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TO THE BOARD OP EDUCATION. 

Gentlemen, — 

The Annual Abstract of the School Returns, for the year 1841-2, ac- 
companied by selections from the school committees^ Reports, is herewith 
submitted in a printed form. 

The mode of preparing this class of our public documents, together with 
its character and object, is already so familiar to the Board and to the com- 
munity, as to supersede the necessity of much detail in presenting the 
present work. 

With the exception of Topsiield in the county of Essex, Ludlow in the 
county of Hampden, Richmond in the county of Berkshire, and Wei I fleet 
in the county of Barnstable, Returns were received from all the towns in 
the State. Reports also were received from all the towns excepting Tops- 
field in the county of Essex, Westford in the county of Middlesex, Ludlow 
in the county of Hampden, Wendell in the county of Franklin, and Well- 
fleet in the county of Barnstable. 

The Reports of the school committees were still more voluminous than 
for any preceding year, — being equivalent, in the whole, to almost twenty- 
five hundred manuscript, letter-paper pages. 

Forty-one of the Reports were printed. If a much larger number of 
them were printed, it would far more effectually subserve the object of the 
law in requiring them to be made. The views and suggestions which they 
contain are too valuable to be lost, as many of them now are. 

Owing to an unavoidable mistake in the Abstract of last year, (the cause 
of which was explained in the Report to the Board, prefixed to the volume,) 
the Tables of Population were not entirely correct. The Tables of Pop- 
ulation in the present volume have been carefully copied from the last 
census of the United States. 

The form of the present Abstract has been so far modified as to bring 
all the selections from the Reports together in the body of the work, and 
to place all the statistical part in consecutive tables at the end. This mode 
effects a little economy in regard to space, and is, on the whole, attended 
with no increased difficulty in consulting the work. 

It was thought also that the lists of school books might be omitted, at least 
for one year, without detracting any thing from the value of the Abstract. 

The present volume is not only full of promise, but it abounds also, in 
proofs of performance. The Reports of the committees manifest a higher 
degree of intelligence in regard to the principles on which our schools 
should be conducted, and a greater familiarity with the proper modes q( 
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teaching and governing them ; and the tables demonstrate an increase of 
interest on the part of the public in the subject of Common School edu- 
cation. In proof of the former assertion, I refer, confidently, to the ad- 
mirable selections which this volume contains ; and as one item of evidence 
in support of the latter, it may be mentioned that the increase of appro- 
priations for the last, over the preceding year, was about twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

The preparation and circulation of the Annual Abstracts have been one 
of tbe most efiective means for enlightening and elevating public sentiment 
on the paramount importance of education /or the whole people. It is most 
earnestly to be wished that this instrumentality may be made still more 
efiective than it has hitherto been, by a more universal diffusion of the 
facts, views and arguments which the Abstracts contain. This could be 
done by holding meetings, in the several school districts, during the autumn 
and winter, at which such portions of the present, or of the preceding 
volumes should be read as may be found particularly applicable to the 
condition of the respective places. Experience has demonstrated the 
efiicacy of this mode wherever it has been tried. Many school committees 
can testify that, as the reward of adopting such a course, they have substi** 
tuted interest for apathy, and changed opponents into zealous cooperators. 
So many volumes of the Abstract have now been distributed, either to 
school committees, town clerks, or members of the Legislature, that a copy 
could be loaned, during the winter, to all the school teachers in the State, 
who could not fail to be instructed and stimulated by a perusal of its con- 
tents. Our free school system has such intrinsic and indestructible merits 
of its own, that an increased knowledge of its claims is sure to be fol- 
lowed by increased efibrts for its prosperity. 

HORACE MANN, 

Secretary of the Board of Education, 
Boston, Sept. 1, 1842. 

Note. Tbe law proTides that ** the Abstract of the School Returns shall be made up, un- 
der the direction of the Board of Education, in the office of the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth." 

A literal interpretation of the above section would require that the whole work of preparing 
this volume should be done in the office of the Secretary of State, — and some have supposed 
that such was the fact. 

Justice both to that office and to myself may require me to state, more particularly, that the 
tabular part of the present volume, — ^from page 19d to page 247, inclusive, — has been prepared 
in tiie Secretary of Slate's office. The residue of the work, consisting of an examination of 
the school committees* Reports; the making of selections from them, and preparing those 
selections for the press ; the revision of the tables as they came from the Secretary's office, 
and the reading of tbe proofs of the whole volume, has been done by myself. 

It gives me pleasure to add, that the portion of the work done in the Secretary's office has 
been very latiafocCorily performed. H. M. 
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BOSTON. 

Sei^ctions from [Printed] Report. * * Your comioittee, having thus 
briefly presented their views as to the condition of each school separately, would 
ask your attention to a few general suggestions and observations. To the dis- 
charge of the duty assi^ed to them, Siey have devoted the utmost amount of 
time, consistent with theu* other engagements. They spent a whole day in each 
of the schools, with, the exception of the Smith and the Lyman schools, to each of 
which a half day was devoted, and it is believed that they have examined eveiy 
scholar in every branch studied by him or her. They have not attempted to ar- 
range the schools in any scale of rank, founded upon their comparative appear- 
ance ; because, in the first pkce, they doubted the expediency of such a course, 
and because, also, in order to do it iHx>perly, a more minute and ext^ided exami- 
nation, even than that which they gave, would be requisite. * * 

Among the suggestions and recommendations which we would venture to make, 
is the importance of a more thorough and exact instruction, even if a less amount 
of ffround be gone over. There is too prevalent a wish to measure the progress 
of Sie scholar Dv an apparent, and not a real standard ; by the number of pages 
passed over, and not by the amount of knowledge conveyed. It is a very obvious 
truism that it is much better to know a little thoroughly than much, supeiflciallv ; 
but though it is so obvious a truism, it is constantly overlooked or violated in the 
business of education, and the habit of mind produced by this violation is very in- 
jurious. In this respect, almost all our schools are susceptible of improvement. 

In history and geography, we would recommend a more careful attention to our 
own country. These are of primary importance. A boy or girl should be taught 
thoroughly the history and geography of his or her own country, before going D6> 
yond any thing more than me outhnes of those of other countries. In most of the 
schools, this rule is not observed with sufficient care. We, especially, found it 
difficult to obtain correct answers, to questions about the constitution and govern- 
ment of our own country. One can listen with no satisfaction to hear a boy men- 
tion the rivers in China, or the mountains in Sweden, after he has been found ig- 
norant of the mode of electing the president and senators of the United States. 

The danger of tasking the memory rather than the understanding, should be 
strongly urged upon our teachers. Though it is sometimes unavoidable that child- 
ren i^ould commit to memory what they do not understand, especially in large 
schools, yet it should be considered an evil, and guarded against, accordingly, as 
much as possible. We often found this to be the case, and that a scholar would 
lose himself the moment he wandered from the beaten track of the printed page. 
We deem it an evil that scholars should read aloud a piece of prose or poe^, 
which they do not comprehend. We are assured that tms cannot be helped, and 
that there is not time to explain allusions, iUustrations, &.c. ; and it may be so ; 
but if so, the proper assistance should be affi^rded by the readin|^ book itself, for 
the task of teaching a boy to read what he does not understand, is an occupation 
resembling in kind that of teaching a parrot to talk. • The committee may, m- this 
connection, be allowed to remark mat there is great room for improvement in the 
text-books used in our schools, with very few exceptions. 

We have noticed too great a disparity between the extreme portions of the 
schools, not only between the first and the lowest classes, but between the highest 
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2 SUFFOLK COUNTY 

and lowest members of each class. The attention does not seem to be fairly di- 
vided. The bright and intelligent scholars who need it least, receive the most 
care. There appears to be too great a difference, as a general rule, between the 
first division of the first class and the rest of the school The intereErts of the rank 
and file are somewhat neglected for the sake of a few leaders. This is, perhaps, 
an inevitable result of schools so large as ours, and of that system of emulation and 
that high-pressure principle on which they are managed, and which, your commit- 
tee would respectfully sug^t, is carried quite too far. * * 

Your committee deem it their duty, before closing their report, to call your at- 
tention to the defective arrangements and inferior accommodations of our school- 
houses, which are behind the spirit of our times, and unworthy of so wealthy and 
intelligent a city as ours. A great evil is felt in the want of recitation rooms. 
From two hundred to two htmdred and fifty children are crowded together into 
one large room, in which two or three sections are, constantly or for a large part 
of the time, engaged in recitation, producing a hubbub and confiision, which dis- 
tract the attention, are irritating to a nervous temperament and highly injurious to 
good order. From the saine deficiency, results a loss of time to eveiy school, the 
aggregate of which is very considerable. In addition to this, the schools are too 
crowded and the seats are not properly constructed. There is not a single school, 
which has come under the observation of yoiu: committee, in which the seats are 
adapted, as they ought to be, to the young and growing frame. Especially, do the 
ffirls suffer from this cause, from their greater delicacy of organization and less 
hardy habits of exercise. Such seats cannot be viewed without pain by any one 
acquainted with the principles of physiology. Their inevitable tendency is to 
produce diseases of the spine and chest, and to lay the foundation of chronic com- 
plaints, which will embitter life, if they do not shorten it Public attention is not 
called to this subject, because the connection is not perceived between the cause 
and the effect, but if the commimity could only realize the extent of the evil, and 
have brought before their senses, in some perceptible form, the consequences of 
this violation of the natural laws, we believe that a reform would be insisted upon, 
and that no considerations of economy would be allowed to stand in the way of it 
Indeed, a truly enlightened economy, no less than higher motives, would make the 
health of our children a matter of the first importance, and remove or alter every 
thing that operated unfavorably upon it * * 

1^8, Tne attention of the committee has been drawn to the use, by the pu- 
pils, of ^ Keys to Arithmetic and JSMrra^ containing the answers to all the ques- 
tions and the solution of many of £em. It was not intended by Mr. Emerson, 
that the ^ Keys" prepared by him should be used by the scholars, and in his opin- 
ion " such use would generally be injurious," and he endeavored to guard against 
the general use of them. It has been found that tlie scholars have access to the 
" Keys," and your committee think it would be expedient to provide, that they 
should not be used by the scholars ; and to authorize the teachers to regard the vio- 
lation of such a provision as subjecting offenders to the loss of rank, or other pun- 
ishment A provision is made as tome ^ Latin Grammar School," that no trans- 
lations ^ of the Latin and Greek authors studied, nor any interpretations, KeyB^ or 
orders of construction shall be allowed." There would seem to be the same rea- 
son for providing that ** no keys" to the questions in arithmetic and algebra should 
be allowed. Your committee think it better that the scholars should undertake to 
solve the questions, without previously knowing the answers ;-*-but the chief ob- 
jection to the " Keys" is, that they contain the solution of the most difiicult ques- 
tions, which the pupils should certainly try to solve without such aid. 

Book-Keeping, According to the regulations, book-keeping is required to be 
taught in tne first classes. This is attended to generally, but there are some 
schools in which it is omitted. The committee consider it highly important that 
book-keeping should be taught to every first class. Independent of the important 
practical inrormation obtained by a knowledge of book-keeping, even by single 
entry, it is an excellent practice in penmanship, and more agreeable for the ad- 
vanced classes than the continued use of the ordinary copy-books. * * 

School CoMinTTEE. — JtmalQum Chapmany Edward Blake, Sebadkm StredtTy 
Henry 6. Ckark^ James H, Barnes, Charles H, Steams, Ezra Palmer, Jr., Rollin 
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H, J^eakj David Morgaiij Aurelius D. Parker, Frtdatiek Emenon, Hemy Dyer, 
Waiitm J. HtMardy Gwrgt S. HtUard, Charles Gordon, WiUvm, M. Bogers, 
Zabdid B, Mams, Mtxaxk&r Yoxmg, BeT^andn A. Govld, Edward fViggUsworth, 
John Odin, Jr^ Ezra JFeston,Jr^ Otis A. Skinner, John T.Sargent, Mvan SimcndSy 
Charles C. Shaekford. 



CHELSEA. 

Selections prom [Printed] Report. • • The schools in the Peny Dis- 
trict are believed to be, on the whole, in a satisfactoiy state. In this district 
there are now six schools and eight teachers. Eailj in the year, the committee, 
finding that the grammar school had become larger than could be accommo- 
dated in the room provided for them, called upon the district to furnish another 
room, so that the school miffht be divided. The district, at a considerable ex- 
pense, fitted up the hall over me grammar school room, and established a secon- 
dary or intermediate school, by taking the younger portion of the scholars of both 
sexes from the grammar school and placing them under the charge of two yoimg 
ladies in the upper room. This school commenced on the 10th of May, 1841. * * 
We have looked upon this school rather as an experiment, and have regarded its 
progress with no little interest The design has been, that it should receive those 
scholars who are qualified to leave the primary schools, and carry them forward 
in the studies usually pursued by the lower classes in our grammar schools, till, 
in the opinion of the committee, they should be qualified to enter the grommar 
school in the lower room. The latter, comprehending on^ the more advanced 
scholars in the district, becomes virtually a hi^h school. The result thus fiur has 
been more favorable than a majority of us anticipated. * * 

Another peculiarity of this school, about which we have felt some solicitude, 
deserves to be adverted ta We refer to the mode of government No corporal 
punishment has ever been inflicted in it Nor has the principle of emulation, — 
the assignment of rank or rewards, — ^been substituted in its place. An attempt 
has been made to govern it wholly by moral means and motives, by kind admoni- 
tion, by affectionate persuasion, and by appeals to the better feelings and higher 
nature of the child. And though the order is not as perfect as we could desire, 
yet we are happy to acknowledge that it is better than we anticipated. * * 

One thought may be worth suggesting respecting this school m its connection 
widi tiie secondary schooL The latter is preparatory to the former. The schol* 
ars of the one are all expected to become, at some future time, scholats of the 
other. Is it not a matter of some consequence that both should be under the same 
or a similar system of government ? In die opinion of the master of the grammar 
school, it seems to be necessary occasionally to inflict corporal puniidiment We 
do not know that it can be wholly dispensed with. In the secondary school, such 
a thing is as yet unknown. Now the committee do not care to express an opinion 
as to which of these modes of government is best They are not prepared to say 
that they think either unqualifiedly good. But they are of opinion, that, in the 
near relation in which they stand to each other, there ought to be some uniformity 
of discipline. They would respectfully commend this subject to the attentive con- 
sideration of their successors in oflice. * * 

We had intended to present considerable statistical information concerning the 
schools in a tabular form, but we have been unable to do it with any degree of 
accuracy on account of the imperfect manner in which the school registers have 
been kept by most of the teachers, and have therefore omitted it In order to an- 
swer any useful purpose these registers ought to be fully and faithfully kept We 
hope tluit this will hereafter be rigorously required of every teacher. • • 

School Committee. — Horatio AUger, ffiUard Badger, Benjamin F. Clarke, 
Samuel D. Bobbins^ Benjamin Wheeler, Jr^ DaM Floyd, Jr^ K W, AmML 
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AMESBURY. 



SsuscTioifs FEOM Report, * * YouT Committee are happy to state that 
they have witnessed coxmnendable improvement in most of tiie schools. A 
new impulse has been given to several schools the past year. New teachers 
have been employed, — teachers, not only qualified in a literary point of view, 
but qualified with what is of equal importance, the abiiity of communicating in 
an interesting and profitable manner what they were called to teach. In com- 
paring the progress which has been made in certain schools the past year, with 
what was inade the year before in the same schools, managed by different teach- 
ers, your ccnmnittee hesitate not to say, that the progress has been great compared 
wilh the preceding year. * * 

But although they have witnessed great improvement in the schools the past 
year, still there is room for greater improvement Our Public Schools have not, 
as yet, reached that high and elevated stand which they may and should 
attain. * * 



School Cobimittee. — J, B. Hadley, L, W, Clarke S, H. MernU. 



ANDOVER. 

Selectiozts from [Printed] Report. * * In two of the winter schools 
females were employed as teachers ; and these schools would not suffer in com- 
parison with any that were taught by males. There can be no doubt that they 
are the best teachers for young children. Their manners are more mild and 
gentle; they have more patience, and a stronger aJQTection for children, and 
more easily secure their confidence. Where the children in a district are young, 
and there is harmony among the parents, an experienced female will keep quite as 
good, if not a better school than a male, and at much less expense. * * 

Though much good is accomplished in our schqpls as they are now conducted, 
still there is room for much improvement There should be greater caution in the 
selection of teachers. There is scarcely any class in society who have so much 
influence in forming the manners and the morals of our children as the teachers 
of our Public Schools. To their care and influence we commit the minds and 
hearts of our children in the most important period of their lives. Great ffood 
will result firom their wisdom and fideUty, or incalculable injury from their foUy, 
incompetency and neglect The character of a school depends, in a great meas- 
ure, upon the character of the teacher. And it would be far better to close the 
doors of our schoolhouses, than to have our children collected there under the 
direction of incompetent and unfaithful teachers, where they are forming habits 
of idleness and insubordination. Most of the difficulties that arise in our schools, 
originate from the ignorance, the inexperience, or the want of judgment in the 
teacher. Let then the prudential and examining committees heartily cooperate in 
their effi>rts to secure the services of the best teachers, and one great obstacle to 
the improvement of our schools will be removed. * * 

School Cobcmittee. — Peter Osgood, Joseph RuXj Samuel MeniUy WUUam Le- 
Barron, 
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BEVERLY. 

Seijbction from Report. * * Particular inquiiy was made in this as in 
all the schools, whether any moral defects had been observed by the teachers. 
A few instances of profanity and falsehood were reported. But it is not the 
absence of such faults alone which should be required. The committee feel 
that the time has come for inquiring after the culture of positive as well as 
negative virtues, — ^for asking not only what moral delinquencies, but what forgiv- 
ing, generous, conscientious, noble and Christian qualities, have been manifested. 
The education of the intellect, of the head, should never be at the expense of 
that of the heart That is the only trae method of instraction which gives to all 
that is susceptible of worthy progress, in both, free and full expansion. 

The schoolhouses, without exception, were neat Most of them had been 
recently whitewashed, and several were tastefully ornamented. Two of them are 
decidedly behind the times, and need much to be rebuilt or remodelled. In all 
the distncts a watchful eye should be kept on the improved methods of ventila- 
tion, of seating, and other interior arrangements, and also external ones, by which 
the physical and intellectual benefit of the scholars mav at once be best promoted, 
by the seasonable adoption of such, all concerned will be great gainers. * * 



School Committee. — C T, Thayer^ Stephens Baker, Robert Rantotd^ W, Busk- 
ndly E. Bradatreet, Joseph Abbott, C, W. Flanders. 



BOXFORD. 

Selection from Report. • • The registers of some of the teachers, from 
which the committee make their return, have been so imperfectly kept that some 
important information cannot be gathered from them. In some instances no 
name was affixed to the register, whether through ignorance, or from shame, the 
committee are unable to decide. * • 

School Committee. — Samuel Exmball, Josiah KmibaU, Benj, Robinson. 



BRADFORD. 

Selection from Report. * * Before closing their report your commit- 
tee will state, that, from an investigation, they find that the amount of money 
raised by this town for the support of Public Schools is less in proportion to 
the number of the youth than is the average sum raised by the several towns 
in the Commonwealth, a fact which deserves the serious consideration of the in- 
habitants of this place ; for in the intellectual as in the physical world, those that 
sow sparingly will reap sparingly. We can hardly think that the town is pro- 
pared to abide the result which must and will necessarily follow such a state of 
things. Your committee are awaro that a part of the evil, which would otherwise 
grow out of such defect in the provision which the town has hitherto made for the 
education of the childron, is prevented by the advantage afforded in our several in- 
stitutions of a higher order, — ^institutions deservedly held in great estimation at 
home and abroad. But while these provent, in part, they do not romedy all the 
evils which naturally grow out of such a course. The question still returns, is 
the town willing to have their youth grow up and go into business, with less op- 
portunities for acquiring an education than is ei^oyed by the great majority of 
those who are to be associated with them in the various occupations and rosponsi- 
bilities of life ? Whose childron will possess the influence, enjoy the honors, and 
hold the offices within the gift of the Commonwealth in coming years ? Whose 
will most likely have the disposition and possess the ability to benefit their coun- 
trv ukl the world ? By whom will righteousness be established and the kingdom 
of God built up among men ? 

School Committee. — Chtrdner B. Perry, Benjamn ChremleaJ, 
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DANVERS. 

Sblections from [Printed] Report. * * It is impossible for any one 
to observe attentively the condition of our schools, without noticing many things 
capable of amendment The more atb^itively such observations are made, the 
more apparent will be the defects. Such defects must be pointed out, before 
we can expect them to be remedied. This is an imperative duty incumbent on 
the committee. When we speak of defects in our schools, it is in comparison with 
what they ought to be, and not with what they have been. We entertain a con- 
fident belief, that they have been constantly improvii^ for several years, and that 
their present condition will compare well with that of any former period. * * 

Subdmnon of Distrida. Our experience leads to the belief that there is noth- 
ing gained by subdividing districts into small sections ; but, on the contrary, that 
it would be much better to have them much larger than most of them now are. A 
school of Wd scholars, properly divided into classes, with convenient apartments 
for each class, under the care of a principal teacher with three assistants, can be 
conducted to much better advantage than the same scholars can in four distinct 
schools, with a distinct teacher for each school. One man, with three female 
assistants, might conduct such a school, — and a saving coidd be made in the 
compensation for their services. * * Is it not, then, a consideration worthy of 
attention in those parts of the town where 200 scholars between the age of 6 and 
16 years can be found within the compass of a mile, whether it is hot expedient to 
reorganize our districts so as to concentrate our scholars in this maimer ? * * 

J&aminatUm of Schools. Never have we known so general an interest mani- 
fested in the visitation of our schools as in the present season. In some of the dis- 
tricts the houses have been filled, by the parents and friends, to overflowing. 
Such attendance cannot fail to produce a beneficial influence. When children 
know that their parents are interested in their studies, and that they will be pres- 
ent to witness their recitations, they will be ambitious to be prepared in their an- 
swers. Where is the boy to be found so dull and heedless, whose bosom will not 
swell with emotions of gratification, when he witnesses the smile of approbation 
creeping over the face of lus delighted parent, at his prompt and satismctory an- 
swers ? And where is the parent who does not himself feel pleased, and take to 
himself some credit, for what he may have done to enable his child to answer in 
this satisfactory manner ? * * 

At the organization of the board, there was chosen a sub-committee of three, to 
visit and examine the several schools in town. One to visit all the schools, and 
the others to accompany him, in their respective sections of the town. The other 
members of the board were requested to visit the schools in their vicinity, as they 
might have opportunity. * * The design of this mode of visiting was to intro- 
duce a uniformity in the conducting of the schools, and to enable the committee 
to have a correct comparative view of their condition. 

If the service of some individual competent to the duty, could be secured to 
enter each school, and ascertain its peculiarities, and give directions to the studies 
of the pupils, and the confidence of parents and teachers could be secured in 
fiivor of such direction, it would be one of the best modes of promotin^f the im- 
provement of the schools. Such a mode of visitation has been adopted in some 
towns with encouraging success, — and in this way alone can it be in the power of 
the committee to conform to the requisitions of the statute. 

Mentian to Writing. So little improvement had been made in many of our 
schools in years past m their writing, that the committee seriously contemplated 
introducing teachers, whose time should be expressly devoted to this object A 
sub-committee of the board had reported in favor of this measure. But the exam- 
inations of the schools, and the marked improvement in writing in several of them, 
the present year, induce us to hesitate as to this recommendation. If proper care 
is taken to require the teachers to be well qualified on this point, before they are 
approved, and proper directions are given them in regard to the books to be used 
and copies to be written by the schcuars ; and also wt the books shall be daily 
inspected by the teachers, and all errors pointed out, — ^we doubt not that a fair 
handwriting will soon be general in all our schools. 

* * Tne examinations of tiie present year have more fiilly confirmed the 
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opiniaB tbit we hme hne Uii bie e^HesBed, of tiia pn^netr of lirat ieuniQf to 
wiite cMvse hmmi wdL We ue ooofident that this is the only stfe sfAdnim^ on 
which m^Hovemenit in willing cm he bsood. 

IHtirSlnditm 9f Mamof, The distiihation of the money ^^nopriited for the 
soppoit of the schools having been l e fia ie d by the town to the school coounittee, 
together with tfie pradential committees of the sev^ni distncts, — 

At a convention of these committees, it was voted, ** That the sum of thiity-five 
hundred dcdiaia, raised by the town for tiie suj^MHt of schools, be divided as fbl- 
lowa^ to wit : that two ddbxs and Mtj cents be appropriated to each person in tho 
several districts, between the ages of four and sixteen years, and that whatever 
som remains, shUl be distribnted among the smaller districts at the discretion of 
this convention.'' 

* * The sum actually appropriated by the town was $2 80 for each scholar, — 
though in consequence of the inequality of our districts, $2 50 is all that is real- 
ized in most of theoL When we look at this in the aggregate, it seems a re- 
spectable sum. But when we bring it down to its application to individuals, and 
compare it with the expense of supporting children at private schools, it dwindles 
into insignificance, — $Si 50 are only sufficient to supoort one of our smallest child- 
ren, a single quarter, at the humblest primary school. Can this, then, be deemed 
an adequate provision for the education of our youth through the year ? 

The policy of our system of Common Schools is, and shouUi 6e, to fumidi all 
the children ample means of obtaining a thorough pmcUoal eduoation. For this 
purpose the schoolroom is opened equally to the poor and to the rich. If the man 
of property has to contribute more for their support, than in proportion to the child- 
ren he can send, (for it not unfirequently happens that those who have most of one 
of these blessings have least of the other,) ne finds his indemnity in the improved 
moral condition of the educated population around him. Were it not for our 
schools and our system of education, what would be the condition of our population ? 
They would be maturing for the occupation of our almshouats and our pruotu. 
Among the causes of pauperism and crime, neglect of attendance on Public 
Schoofi is second only to the baneftd influmce of the (bram shop, 

HirUs to the TWn. Are we not in this town behind our contemporaries in our 
appropriations for the support of our Public Schools ? We stand the 57th town 
in the Commonwealth; that is, there are 56 who deservedly rank before us. 
Why do we permit ourselves to be degraded by so high a numoer $ May we not 
fairly doubt whether there are twenty towns in the Commonwealth better able to 
make a generous contribution for the support of their Public Schools, than the 
town of Danvers ? Will it be said that we now have as much as can be advai^ 
tageously applied to our present system of schools ? If so, the answer is, change 
the system. Advance with your population and your means, and maroh up to the 
line of duty. Why do we linger along irom year to year, without providing such 
schools as the law requires of us ; with the inconvenience and expense of sending 
our children to the neighboring towns, to complete their education, when a better 
plan only needs to be suggested to be adopted ? * * 

We are aware of the answer, always at hand, when this subject is sugffested,^- 
that our loccdity is such that one school will not accommodate our population ; and 
we admit the force of the remark. But we do not think it forcible enough longer 
to have a controlling influence. This town has now ample means at command to 
provide two suitable and convenient school establishments, to be open for the ben- 
efit of the whole town, through the year. And when thus provided, (1500 addi- 
tional appropriation will support competent teachers. It remains wi^ the people 
to say, when it shall be done. It shall no longer be said that the committee have 
not dared to suggest it 

Qualifications of Teachers, The qualifications of teachers introduced to our 
schools, and the mode of ascertaining them, are considerations of the highest im- 
portance to be taken into view, by those who may hold the office of school com- 
mittee. It has become so common for those who cannot otherwise find employ- 
ment, to ofier their services as teachers, that none should bo admitted who cannot 
acquit themselves well on a strict examination ; and who, in addition to their litr 
erary qualifications, do not give evidence of their ability to govern and aptness to 
teaeL 
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^ To ^ard against improper approbations, the committee have required that can- 
didates for the schools should be examined in the presence of at least two mtm- 
bars of the board, and receive the approbation of a third, before a certificate can 
be granted in then: favor. But even with these restrictions, we have had the mor- 
tification to see in the teacher's chair those who were poorly qualified to stand 
midway of the first class ; and who were careful not to exhibit to the committee a 
list of their classes, through fear of exposing their handwriting. Experience like 
tiiis should induce some more searching examination, — and persons should not be 
admitted to take charge of our schools, whether they be small schools or large 
schools, because they are a sister of A., or a brother of R, or a cousin of C, or a 
neice of D., or because they may be in straitened circumstances, or without the 
ability to provide for their support in any other manner. Before the approbation 
is granted, it should be made certain that they have the ability to teach, and an 
adaptation for the employment A neglect of due preliminary attention to this 
latter qualification, is one of the most fertile sources of failure of success in our 
schools. Aptness to teach is the rnainrspring of a school teacher's qualifica- 
tions. * * 

Books for Poor Ckildreru The committee have been somewhat annoyed in 
this as in former years, by applications for books for those children whose parents 
neglect to provide them. Not that they would hesitate at all in ordering books in 
behalf of the children ; but because there has been too much reason to fear, in 
some instances at least, that these books have been used to gratify the vitiated 
tastes of the parents, instead of enlarging the vacant min£ of the children. 
Nine tenths of those who have been thus supplied, would not need the supply, if 
their parents would but enlist under the Washingtonian banner. * • 



School Committee. — /. TF. Proctor, MUton P. Braman, Darnel P. Emg, 
John M Austin, Fitch Pooh, Moats Black, Jr^ Samud Preston, Thomas P. Field, 
WiUiam Endicott, 



ESSEX. 

Selections from Report. * * We [the committee] have visited the several 
schools taught in Essex during the past year, in compliance with the requisitions 
of the law ; and we think we have abundant reason to congratulate the inhabit- 
ants of this place, upon an obvious and decided improvement in the condition 
of the schools, generally, throughout the town. * * 

Your committee would respectfiilly suggest, to the several prudential commit- 
tees, the propriety of being cautious when engaging teachers, to procure, if pos- 
sible, such as are not merely well-informed, but energetic and efficient in charac- 
ter, — ^men who have some tad for awakening and bringing out the powers of 
youth, by familiar questioning and illustrating. And it would be vastiy better to 
hold out the inducement of a larger compensation to such, than to en^ge, at a 
cheap rate, those who, at best, would give but partial satisfaction. * * 

It is a matter of regret, that the larger scholars are sometimes withdrawn firom 
the schools before their close. Such a course is disadvantageous to the school, 
and dispiriting to the instructor. And we would recommend to the parents to see 
that their children attend the school towards its close, and especially on the day 
of examination, unless they are detained by imperious necessity. * * 

School Committee. — John Prince, Moses B. Perkins, Ebenezer Bvrnham. 



GEORGETOWN. 

Selection from Report. * * In closing their report, the committee would 
remark that a want of order is one prominent obstacle to improvement in 
schools. This may result fix)m various causes. It not unfirequentiy results 
either firom inability or want of energetic measures on the part of the teacher. 
Or it may result in part from the fact that the schoolroom is ill constructed, 
or too small for the number of scholars convened. But in many instances. 
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it is believed, the difficully lies far back of the teacher and schodlioooL 
Children at school are but delegates from the community around,— 4>ut pulsations 
of public feeling and public sentiment Impressions received by the child at 
home are carried to the schoolroom. If these impressions are favorable to the 
teacher, order may be maintained without difficulty ; if unfavorable, the best 
efforts of the instructor, for the order and improvement of his pupils, will be in a 
great measure frustrated, and the school receive perhaps irreparable injury. 

School Committee. — L, C. MeirtQ^ ira SHckney, J, G, Braman. 



GLOUCESTER. 

Selections from [Printed] Report. • * The inhabitants of district Na 
12, (town parish,) have voted to make an addition to their schoolhouse, which will 
enable them hereafter, by making a judicious classification of the scholars, to 
reap much greater benefit from their school money than they have ever before 
received. They can now have, if the town continues its liberal appropria- 
tions for public instruction, two schools all the year. We cannot remiin 
from expressing our high gratification with the determination of this district not 
to divide, as proposed by some of its citizens. Our territory is already far too 
much sub-divided into school districts. Better would it be ror the interests of 
education therein, if the small conti^ous districts would merge into one large 
one. The only plea offered to justify this miserable and ruinous policy of divi- 
sion, is, that it brings the schools within a more convenient distance of the dwell- 
ings of the scholars ; but this plea is rendered nugatory by the fact, that the best 
location of schoolhouses that could be made in our several districts, with an eye 
to the educational wants of the people, would not in any case leave a much 
greater distance than one mile to be travelled, to reach them ; while in a great 
majority of instances, neip-ly all the population would be found within half a mile; 
and by the apparently forgotten circumstance, that the lengthened time required 
to reach the distant schoolhouse, only shortens the time generally occupied in 
play, in the vicinity of one tlmt is near. It appears to us that the evils resulting 
from division of our districts, have not been duly considered by those whose dear- 
est interests are most affected thereby. Under this head the committee of last 
year instanced the small district No. 4 "^hose children can only enjoy about five 
months schooling in a year ; whereas, if a separation in that section had never 
taken place, they mi^ht now with proper management and expenditure of their 
school money, participate in the benefits of good schools all the year. We re- 
commend to the inhabitants of districts Nos. 4, 5 and 6, to reflect upon the expedi- 
ency of a re-union of their several districts ; or at least such a union as is author- 
ized by a late law of ^e State, by which contiguous districts may associate for 
the purpose of maintaining a Union School for the benefit of the older children of 
such associated districts. The benefit of all the children in these districts would 
be promoted by merging into one district ; and so strong are our impressions to 
this effect, that we wish to call attention to a brief statement in corroboration of 
what we affirm. The extreme opposite limits of these districts are not much 
more than two miles apart, while a greater part of the population resides within 
the space of a mile and a half. A schoolhouse placed in tiie centre of the united 
districts would not require too much exercise of little children to reach it in sum- 
mer, or too ^at exposure of tlie larger ones in winter. The number of persons 
attending scnool in these districts is wl>out two hundred and thirty. The resources 
of the districts the present school year amounted to $634 32, and nearly one half 
of the children were deprived of schooling one half the time. By a re-union 
they might maintain the following schools ul the time : 

In winter, — 1 by a male teacher, 4 months, . . . $140 



1 " female ** 4 
J u u ** A 

Summer, — 1 " female " 7 

2 by female teachers 7 



(( 



60 

50—250 
105 
175-280 
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This ammgement, besides makin? a clear saving of a handsome sum, would 
afford advantages to thc\ people of mese districts, with which, if they could once 
realize them, no considerations of mere convenience would induce them to part. 
If they would for one moment consider the benefits of a classification of scholars 
according to attainments, which is not always practicable in the present state of 
their schools ; of continuous schools under the same teacher, and all the other 
good fiiiits that would inevitably result from a compliance with our suggestions, 
we are persuaded they would not hesitate to adopt the plan here recommended. 

The two districts, Nos. 16 and 17, should also be re-united. These are very 
small districts, one of which would not receive one hundred dollars per annum 
but by an extra allowance granted by the town. The average number of scholars 
attending school in No. 17, during the winter term, was ten ; and the cost to the 
town for their instruction fifteen weeks was about ten dollars each. If these districts 
would re-unite they might have schooling ten months in the year, instead of three 
or four months as they now have. Districts Nos. 7 and 8, and 9 and 10, would 
derive much greater advantages from their school money than they now receive, 
if they would re-unite. 

The committee cannot dismiss the subject of division of school districts, with- 
out expressing the hope they entertain, that sentiments of regard for the best in- 
terests of the children of the town may outweigh all considerations of temporary 
expediency, and save us from the evils of a fiutiier sub-division. * * 

In closing their report, which, the committee are aware, is of an unusual length, 
but which yet leaves many subjects connected with our Common Schools, and the 
necessary steps to be taken for their improvement, untouched, — ^we renewedly 
commend to tlie town the great interests involved in its measures in relation to 
public instruction ; hoping for its onward progress to a rank in this respect, which 
shall redound to the honor and glory of its citizens, and confer such blessings 
upon its children as to leave them no cause of complaint that they were reared 
within its rugged borders. 

School CoBfMiTTEE. — John J. Babmm^ George Choiand, Benjamin F. Somes, 
CharUs SmUh, Sd, •^nuua D. Bacon. 



HAMILTON. 

Selections from Report. * * But without one thing, and that is regular 
attendance on school, no less essential to make a good scholar than thorough in- 
struction, the rapid and promising improvement of young pupils, is oftentimes 
sadly arrested, and their schooling cut short, perhaps with a strong dislike for 
books and a contempt for knowledge. * * In view of such a result, what pa- 
rent would not, (and should not,) hesitate to keep a child from school for any 
avoidable purpose ? A small circumstance, (as this keeping a child at home now 
and then seems to be,) may bring forth a great event A small leak may sink, 
and has sunk many a ship. Let the youth who has set out well in study, and has 
laid a good foundation, be encouraged to attend school till the age of 21, when he 
may be master of the common branches of an English edi^cation, and be prepared 
to go forward in the search of knowledge wi£ ever-increasing ease and de- 
light * • 

School CosonTTEE. — Oliver S, Enessey, Joseph KnowUon^Jr^ John SmUh, Jr., 
Wnu Brown, G. W. KeUy. 



HAVERHILL. 

Selections from PPrinted] Report. * * Within the last five years several 
schoolhouses have been built anew or thoroughly repaired, — ^the standard of quali- 
fications of the teachers, and of scholarship among pupils, has been very much- 
advanced, — ^the annual appropriation has been increased from $1800 to $3000, — 
and the town thus relieved irom liability to the indictment to which for several 
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yeuB it had been exposed,— the practice of burdeninff the schoohi with vm amtll 
children, 8ent there by their aJQTectioDate parents for me obvious purpose of ^ getp 
ting them out of the way," has been very much restricted, and a more correct 
opinion has been disseminated upon this subject,— a more efficient classification 
both of schools and scholars has been effected, — and, in the first district espe- 
cially, an efficient system of free cixnmon education has been established, with a 
free hiffh school, in which as good instruction is furnished as has hitherto been 
afiTord^ by the academy, — ^furnished too, not solely to the few who may have the 
means to pay an annual tuition of twelve or twenty dollars, but to ott, even to the 
child of the citizen, if such there be in the district, who has not the means to pur- 
chase the books necessary for his education, provided said child has made suffi- 
cient progress to be benefited by this instruction. * * 

The grammar schools have not merely sustained, but continued to improve their 
character during the year. The stimulus which the present system or gradation 
has exerted upon these schools, has, thus far at least, been, eminently mvorable, 
and they have never appeared during the experience of your committee so well as 
during the past year. Attendance ms never been more regulax,-~order more ex- 
emplary, — and general scholarship, low as it still continues, has never advanced 
more rapidly than within that period. * * 

Of the new system, as now established in this district, your coimnittee would 
say in the general, that it is based upon the principle of division of labor on the 
part of the teachers, according to the character and attainments of the scholars 
who are to be instructed. They are confident that this principle must commend 
itself to all candid and judicious minds, both for its ^ficimcy and economy. Every 
man can see that a teacher, whose scholars are so nearly of the same age and ac- 
quisitions that he can readily classify and instruct them in the branches committed 
to his especial care, can give far better and more instruction than if his school 
embraced all ages from 5 to 21 years, and all gradations of attainment from the 
child in the alj^bet to the youth just ready to enter college. Every man can see 
how miserable would be the economy of hiring a master for $90 per month, to 
teach children their letters, reading, spelling, and the rudiments of arithmetic and 
geography, when a mistress can be obtained for $12 to do it better ; or of em- 
ploying an instructer for $600 a year, to teach the common branches of geography, 
arithmetic, grammar, &c., when the service can be as well performed for half that 
expenditure. * * 

in their annual report in 1840, your committee remarked that the proposition, 
^ that all education beyond the mere rudiments of learning taught in the district 
schools, should be confined to the families of a few fortunate citizens who can 
affi>rd to pay for the further education of their children at private schools, is so 
aristocratic and justly odious, that it will not be listened to for a moment" Yet 
such was the inevitable result of the old arrangement The academy was a pri- 
vate school. No scholar could enjoy its instruction without a pa3rment of annual 
tuition of some $12 or $20. The new system, on the contrary, renders the highest 
instruction in the district accessible to all. It puts the scholar in the school, 
which, according to the attainments he has made, is best fitted for his instruction. 
And if a citizen is so poor that he cannot furnish his children with the books that 
may be needful for them, it furnishes the books. It opens to the daughter the 
opportunity to prepare herself to become a teacher, or the son to prepare himself 
to enter the countmg-room or college. It is especially, therefore, a system for the 
benefit of the poor. 

With these views of its nature and utility, your committee have seen this sys- 
tem submitted to the experiment which is now in progress, with the most entire 
confidence in the result It is already spoken of abriMtd as an inducement to be- 
coming a^ citizen of Haverhill, that we are to have such excellent means of free 
common education. It will of necessity require some little time and experience 
to adjust the different parts of the arrangement to each other ; — and a different 
location and a better building for the West grammar school, as we already have 
suggested, are absolutely indispensable to a fair trial of the system. But your 
conunittee have not the shadow of a doubt, that if for five ^ears to come, that trial 
shall be fairly made, the present arrangement of the Pubhc Schools will, in that 
interval, so commend itself to the approbation of all discreet, judicioui^ and unbi- 
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aflsed minds among us, that our c<nmnumty could not be induced to abandon it. 
If, tbrough any untoward influences, it shall be abandoned before that period shall 
expire, it must be because some local at peisonal feeling shall be su^red to over- 
throw it, and not because it sfaadl have been fairly weighed in a just balance and 
found wanting. * • 

School ComaTTM^.—Mihw S. Tram^ Edward JL, Lawrence, MxthaaM S. 
. FoUomf James R. CuMng, Henry Plummer, 



IPSWICH. 

Selsction from [Printed] Report. * * In one or two of the schools the 
committee have been gratified with exhibitions in singing, which did credit to the 
taste and capacity of ue scholars, as well as of the teacher, — and while we would 
not recommend the instruction or practice of music, as a leading object in our Com- 
mon Schools, we think whatever tends to improve the taste, to aflord an innocent 
pleasure, and to render attendance at school agreeable and interesting to the pu- 
pils, is calculated, when not suffered to interfere with the main business of the 
school, to have a beneficial effect, and may very properly be encouraged. * * 

School Committee. — E. F, MSler, D. T. EhnbaU, Charks KimbaU, Darnel 
Fitly Charka H, Broimu 



LYNN. 

Selection from [Printed] Report. * * We [the committee] have the sat- 
isfaction of assuring our fellow-citizens that our Public Schools are generally in 
a high degree prosperous. Those which were doing well at the commencement 
of the municipal year, have advanced, and those which were suffering fixxm a 
want of a due degree of discipline, have improved in this respect We were 
^tified to see a disposition on the part of the teachers to maintain good order 
m their respective schools, and to instruct their pupils in the most thorough and 
best manner. Stilly our Public Schools are not, witii few exceptions, what could 
be desired, and what we entertain strong hopes they will become in a few years. 

It was formerly thought that it was not so necessary that the teachers of the 
primary schools should have a good education, as for those who taught the princi- 
pal schools. Nor is it now thought indispensable that such teachers should be ac- 
quainted with the higher mathematics, and a few other branches studied by ad- 
vanced classes in the principal schools. But it is important, it is indispensable, 
that in those branches which they attempt to teach, they should be thoroughly in- 
structed. For example, in the art of reading, they should be proficients, — ^know- 
ing the powers of the letters, being familiar with the analysis of the language, 
conversant with the most approved pronunciation, and acquainted with those nues 
which enable the reader to give the sense of the author in the best manner. It 
is important that children should commence their education aright For it is no 
easy matter for the young, or for others, to vtnleam their errors. As the process 
by which any individual becomes a good reader is, with the best instruction, diffi- 
cult, it is important that the child should be so taught as to have notJiing to un- 
learn when he may enter a higher school * * 

School Committee. — Benjamin Mudge, Lemuel WtUiSy Jr^ Asa T. J^ewhaU, 
A, B, IngaUsy Jesse L, Lewis, Isaiah EL FarroU, 



LYNNFIELD. 

Selections from [Printed] Report. * * Good discipline in school lies at 
the feundatioQ. of successful teacbing, and has a tendency to prepare pupils to be- 
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come good citizeiM, obedient to the laws, and the Bai^mrten of momlity and 
virtae. 

It has ever been the desire of your committee, that the schools should be gov- 
erned hj mild and persuasive means, — by higher motives than the fear of corpo- 
ral punishment ; that there should always exist a good understanding between 
the teacher and his pupils, and that the schoolrooms should be places connected 
with their most pleasing associations. Yet cases do occur, where appeals to the 
highest motives to obedience and good conduct are without effect, and where the 
gw}d of schools, if not their very existence, requires that physical force should be 
resorted to. And in the language of another, ** although we abhor corporal pun- 
ishment, we abhor the halter more." We are aware that some individuals have 
entertained the belief that a school teacher has no authority to punish in any 
case ; this is an enroneous view of the subject ; the teacher tf , for the time being, 
in loeo partniu ; he has the same right as have the parents, to enforce his lawful 
commands. Children should so understand this from their parents, with the in- 
junction ali^ that if they get punished at school, they would mcur their displeaa- 
nre at home. We should then hear of little complaint about corporal punish- 
ment. 

There is a responsibilky resting upon every parent, in relation to the duty they 
owe their children, of the deepest moment ; the manner in which they axe edu- 
cated, not only fives a stamp to their own characters, but may have an influence 
on otheiB throng indefinite periods. 

The young of the human species is more dependent and helpless, than the 
young of any of the mere wwimWlR^ Without the most unwearied and persevering 
care of the mother, its feeble being would soon become extinct. As it gradually 
awakens into life, to her it looks, not only for the supply of its animal necessities, 
but also for the wants of ^e inquisitive mind. As it advances in nee and looks 
abroad upon the vast fields of nature, how delighted it becomes wim every new 
object, and with what confiding assurance does it look to the mother for Imowl- 
edj^ Here is seen the design of a wise providence ; for while the young of the 
animal world are directed by uneuing instinct, the young of the human species, 
anterior to the dawn of reasoxi, are committed to the teachings of their mothers. 
How fearful then the responsibility of parents ! The happiness or miseiy of their 
children is, in a great degree, in their hands. Train up a child in the way he 
should go, is the command of inspired wisd<HD. And in the ancient scriptures 
the severest punishment is denounced on the house of Eli, "because his sons made 
themselves vile and he restrained them not Let parents, therefore, and especial- 
ly mothers, during the younger years of their children, deeply engrave on their 
minds those virtuous princi^es that are so necessary to their safety and happiness 
in after-life. • • 

Your committee would recommend to the town that in future, the money ap- 
propriated for education, be apportioned to the several districts in proportion to 
the average attendance of the scholars. This seems to be the true principle by 
which to £vide it for tiie good of alL * * 

We are happy to say tluLt at every closing examination of a school, there has 
been present a good number of parents and others, interested in the cause of ed- 
ucation, to witness the improvement of the schools. This is encouraging to both 
teacher and pupils, and has a happy effect on the prosperity of the school. * * 



School Committee. — J. J^ewhallj Oliver Emersaiij John Danfoiih, Jr, 



MANCHESTER. 

Selections from Report. * * The cominittee still believe, that parents in 
general, are far from feelingas much interest in the subject of Common School 
education, as diey ought Too many of them are inclined to content themselves 
with procuring for their children about as much, or perhaps, a little more, educa- 
tion uan they themselves obtained in childhood. How shall parents be brought 
to entertain more enlarged views, in this respect ? It is an important question, 
and difficcdt satis&ctorily to answer. They snould reflect that our efforts in this 
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respect, should not stop with merely pattm^ children in possession of so much 
knowledee, as will enable them to work their way through the world. Infinitely 
higher views should always be kept before us, in the education of youth. Man 
should be contemplated, not as a mere animal, but as a moral bein^, and an im- 
mortal spirit, and be so educated as to fit him for his high destination, in these 
respects, enabling him at all times, to fix his mind upon some higher excellence 
beyond him, and alluring him onward, in the study of the works of God, and the 
improvement of his nobfe powers, until he has fulnlled all the conditions of which 
his nature is capable. The thought mi^ht be dwelt upon, but the committee for- 
bear. They cannot close, however, without requesting their citizens to remem- 
ber, that we do not, by any means, as yet, rank among the first towns, as to liber- 
ality, in raisinv funds for schools ; and that there is room, as yet, for great im- 
provement Much, very much, we may say, almost evenr thing, depends upon the 
Kind of teacher, — ^whether he be one who is able to find out and touch the secret 
springs of the human mind. Would Alexander the great ever have become the 
mighty man he was, had he not had an Aristotie for nis educator ? ^Worthy of 
penisal in this respect, is the letter written by the father, to this philosopher, when 
Alexander was bom. " Be informed, that I have a son, and that I am thankfiil to 
the gods, not so much for his birth, as that he was bom in the same age with you ; 
for if you will undertake the charge of his education, I assure myself that he 
will become worthy of his father, and of the kingdom which he will inherit" 
And thus, as the ancients viewed the matter, it actually proved. Plutarch, a hea- 
then writer of the first century of our era, well understood this subject, and might 
be largely quoted for its enforcement ** There are certain fathers, now-aF^days," 
says he, ^ who deserve that men should spit on them in contempt, for entrusting 
their children with unskilful teachers, — ^those even, who, they are assured before- 
hand, are wholly incompetent for their work, — ^which is an error of like nature 
with that of the sick man, who, to please his friends, forbears to send for a physi- 
cian that might save his life by his skill, and employs a mountebank that quickly 
despatcheth nim out of the world ;— or of him who, refusing a skilfiil ship-master, 
yields to the entreaty of his friends, and commits the care of his vessel, to one 
mufih his inferior in seafaring matters. In tiie name of Jupiter and all the gods, 
tell me, how such a man can deserve the name of a father! Was it not such a 
one that Crates spake of, when he said, that if he could get up to the highest 
place in the city, he would lift up his voice and thence maKe this proclanmtion : 
^ What mean you, fellow-citizens, that you thus tum every stone to scrape wealth 
together, and take so little care of your children, — those, to whom, one day, you 
must relinquish it all ?' To whlch,^ continues Plutarch, ^ I would add this, that 
such parents resemble him, who is solicitous about his shoe, but neglects the foot, 
which is to wear it And yet, many fathers there are, who so love their money, 
and hate their children, that lest it should cost them more than they are willing 
to spare, to hire a good master for them, rather choose such persons to instract 
their children as are of no worth, — ^thereby beating down the market, that they 
ma^ purchase a cheap ignoranca It was, therefore, a witty and handsome jeer, 
which Aristippus bestowed on a sottish father. Being asked by him, what he 
would take to teach his child, he answered, a tiiousand drachmas. Whereupon, 
the other crying out, ' O, Hercules, how much out of the way you are ! For 1 
can buy a slave at that rate !' The philosopher replied : ' Do it then, and instead 
of one, thou shalt purchase two slaves, for thy money, — ^him whom tiiou buyest 
for one, and thy son for the other.' " • • 

Let us be instmcted by this heathen oracle, if we will not by the divine one 
in all our hands, to do our utmost, to provide the best of teachers for our youth, 
and thus see them furnished with a good education, as the best legacy which we 
can possibly give them, since houses may bum up, and riches fly away ; while of 
our wisdom, nothing can deprive us, but the especial providence of God. * * 

School Cohmittee.— ^Isa SKory, Oliver A. TcBi^lar^ Ebenexer Tappoan, Jr, 
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MARBLEHEAD. 

No SKiiBCTTOir wmom RjcromT. 

School Co]aiiTTKB.--AbfiWanel LmdMy^ Jr^ Mm S^foHmmk^ Jk, & Jl. 
Ortganf, Htmy G. GaOemm, Mm & GogguML 



METHUEN. 

SsuccTioNs FROM [PmiiiTED] Rkyoet. Another school yeu^ with its laboNi 
and toOs, and anzietieB, and responsibilitieB, and diitiee peifbnned or neglectadi 
has now closed. It has again become tl;^ duty of your committee to submit their 
annual report In doing so, several very important questions force themselvea 
upon our attention. Have our schools prospered above preceding years? Are 
they now what they should be ? Are they what we have a right to expect them 
to be ? Have the committee, and teachers, and parents been faithiul in the dis* 
charge of every duty ? What evils have been removed ? What still remain to 
be eradicated by future diligence ? To answer these queries, and submit there- 
with the results of another yell's experience, will be the object of this repoil 

On taking a general survey of our schools for the year past, it is believed that 
some advance has been made over preceding years. With some few exceptions, 
the teachers have been more successful. Fewer deficiencies than heretofore have 
existed in the government of the schools. Some of the teachers have succeeded 
in maintaining good order, without resorting to corporal punishment Such a re- 
sult is matly to be desired in all of our schools. And although ^our committee 
do not feel it their duty to take any decided stand against the infliction of corpo* 
ral punishment, they would very earnesUy rtcommend to teachers perseverance in 
their efiforts to secure good order, so far as possible, without resorting to it It is 
believed that our schools can never become so powerfully instrumental in pro- 
moting the well-being of their members as it is possible for them to become, either 
in a moral or educational point of view, until the heart shall be reached tnrough 
the understanding ; and obedience secured by securing the affections. The teach- 
er is engaged primarily, it is true, merely as an instructer of the sciences : but ho 
becomes a teacher of morals incidentally, and indeed necessarily, from tne force 
of circumstances. (>rder must be maintamed in school. The teacner, in laboring 
for its maintenance, does, by the means he uses, exert a powerful influence, for 
good or evil, upon the hearts of his pupils. If he moves with dignity, maintains 
strict decorum, and governs by the persuasiveness of affection, he tnereby elevates 
his scholars in the scale of moral bein^. His influence upon them will be as tiie 
^ refiner's fire," operating to purify their hearts bv drawing out the affections, and 
causing them to act, despite all selfish and sordid feeling. But if, on the other 
hand, he is passionate in his manner, indecorous in his language or habits, and re- 
sorts to improper means for securing order, he is corrupting {lia pupils. His influ- 
ence is a depraving power upon their hearts. Thus his whole example before 
them is on^ of a purifying, moral tendency, or debasing and corrupting to the 
heart 

Children are emphatically imitators. They not onl^r adopt, in a great measure, 
the habits and manners of others, but also imbibe their spirit Especially is this 
true in regard to their teachers. ''They are," in the language of another, ''the 
glass, at which children dress themselves." How careful then ought we to be, to 
see to it, that these glasses cast a |yroper reflection, — ^that teachers are persons of 
such examples as it is poper for children to imitate. We may bear witn the odd- 
ities, eccentricities, and even mors] blemishes of a friend for friendshijy's sake ; 
bnt when we select that friend for a teacher, and place him in the schoolroom, 
where he becomes an example for children to copy, where his mind becomes the 
model by which theirs will be formed, it is quite uiother matter. Instead of bear- 
ing with his imperfections as a mere matter of kindness to him, we then volun- 
tsnly take such measures as will entsil them upon oar children. 

A littie consideration of these facts will show the vast importance of the oflke 
of pntdential eommitUei — an office more important, it is believed, tbsn any other 
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belonging to our Conunon School systenL The school committee may judge, and 
it is their duty to judge, of the qutdifications of the teacher in a literary point of 
view, and also of his ability to ffovem the school ; but of his personal manners 
and peculiar turn of mind, they have no standard by which they may judge ; and 
dhould they, on accoui\t of any supposed deficiency in these respects, reject an 
applicant, they would probablv find it difiicnlt to satisfy either the applicant him- 
sen, or his personal friends, of the iustness of their course. But tlie prudential 
committee labors under no such embarrassment He is obliged to render no rea- 
son. I^ for any reason satisfiictory to himself, he chooses not to contract with an 
applicant, the matter will there quietly rest Neither the present feelings, nor 
future interests of any person or persons, are sacrificed thereby. 

But there is another consideration which tends to enhance, in a great degree, 
the importance of the office of prudential committee. They can grenerally select 
teachers known to be thoroughly qualified in all of the branches that they will be 
called upon to teach. The necessity of their doing this, grows out of the circum- 
stances of the case. Teachers are required by law to obtain certificates that they 
are qualified for the discharge of their duties. Now the difficulty lies in the great 
latitude of construction put upon the term quaUfuxdion. Your committee find no 
applicants with any surplus attainments. ML the knowledge, and aU, the qualifi- 
cations of the most accomplished teacher will find ample field for action in the 
schoolroom; while many, with far more limited qualifications, will make them- 
selves both useful and acceptable as teachers. It is not uncommon for those who 
have spent some years in the business of teaching, and who have acquired consid- 
erable reputation as teachers, to prove themselves sadly deficient in some of the 
very fundamentals of an education. While they would instruct very well in some 
branches of study, they would utterly fail in others. Some teachers will answer 
such questions as are put them by the committee with so much readiness that they 
are said to ^^hem," when, at the same time, it is manifest that they lack that qidtk- 
ne88 of perception and those powers of m^icinn, which make a teacher eminently 
successful For example, it is not enough that a teacher is able to solve a mathe- 
matical problem by a tedious half hou^s study, thus consuming a portion of time 
that should be employed in other labors ; but he should be able to do it at once, 
or rather give his pupil such light on the subject as will enable him to solve it 
himself. Again ; some of our teachers, who have succeeded very well on the 
whole ; have given good satisfiiction in the districts where they have taught ; and 
have received large compensation for their services, have been sadly deficient in 
spelling,— committing mistakes on the most common words. 

In the returns made by a teacher, whose school in many respects has ranked 
high during the past winter, we have the following specimens of erroneous spell- 
ing, viz.: ^arWimatickj^ for arUhmeUc; "expenoey^ for expense; *^ grcBmmiar^ for 
grammar ; ^ Grettdief^ for Greenkqf; besides several other examples I have not 
room to mention. Such a teacher cannot be critusaL When his attention is occu- 
pied by a variety of topics, as it sometimes must be, errors will pass unnoticed ; 
and he will thus mingle wrong instruction with right All these points should be 
so familiar to the teacher that an error will^'or upon his nervesj like a discord upon 
the ear of the teacher of music. Now it wm be perceived that, although your 
school committee may not feel at liberty to reject such teachers, it should be the 
constant aim to avoid the necessity of approving them. This can only be efl^ted 
by the prudential committee securing the services of those, known to possess sta- 
ling qualifications. * * 

Amonff the improvements of the past year, we would mention, with great satis- 
faction, me introduction of blank maps into the village schools. Your committee 
are confident that a knowledge of very many geographical facts may be obtained 
from them in far less time than in any other way. And while they mention with 
approbation their introduction into these schools, they would earnestly recommend 
to the several districts to take the earliest possible opportunity to devise means for 
placing a similar set of maps in every schoolroom in town. 

We come now to the item of books. Few causes, aside IGrom the qualifications 
of the teacher himself, exert a more important influence i^K>n the piosperilnr of a 
school and the advancement of its members in the several branches of science, 
than does a proper selection of, and uniformity in books. It will be evident to 
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every one, on a moment's reflection, that where a variety of text-hooks on the 
same hranches of science is used in school, the numher of classes will he multi- 
plied, and the time of the teacher will be just so many times divided ; conse- 
quently, the share to be allotted to each class will be proportionably less. Sup- 
pose twenty scholars are engaged in the study of geography, with four different 
text-books, making necessarily as many different classes ; ana suppose the teacher 
to be able to allot but forty mmutes to this branch of study. Instead of spending 
that time with one large class, he will be obliged to divide it among four classes, 
and can therefore give them but ten minutes each. It is true that as the different 
members will have attained to different degrees of advancement, more than one 
class might be necessary if all used the same text-book. But this circumstance, 
instead of weakening the argument for a uniformity in books, very much strength- 
ens it For the same difference in the degree of advancement of the several 
scholars will exist in connection with the variety of text-books, as without it Re- 
membering this fact, and remembering also that the variety in the text-books, in- 
stead of matching with the difference in advancement, so as to make the divisions 
into classes by the text-books correspond with the divisions by scholarship, it will 
be seen that a second division will be required. Being brought in, as these books 
are, promiscuously, there must first be a division into classes according to books, 
making, by the above supposition, four in number. Then as those who use the 
same books will have attained to different degrees of scholarship, and as scholars 
with widely different degrees of advancement cannot be profitably classed to- 
gether, a sub-division of each of the former classes may be necessary. Here then, 
mstead of having some two classes only, as we miffht have, were there a uniform- 
ity in books, we have eight or more in number, making as many divisions of the 
teacher's labor and time. Now if we consider in what the proper business of the 
teacher consists, — ^that his labors do not end with a mere putting of the questions 
which the book contains, but should extend to a lucid explanation of the many 
points involved in the lesson, and such an application of these as will enable the 
several members to understand more fully meir bearing and import, — we can but 
perceive the great loss sustained in consequence of the aforementioned divisions. 
Instead of having forty minutes, to be divided between two classes, thus giving 
twenty minutes to each, (which is little time enough surely for the proper dis- 
charge of the duties involved,) there must be a division of that time into some 
eight or more different parts, thus leaving only five minutes, or even less, to each 
division ; a portion of time far too short for any thing but a^mere mockery of the 
teacher's labors. • • 

The 23d sect of the 23d chap, of the Revised Statutes reads as follows : " The 
school committee shall never direct to be purchased or used, in any of the town 
schools, any school books, which are calculated to favor the tenets of any particular 
sect of Christians.^ It seems that our law-makers, in consideration or the fact 
that the various denominations of Christians are united in the cause of education, 
it being one of common interest, supposed it best to exclude from our schools, and 
even from our school books, every thing that is calculated to excite jealousies, 
create animosities, foment discords, or prevent united and persevering effort in 
their support And this course is manifestly a wise one. Should the opposite 
course be pursued and sectarianism be admitted into our schools in any form, the 
consequences would be ruinous in the highest degree. Instead of harmony and 
union of effort, our school districts would become, as they too often have become, 
the theatres of contests, not unlike the strifes in the political world. Every an- 
nual meeting would become an occasion for the marshalling of forces, and the 
trial of party strength. The successful of to-day would tremole lest they should 
become the proscribed of to-morrow. The blessings of our schools, like the spoils 
of political conquest, would then be mostly confined to the "tiw," while the "ottto* 
would do little more than annoy their more fortunate neighbors. In short, instead 
of being nurseries of science and virtue, our schools would then become hot-beda 
of hatred and strife. The law then, being a wise one, and the school committee 
being the appointed agents under that law, they have a far higher duty to perform 
than the securing of any party or selfish end. * * 

It will be seen also, on consulting the above list, that a work on Anatony and 
Physiology is recommended as a text-book for classes. It is not expected that 
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the membeiB of our Common Schools will find it profitable, or practicable, to go 
into all the technicalities of these subjects, or to pursue them so fiir as it is neces- 
sary for the physician and surgeon to da But it is thought to be yery important 
that they should become acquainted with the first principles of those sciences, that 
they may understand in some measure the action of the organs of life, and be 
better enabled to guard against the dangers that everywhere attend them. A lim- 
ited acquaintance only with the principles involved in the firame-work of our being, 
will furnish the means of preventing many of those diseases, and of avoidii^ 
many of those accidents, which often render men miserable for life. For exam- 
ple, a knowledge of the structure of the ejfe, and of the action of light upon its 
parts, will show at once the very great danger of looking upon too strong a light, 
or endeavoring to read, or perform any kind of work, requiring clear-sightedness, 
in a veiy fiiint one. When the physical laws are violated in these respects, the 
blindness that follows is no more unaccountable than the lameness of a muscle of 
the arm or leg, when over-strained. So deeply involved is the heaUh, and even 
the Ufe of man, in a knowledge of himself, that it is truly wonderful that a knowl- 
edge of the physiology of beasts, and birds, and fishes, as set forth in natural his- 
tory, should oe esteemed as essential to a good substantial education, while the 
physiology of man is suffered to pass in utter neglect The one may be regarded 
as little more than a luxury of the mind, while the other involves to some extent 
the matter of Itfe and dtaUu In making these remarks, we would not be under- 
stood as regarding the study of natural history 2e99, but the physiology of man 
more. 

Having already prolonged these remarks beyond what was anticipated, we 
would refer to former reports for remarks touching the early examination of teach- 
ers ; the importance of parents' visiting the schools ; the great evil of a want of 
punctuality in scholars ; the ventilation of schoolhouses ; and the great value of 
school apparatus. 

We cannot close these remarks without expressing the hope, that the exertions 
now made by our State authorities, and by individuals, for the advancement 
of our Common School interests, will not be in the least degree relaxed until 
eveiy school is elevated to the highest rank it is capable of occupying ; and a 
thorough, practical education is funiished to all the youth in our land. 



School CoionTTEE. — A, A. JUiner, /. C PkiUipSj S, W, Fidd, 



MIDDLETON. 

Selections from Report. * * With respect to the government of our 
schools, we have a few remarks to offer. The disparity in the sees of the scholars 
renders it very difficult to fix upon a system of cuscipline which will secure the 
greatest amount of good. The interests of the more advanced part of the school 
require the adoption of much more decided measures than the health and happi- 
ness of the vouxiger portion might seem to warrant Hence it is obvious, that 
the teacher has great difficulties to contend with, though we think these difficul- 
ties have, for the most part, been very successfully met, during the past year. • • 

We are happy to state that our schools have been continued for a longer time 
the past year tnan formerly, owing to an increased appropriation made by the 
town last spiiB^. And we hope an increasing liberal spirit will be manifested 
until a sum ahiQl be appropriated commensurate to the importance of the object 
to be attained. * * 

School Cohmittee. — Forrest Jefferds^ Amos Batchddery Dcmid EmersotL 



NEWBURY. 

Selections from Report. * * While the schools have all been continued 
eonsidenbly longer than in previous years, in consequence of the aid allowed 
them, they have at the same time exhibited a greater number of scholars, in the 
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aggrejy^te, and in some of the districts the schohus have shown, also, a mater 
proficiency in stady. But while the committee would not be unmindftil of these 
improvements, and would congratulate the town on the great good which has ob- 
viouidy resulted to all classes of the people, from the operation of the several 
schook during the last year, they would by no means encourage the idea that aU 
has been done, by means of the schools, that could have been done, or might have 
been expected. They feel obliged, on the other hand, to complain that the schools 
in the town are doin^ but UUUj comparatively, to accomplish the object for which 
they have been so wisely introduced, and so steadily and so libendly sustained ; 
and it becomes a question of the utmost importance to all the people of the town» 
to consider why it is, that with the means of instruction so ample, and so accessi- 
ble to all, so many of the ^outh amon^ us are likely to grow up with so limited 
and inadequate an education. Why it is, that so many are so little acquainted 
with the very elements of knowledge ; — ^that only now and then are those to be 
found who can read so well as to find reading a jHeasun, and be able, (as all ought 
to be,) to derive from it daily increasing stores of knowledge ; — ^that hardly any 
are accomplished in the art of writing, and that only a few are any further ac- 
quainted with even the more common sciences, than to be able to explain or apply 
some of their simplest principles P The fact is, that the children are not broiighi 
t^ to these things. They are not kept constantly at school,— 4ihey are tauffht l>y 
piecemeal, — ^put to their studies to-day, and taken off from them to-morrow,— ^lardly 
mitiated into the mysteries of the schoohxx>m, before they are called away to be 
put to other occupations. In some of the districts, there are those between the 
ages of 4 and 16 years who are not reported at school at all, duiinff the whole 
year ; some appear on the register only a few Umea; many but a small portion of 
either of ^e terms. A majority, (and that even of the most constant,) are fre- 
quendy absent, and almost a& of them more or less irregular. The average attend- 
ance, in most of the districts, has usually been but about one half of Sie whole 
number of scholars. These factEi are enough to show us why it is that many of 
our youth are likely to grow up with an imperfect and incompetent education. 
But the facts themselves, how are those to be accounted for ? How happens it 
that the abundant means of instruction afforded by our schools, are so generally 
neglected ? While the committee would content themselves with merely sub- 
mitting this inquiry to the town, without expressing their own opinions positively 
in reply to it, they would not refrain from hinting at some of the means by which 
the deficiency in question may be remedied. And first of all, they suppose that 
any change ror the better must be brought about, like most other reforms, by rea- 
soning with the people. * * It is for the people individually, as parents and 
guardians, and not collectively, as legislators, to say whether tne cmldren shall 
attend the schools. Nor are we to re^et that this is so. The work to be under- 
taken is the more hopeful because it bes the nearer home, in our littie neighbor- 
hood, in our families, and in our own minds. We may proceed to introduce the 
desired reform without awaiting the tardy action of the laws, or leaning on any 
foreign influence. We are to act upon each other in the matter, and by such 
means as are suggested by feelings of mutual interest, kindness and good neigh- 
borhood. And among these means, the committee woidd suggest occasional meet- 
ings in the districts, for consultation and discussion upon the subject of the schools. 
The experiment was made in some of the districts the last year, and was attended 
with very good effects. If more were said in the districts about the schools, with 
especial aim to promote their improvement, a livelier interest in them would be 
awakened. Let those who feel interested more, and others who are well disposed, 
but too indifferent, become interested with them, and as the interest of the parents 
is increased, the evil of irregular attendance, on the part of the children, will be 
diminished. How much importance the founders of the Common School system 
attached to the constant attendance of the scholars, and how far they considered 
the matter subject to the control of those local influences which might be brought 
to bear upon it, may be seen in the provisions which they enacted with respect to 
it In the statutes of the Commonwealth, it is made the duty of the resident min- 
isters of the gospel, the selectmen, and the school committees in the town, to exert 
their influence and to use their best endeavors that the youth of the town shall 
regularly attend tiie schools established for their instruction. The means of secur- 
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iBg a belter atteadaaee of the scholam, here brou^t to view, should not be neg- 
lected. It has not indeed been whoUy neglected, and yet it may be asked whether 
its utmost efficiency has been tried Have the resident ministers of .the gospel, 
the selectmen of the town, and the school committees endeavored, with their ut- 
most influence, (according to the provision,) to secure the regular attendance of the 
youth, at the schools established for their instruction ? Have they made Aill proof 
of the prerogative with which the Legislature has invested them ? • * 

They would also sug^;est, as Bome incentive to the parents, that so much 
of the school money as is derived fircmi the income of tiie surplus revenue, or 
more, be apportioned to the several districts, according to the average attendance 
in die districts respectively. On this reconmiendation the committee would beg 
leave to remark, that a principle of apportionment so just in itself, — aside from its 
bearing on the matter of attendance,--should not be overlooked. * * 

The committee would suggest, as one more means of securing a better attend- 
ance in some of the districts, an improvement in the schooUunues, Is it any won- 
der that the children, especially the younger, are reluctant to attend school, com- 
pelled, as they often are, to sit on crowded seats, (if they may be permitted to sit 
at all, rather tiian be ^packed away," as one teacher expressed it, ^ in a file,") at 
best to occupy seats so high as to suspend their feet above the floor, and contrived 
in other respects as if on purpose to torture their occupants,— and here sit with 
the utmost circumspection by the hour together ? Is it any wonder that they 
should dread the school hours as they woidd the stocks or the pillory ? and that 
parents, out of mere compassion, should keep them at home ? But the school- 
houses operate against the constant attendance of the children in another way. 
The children not only get sick of them, but often get sick in them, and are obliged 
to stay away. In the summer season, the unwholesome gases, and the excessive 
heat arising from a want of suitable ventilation and shade, create an atmosphere 
which cannot fail to affect the health of those who are Ions exposed to it In the 
winter the case is even worse. On a cold day, when the neat of the salamander 
is raised to its maximum, and the air from without comes rushing in through the 
thousand fissures in the loose and dilapidated walls, there is the greatest possible 
exposure to colds, — and fects are not wanting to show that the most virulent and 
obstinate diseases have been induced by tiiis exposure. It miffht be doubted 
whether, in some of the schoolhouses, the elements of learning or uiose of disease, 
are the most abundanUy inculcated. Not a few of the cases of chronic debility, 
rheumatisms, premature old age, and degenerate constitutions, are to be referred 
to this source. One of your committee was laid up in his house a whole month, 
(the last year,) with inflammation of the throat and lungs, produced by no 
other visible cause than his attending an examination of the scholars, of less than 
two hours, in one of the schoolhouses. Some of the parents are unwilling to 
send their children to such places ; and others, who choose not to provide better 
accommodations, find their children frequentiy unwell, after they begin to go to 
school, and are obliged to keep them away. If we would see the children uni- 
fbrmly at school, we must provide them with convenient and comfortable houses. 
Who doubts that an improvement in acconmiodation would be followed with an 
improvement in attendance ? This question has been settied, beyond a doubt, in 
one of the districts this very year. Let commodious, tasteful, well constructed 
houses be substituted for those which now occupy the ground, and the town will 
hear less complaint in future about attendance. 

But we pass to the conclusion of our general remarks, by suggesting once more 
that the character and the qualifications of the teacher have much to do with the 
attendance of the children. If the children love their teacher, (as has been 
evinced in some cases this winter,) they will hardly be induced to stay at home. 
Let the committees provide interesting and accomplished teachers, and they will 
secure an attraction over the children which will seldom faiL The committee are 
happy to find a growing interest in this matter, and on the subject of the schools 
at large ; it is tms that we need, and <»ily this, to carry the schools forward to that 
^ace which they ou^t to occupy. Let something of the same enthusiasm that is 
felt in the interests of commerce, a^culture and manufactures, in stocks, ex- 
changes, banks, and other branches of political economy, be awakened in behalf 
of the schools, and th^ will keep pace with these other interests. If, indeed, the 
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schools are not advanced, nothing else of importance will beadvanced. The main- 
spring and the foundation of all our enterpnze lie in them. Legislation will avail 
but little when these are wanting, or defective; and if these are all doing their 
duty, legislation will come right The great men at the capitol may do what they 
will, or leave what they will undone, they can neither save the country nor ruin it. 
Let the busy agency of our innumerable little schools be kept up, and directed 
arijght, and the public coiruption will be worked off Honesty and truth will pi©. 
vaiL Mutual confidence will be established. Those unhappy differences arising 
from sectional and party interests, will be adjusted, — and the sacred union be- 
queathed to us by our pious and patriotic fathers will be perpetuated. • • 

Disirid ATo. 9. The condition of this school, for the past year, presents, in 
some respects, a good example for the town. It was kept in operation nearly the 
whole year. * • The number of scholars in attendance was greater than ever 
before. The improvement in this respect has been owing, in a great meas- 
ure, to the influence of the new schoolhouse built the last year, and modelled 
with express reference to the proper object of a schoolhouse. It is decidedly 
the best constructed house in the town. The enterprize by wiiich it was got 
up, and the liberality displayed in its generous dimensions and finished work- 
manship, deserve the applause of the town. The school can be continued, 
with suitable vacations, through the whole year ; and should it advance another 
year or two, as it has done some time past, it wiU afford a good illustration of the 
advantages and capabilities of the Conmion School system. 

School Committee. — Leonard WUMnghn, Henry Dvrant, John C. March, 
Ihmds JL Adams, Roger & Howard, David P. Page, JEbenezer Savory. 
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Selections from [Printed] Report. • • Absence, Tardiness, ffc, in (he 
Schools. — One of the most serious hindrances to the success of our Public Schools 
in all past time, has been a want of constant and punctual attendance. It has 
been the standing topic for a paragraph in all the committees' reports ; and it has 
been a chief burden of complaint on the part of teachers, carried in some instan- 
ces so far as to be offered by them as an apology for any deficiency in the pro- 
gress of their schools. 

During the former part of the year just ended, this cause of complaint was in 
the full tide of its influence. Your committee were satisfied, firom the frequency 
of complaints made to them on this score, that something should be done to abate 
the evil, and at least to remove this ever ready excuse for the backwardness of 
scholars or inefficiency of teachers. 

Inquiries were therefore made by the board, as to the statistics of absence, tar- 
diness and premature dismissions, in the various schools, but particularly 'at first 
with reference to the male high schooL They ascertained that as an average, 
one-tenth of the scholars from either department were absent each half day 
through the summer term, and for purposes of mere pleasure, — an excursion to 
Plum Island or attendance at the launcMng of a ship, for instance, — ^that in one 
department ySmiieen, and in the other twer^v scholars had been absent in one half 
day ; that such instances were " neither rew nor far between," and that ioritten 
excuses from their parents were required, and uniformly obtained by them on the 
following morning. They ascertained that on an average, one-tenth of the schol- 
ars daily presented written requests from their parents for dismission an hour or 
more before the close of the school. They ascertained that the scholars thus fre- 
quentiy absent, lost the lessons of the day on which they were absent, and also 
were mcapable of proceeding understandingly with their class when they re- 
turned. 

The teachers were either obliged to suffer such scholars to fall behind the reg- 
ular classes, and of them form a new class very much to their own inconvenience 
and the injury of the regular classes, or to submit to the disheartening alternative 
of requiring their classes to wait till the laggards could be brought up. As the 
time of the teachers was fully occupied with the existing classes, they could not 
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with any propriety take the fbnner course, and they felt compelled to adopt the 
latter. 

In some instances the same lesson was assigned and laboriously explained by 
the teachers for three or four different days, in order that ofl might be prepared 
to proceed understandingly ; and after all, some luckless absentee would come in 
and say : — *^Iuhu absent when the dasa went over that lesion^ and I cannot under- 
stand U!" This was a new demand upon the teachers' time and patience, which 
could not be answered without neglect to the regular classes. 

In the mean time it was discovered that the regular scholars became disheart- 
ened and to some extent listless, and their progress was evidently retarded. 

Your conmiittee saw, or thought they saw, an incalculable waste of money, of 
time, of labor, of patience and of improvement in the existence of a condition of 
things now but faintly described. They saw that a very great injury must fall 
upon the delinquent himself. He was ronning most ruinous habits, — ^habits of in- 
difference to duty, to study, and to his own character. No one can count up the 
evil that has fallen upon a young person, when he has lost his self-respect as a 
scholar so far as to feel without remorse his vnftriofHJtkj to his class-mates, and can 
come habitually without blushing to a recitation which he must hlundar through, 
because he was unable from his irregularity to leam the lesson. 

But the individual was by no means the only injured party. In fact the many, 
the whole school, were obliged also to suffer on account of theyeu^. It was be- 
cause of the absence of the^^^w, that the mafw in the class were obli^d to dwell 
four successive days upon a lesson which had been thoroughly explained on the 
first It was on account of the lagging yetr, that the many were doomed to suffer 
the mortification of a snaU-ltke progress during the whole term, and at its close 
to be reported only a few pages ahead of the point from which they looked for- 
ward with high hope and cheerful resolve at its beginning. In other words, it 
was seen that the progress of the great majority was very seriously impeded dur- 
ing the week, the month, the whole year, by the inexcusable delinquency of the 
comparatively small number, who were themselves by no means enriched, by 
being kept away from the common fountains of knowledge. 

It was known moreover to your committee, that there were in the town, other 
pupils qualified to enter this school, who were awaiting an opportunity to obtain 
vacant seats ; and they supposed they saw a ipanifest impropriety in allowing the 
limited number of seats in the high school to be claimed by those who would not 
occupy them, and refused to those who would. In short, it was perfectly obvious, 
that to allow these evils to continue without an attempt to abate them, would be 
to nefflect the obligations of duty, the best interest of the delinquents themselves, 
and the advancement and prosperity of the whole school 

From the best information that could be obtained, and indeed from the nature 
of the case, your committee arrived at the conclusion, that most of the absence 
complained o^ — excepting, of course, tiiat occasioned by sickness, — and most of 



the premature dismission, uhju of itself unnecessary, — ^that almost every parent, by 
a litlle of system and foiethougnt in the management of family affairs, could find 
ample time aside from the six school hours, in which his child could perform his 
requirements. It was recollected, that, taking the year through, only one-half of 
the time between the rising and setting of the sun is demanded for school, even 
if we do not reckon the vacations, and the Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, 
to say nothing of the time which might be gained by early rising. It was under- 
stood also that many of those who spent their school hours in parental service, 
were wont to spend their other hours in play, thus evincing the want of parental 
care and system, and clearly demanding the action of those to whom the superin- 
tendence of the schools had been committed. 

With all these facts and considerations in view, and under a full conviction of 
the importance of the step they were about to take, at a meeting of the board 
held October 8th, the following regulations for the male high school were unani- 
mously adopted. 

ATTENDANCE, — ^MALE HIGH SCHOOL. 

1st " Pupils belonging to this school shall be required to attend punctually 
and constantly ; and every boy absent for whatever cause, shall be restored to his 
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fonner standing in echool, only on eondUkn that he aball hnog a written ezcnae 
for his absoice finom his parent or guardian, and ako within a reasonable time, 
prepare himself to recite, to the satisfiustion of his teacher, all lessons recited by 
his class daring his absence." 

Sd. **A]so, any boy absent fiom school more than one half day during any 
month, unless his absence be occasioned by his own sickness, or by sickness or 
death in the ftmily to which he belongs, shall not be allowed by the teacher 
again to take his seat, except by written pennission of the sttb-c<»nmittee of the 
schooL" 

3d. ** And scholars dismissed during school hours by the request of their par- 
ents and guardians, shall be consider^ absent for the half day, on which such 
dismission is requested." 

These regulations went into operation on the 1st day of November. The re- 
sult was most favorable ; absences, except for sickness, have since been hardly 
known. Dismission before the close of the school, has in only one or two instan- 
ces been requested, — ^then not granted, — and tardiness very unfrequent So per- 
fectly satisfactory has been the result of this measure, that the statistics furnished 
from the registers of the teachers for the months of November, December, Jan- 
uary and February last past, are below set in contrast with those of the same 
months the year before. 



ENGIJ9H DEPARTMENT. 



Half days. 
Nov. 1840, absent from all causes, 310 
Dec. 1840, " « « 213 

Jan. 1841, " " " 242 

Feb. 1841, " « " 325 



Total, 



1090 



Half days. 

Nov. '41, absent from all causes, only 24 
Dec. »41, " « « « 161 

Jan. *42, « « « " 88 

Feb. M2, « « " « . 18 



Total, 



291 



LATm DEPARTBfENT. 



Half days. 
Nov. 1840, absent from all causes, 235 
Dec. 1840, « « « 282 

Jan. 1841, « " " 305 

Feb. 1841, « « " 299 



Add as above. 



1121 
1090 



In both Departments, last year, 2211 



Halfdavs. 

Nov. '41, absent from all causes, only 26 
Dec. Ml, " " " " 104 

Jan. '42, " " " " 72 

Feb. '42, " " " " 8Q 



Total, 
Add 



288 
291 



In both Departments, this year, 579 



Of the 579 absences this year, only 24 have been for other causes than ^ sick- 
ness or death in the family," leaving 555 cases arising from sickness in four 
months. Now supposing the sickness to have been the same last year, and it is 
probable it was no greater, — (though the registers do not make it certain,) and 
admitting that all t£e absences tilus year were necessary, we have 2211 less 
57&=1^2 cases proved to have been unnecessary last year, and saved to the 
school by the measures of the present year, in the short space of four months ! 

Admitting the sickness to have been the same in both cases, and the absence 
for all other causes has been 24 this year to 1656 last year. 

Again, suppose the four months to represent the gam for a whole year, and we 
have three times 1632=4896 half days, or 2448 days, ^ned in a year. As there 
are 5 school days in a week and about 48 school weeks in a year, equal to 240 
days, divide 2448 days by 240, and we have ten years and one^/ifth of school time 
saved in this single school ! 

Very little ojmosition to this measure, has been manifested by the parents of 
the scnolars. Only two or three cases have occurred in which a pupil has been 
absent more than one half day in the month ; and the committee have found no 
cause in these instances to jud^e the absence inexcusable. They must therefore 
express their conviction, that Uie experiment thus far has been most singularly 
successful 
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Shortly after the above measures were adopted for the high school, it was as- 
certained that the evils of absence, tardiness and early dismission, existed even 
to a more alarming extent in the male grammar schools, and that similar reasons 
could be assigned why these evils should there also be abated. Regulations sim- 
ilar to those for the high school, with somewhat easier provisions were adopted, 
and put in operation in each of these schools on the 1st day of Januaiy. The 
following are the results : — 

NORTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 



Half days. 

Jan. 1841, absent from all causes, 441 
Feb. 1841, " " " 415 



Total, 856 



Half days. 
Jan. '42, absent from all causes, 169 
Feb. '42, « " " 115 



Total, 284 



Of the 284 cases this year, 212 were occasioned by sickness. Allowing the 
284 cases to have been necessary this year and the sickness to have been the 
same in both years, there have been removed from the school in two months 572 
interruptions by absence, clearly proved to have been not absokAety necessary. 



WEST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 



Half days. 

Jan. 1841, absent from all causes, 511 
Feb. 1841, " « " 439 



Total, 950 



Half days. 

Jan. 1842, absent from all causes, 236 
Feb. 1842, " « « 168 

Total, 404 



* * On the whole, therefore, the board are fully persuaded that very muck has 
been gamed by the present arrangement, and very IttUe has been lost. They are 
fully persuaded, if the very few parents who have been called to make some little 
sacrifice in order to send their children constantly, could visit these various 
schools as they have done, and could see, as thes/ think they have seen,, the ruinous 
tendency of the irregularity complained of, and the untold advantages already 
gained by a commendable constancy in attendance, that this minor inconvenience 
on the part of the few would be most cheerfully submitted to, while the " great- 
est good of the greatest number" is so undeniably promoted by it * * 

Prom the tone of the foregoing remarks, it may possibly be thought to be the 
intention of your conunittee to reconmiend the introduction into the Public Schools 
of higher branches than those now taught Such is not the case. They would 
not advise, at least for the present, ana with reference to the grammar and pri- 
mary schools, any change in the studies, — ^they look only for an improvement in 
the quality of the instruction given. This matter was distinctly presented in the 
report of their predecessors last year ; and with the views there expressed, your 
committee coincide. Comparatively speaking, there are but few children in this 
town who remain in school sufficiently long, or whose probable vocations when 
they leave, render it necessary for them to attend to the languages or the highest 
branches of an English education. For these few, provision is made in the high 
schools. The remainder, who are the great majority, are obliged to be content, 
so far as school leamin? is concerned, with the rudiments of a good English edu- 
cation ; and this is all me town are called upon to provide. But to provide even 
this, implies the doing of more than has as yet been accomplished. Nominally, 
in respect to their studies, our schools may be all that is desired ; but they are 
not so in point of fact Let it be readily granted that in the grammar schools, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar and geography alone should be taught, — 
in how many cases are these taught as thoroughly as they ought to be ; — ^how 
many of those who leave these schools vLregood readers, — ^faultless spellers ; — ^how 
many write a fair hand, — ^use language correctly, and are never at a loss about 
the boundaries of any State, or the situation of any place in their own country ? 
A fair answer to these questions, it is feared, would prove that there is as yet no 
danger that too much will be taught in our Public Schools ; or more than what 
those who may honestly think much learning a useless if not a dangerous thing 
to the many, would admit all ought to know. In considering their suggestions. 
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your committee ask that what they have now said may be kept in mind. Thmr 
are not, they believe, disposed to indulge in romantic notions. They do not wvol 
to torn grammar schools into high schools, or high schools into univeraities. 
They would simply advise the town to diminish, in regard to their system of pab- 
lic instraction, the distance which now stretches between tlheory andyad. All 
who know any thing about the matter, know that to teach children, the nidi- 
ments of an Fingliah education, so that tiiey shall leain them thosou^hly, and un- 
der circumstances favorable to their health and morals, a state of things is requi- 
site, of the possession of which in any thing like perfection, our schools cannot 
yet boast There is yet room for further refonn and further improvement ; and 
the time is still distant when fears of doing too much for our town schools will 
need to disturb the composure of any one. Sufficient provision has not been made 
for all who may wish to attend those schools, — ^neither is the instruction given in 
them as thorough and complete, as is desirable. Peifaaps this result cannot be 
reached in a single year, and that a gradual progress towards it is all that ouj^t 
to be expected ; still the town should ke^ it before them as the end to be attain- 
ed, and not relax their efiR)rtB or pause in their liberality until their exertions are 
crowned with success. * * 

As already intimated, much remains to be done in regard to the internal afiaim 
of the schools. In the arrangement, management ana modes of instruction, in 
the primary schools especially, not a few changes for the better may be made. 
These schools, which in a true system should be, as it were, the base of the pyra- 
mid, broad enough to sustain the whole superstructure, — ^these schools in which 
education has its commencement, and on wnich the character and condition of 
the higher schools in a great measure depend, need wise and careful attention ; — 
much more attention tiuin your committee have been able to give them. The 
primary school, so far from being the least, is the most important feature in our 
system of public instruction ; for mistakes made there, are seldom if ever cor- 
rected afterwards. A blunder bom in these schools, is apt to continue alive and 
active until it graduates from the high schools and goes forth into the world on its 
mission of disorder. • • 

Your committee mi^ht, in conclusion, support the recommendations they have 
offered, and advocate mcreased attention to the schools, by bringing forward the 
many and well-known arguments for the necessity and value of education. But 
this cannot be necessary. The question as to the need of a good svstem of pub- 
lic instruction in a communitjr like this, is no lonj?er an open or debatable ques- 
tion ; it was settled by the Pilgrims when they first lanaed on these shores, and 
their decision has been confirmed by every succeeding generation of their de- 
scendants. To say that the education of all the people is necessary to the pro- 
tection of property, the promotion of industry and enterprise, and the preserva^ 
tion of order ; that without knowledge houses and lands are of little wortii, and 
that with knowledge the poor man has riches that will not take to themselves 
wings ; to say that our institutions must rest, if they are to endure in their 
strength and their beauty, on the intelligence of the many as their foundation ; 
and mat, in the last analysis, the permanent prosperity of any town is to depend ' 
on the information and virtue of its inhabitants ; to say that in an ignorant commu- 
nity vice wiW prevail, the many be oppressed and cheated h^ the few, or the few 
annoyed or injured by the many, and that religion itself will become fanaticism 
or superstition ; to say in a word, that the peace and growth and ^loiy of the 
Commonwealth, and of consequence the little democracies of which it is com- 
posed, in years to come, are to be diminished or increased, to no small extent, by 
the feebleness or energy, the defectiveness or completeness of our Common School 
system ; — ^to say this, is only to utter truisms, which it may be unnecessary to re- 
peat, but which it is most necessary to remember. In these truisms, new interest 
is now taken throughout the State. * • 

School Committee. — Thomas B. Fox, Jonathan F. Steams, NM/an FoUans- 
bee, Charles J. Brockwa^, WiUiam Pltmer, Da»%d J. MbtHU, Robert Bayley^ Jr^ 
Mihaniel Fosier^ WiUiam Priichard, John Gray, Jr^ Ebenezer Bradbury. 
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ROCKPORT. 

SuiECTioNs FROM [Puntkd] Rspo&t. The interests confided to your com- 
mittee are necessarily of an important character. The habits, manners and mor- 
als of your children are, in an important sense, ccxnmitted to their keeping. This 
being the fact, how esudted and responsible a chaxacter does their omce at once 
assume ! It is in this office if in any, that wisdom, discretion and fidelity are re- 
quired. The duties of your committee are no less than what are implied in the 
superintendence of the education of the rising generation. The rule to be re- 
garded in the selecticm of this committee is the same as that usmilly observed in 
ordinary business ; which is, that the means to be used shall correspond to the in- 
terest at stake. The field on which thev are to operate is the immortal mind, and 
the fruit to be produced as lasting as the deathless spirit We cannot get too 
deep and abiding an impression, tbit the education we receive is to have a perma- 
nent influence on the destiny of our being ; and we venture to affirm that no per- 
sons are suitable to superintend the education of children, who do not assent to 
this trutL To acquire a competent knowledge of reading, writing and arithme- 
tic, though highly necessaiy and essential, is bv no means all that is implied in 
the education contemplated by our Common School system. Our school law, as it 
ought, looks upon man not only as an intellectual, but a moral and social being ; 
and urges, as a matter of the first importance, the proper cultivation of his monl 
nature. The world abounds with instances of perverted education. Science and 
learning, of themselves, will never make a man useful and happy ; virtue must be 
the chief element in that character, which would secure happiness and useful- 
ness to its possessor and to society. If we consult the records of crime we shall 
find, that many of the greatest depredators on human happiness had travelled far 
up tiie hill of science and bedecked their brows with her unfading laurels. That 
education, which leaves out of view the superior claims of the moral virtues, is 
not worthy the name. If we wish to raise up a race of mere infidels, let the idea 
Iirevail that the great pnncijdes of Christianity, instead of lying at the founda- 
tion of aJl our education, are to be kept in the back-ground. No. Our children 
should be taught, that it is more honorable to be hon^ just and benevolent, than 
to be rich, distin^^uished, or even learned. There has been too much of this spu- 
rious education m our naticm for its own profit or advantage. Iiet the children 
of the present generation fail to acquire a reverence for the principles of morality, 
and our nation's doom is sealed. If this apprehension has a foundation in truth, 
it is well for us to inquire what education we would bestow upon our children. 
Would we teach them, their chief good lies in the acquisition of mere loiowledge I 
Would we encourage the development of the lowest propensities of their nature ? 
Would we beget in them a recldess, ambitious spirit, which runs headlong after 
the gaudy i^iantom of wealth, trampling with indinerence on principles of honor I 
Or, would we teach them rather to be ambitious to acquire that true greatness of 
character, which scorns to be enriched with dishonest gains ; that would rather 
pine in want than be suspected of affissHing property upon others' ruined fortunes ; 
tiiat would rather suffer proscription thfm covet that distinction which follows in 
the wake of the heartiess demagogue ; that would rather endure tiie infliction of 
injustice, than be thought to despise the majesty of wholesome law ! Our times, 
our nation and our wond, need men of elevated, decided, intelligent, moral prin- 
ciple, much more than men of mere political sag^ity, depth of learning, and 
schemers for amassing wealth. Now, whence is tUs generation of men to 
cqpring) actuated with these lofly purposes, and elated with a holy ardor to vindi- 
cate 3ie interests of liberty, sustain the majesty of virtue and elevate to their 
proper place the principles of Christianity ? 

They are to spring from our schools and firesides if from any quarter. Here 




responsibility is there and cannot be shaken off. Ye fathers and mothers, ye 
guardians and teachers ! do you feel, that the destinies of your beloved country, 
are garnered up in those artless and frolicsome children, tiiat gather about your 
firesides, yoar shops and schoolrooms ! Their littie voices, that now ring out the 
shouts of joyous childhood, will ere long, be heard in masculine tones in the busy 
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muts of basmess ; in oar legiflktive hallflL mging the enactment of laws whose 
principles, whether just or unjust, will be tne princifdes of their advocates ; or, on 
the b^ach of justice, giving judgment where the rights of innocence and virtue 
are to be adjusted! &y, ye guardians of youth ! w£it shall be the character of 
our laws ? What the safegutuds thrown around the dearest rightEi of the people ? 
Shall honor dwell in the hearts of men of business } Shall the ennine of the 
judge be unsullied, and innocence and oppression find a refuge and asylum on 
the bench of justice ? * • 

By the above sketch it will be seen that the teachers have generally met with 
the approbation of the committee. They have been instructed to look upon their 
pupils as rational and intelligent bein|;B, capable of being ewayed by motives ad- 
dressed to their sense of propriety and justice. To govern by love is a maadm 
that should be in every teacher's mouth. Affection, kindness and persuasion, 
combined with intelligence and decision, will generally succeed in securinff good 
order and attention to study. The inteUect tluit is so obtuse, and the monu prin- 
ciple so perverse, that they cannot be aroused to a relish for knowledge and moral 
excellence by these means, will seldmn be benefited by a stimulus addressed to 
the physical nature. Among many of the larser scholars, of botii sexes, there m 
a degree of enthusiasm and thoroughness in Ineir studies worthy of all pnise. 

Your committee have insisted much on. making instruction as thorou^ and 
practical as possible. To secure this, the black-bcMird has been in firequent use 
m aU our schools ; the exercises on the board bein^ well calculated to promote 
thorou^mess, by illustrating and impressing more vividly on the mind important 
princij^es. We have urged upon the more advanced scholars who are acquainted 
with ffranunar, the importance of writing composition; and in a few instances 
have happily succeeded in inducing some to engage in this profitable exercise. 
This should be a standing exercise m our schools as much as reading. All should 
be taught to write and speak their language with grammatical propriety. To 
know how to read well is the mark of a ^xxl scholar. This exercise is too much 
regarded in our schools as a matter of form. There should be more effcxrt on the 
part of scholars and teachers, to raise the standard of reading in our schools. 
There is ample room, in fact, for improvement, not oidy in the general govern- 
ment of our schools, but in tiie maimer of teaching the usual branches embraced 
in our schocd system. To promote this, much might be done by the people's taking 
more interest in visiting our schools. Every school should also be supplied witn 
sufficient apparatus to enable the teachers to illustrate and explain the branches 
usually taught 

The map, the globe and thermometer should be in every schoolroom. The lat- 
ter instrument would be of ffreat use in regulating the temperature. Ventilation 
cannot be too much regarded where many children are assembled. The lassitude 
uneasiness and disc(»Dfort so often witnessed in school can frequentiy be traced 
to the presence of foul air. The windows of the schoolroom should be made to 
let down to give vent to the noxious vapors. It should never be forgotten that the 
circulation of good air is as necessary to health as the circulation of good blood ; 
indeed the latter cannot be had without the former. * * 

The present system of Private Schools, so far as they include the older and bet- 
ter scholars, we regard as injurious to the Common Schools. Their tendency, we 
think, is to withdraw that encouragement and influence from the Public Schools 
which are necessary to their success, and to build up grades and distinctions in 
society which are umriendly to the interests of the community. All our education, 
we believe, for the common purposes of life, should come through one common 
channeL The genius and spirit of our institutions demand no monopoly of educa- 
tion, but require that her richest honors should be scattered heaven-wide with a 
liberal hand. The whole people and not the few are the source of power and in- 
fluence in our country, and the whole people and not the few consequently require 
the best education. * * 

School Committee. — Lemud Gotf, Wnu JVhipflt. 
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ROWLEY. 
No Selection fkom Report. 

School Committee. — Ja^n Pike^ T^o^a E. Parson, 
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SALEM. 

[The report of the Salem schodl committee is very volnminoas. An improvement, 
amounting almost to an entire change, has been made in the Public Schools of that 
city within the last two years. The expenditures for the last year, for schoolhouses, 
teachers' salaries, and other items pertaining to the schools, were 939,220 75. 

The '< Rules and Regulations'' cover more than thirty pages, closely printed in min- 
ion t3rpe. A selection is made eontaining the regulations for the " East School for 
boys," together with a synopsis of the course of study in that school. As the regula- 
tions and course of study cannot be so fully understood without a plan of the rooms 
in which the school is kept, that also is given. Sbcretakt of the Boasd or Educa- 
tion.] 

Sei^ections from [Printed] Report. * * Eatt School for boysj on Estex and 
BM streets. * * This school shall be divided into two departments, to be denom- 
inated respectively, (from the location of the scboolroams,) the North and South 
Departments. 

Each department shall be divided into eight classes, and each class shall con- 
sist, as nearly as mav be, of twenty-two members. The classes in the North De- 
partment shfldl be called and numbered JVorth first to MirUt eigMh inclusive, and 
the classes in the South Department shall be called and numbered South first to 
South eighth inclusive. 

The studies in the North Department shall be divided into three courses, viz. : 
1. Grammar. 2. Reading, /&*«< course. 3. Reading, «econ(£ course. 

The studies in the S<Mith Department shall be divided into three courses, viz. : 
1. Geography. 2. Arithmetic, ^«< course. 3. Arithmetic, ^econc^ course. 

The course in grammar shall include the study of orthography and etymology 
for the lower classes, and of S3mtax and prosody for the higher classes. Every 
lesson, as far as may be, shall be accompanied by operations on the black-board 
and slates ; and exercises in parsing and composition shall be required from the 
higher classes. [Text-books prescribed.] 

The first course in reading shall comprise instruction in reading, speUing", 
defining and punctuation, so far as these several branches may be connected witii 
the readinff lessons. The second course in reading shall comprise instruction 
prepaxllSyfor the first, and, so far as pnu^tic^bl^m the samen,«nches. In 
Spelling, the scholars shall be constantiy required to write words upon the black- 
board, as well as to spell orally. [Text-books prescribed.] 

The course in geography shall include the study of the elementary and higher 
text-books, the use of maps and globes, the construction of maps, the elements of 
astronomy, history of the United States, and general history, so far as the same 
can be blended with geography. [Text-bool^ prescribed.] 

The first course in ariwmetic shall include the higher branches of mental and 
practical arithmetic, constant operations on slates and black-board, book-keeping, 
and, if practicable, the elements of algebra and geometry. The second course 
shall include the lower branches of mental and practical arithmetic, and simpler 
operations on slates and black-board. [Text-books prescribed.] 

The courses in grammar and geography shall be attended by all the classes in 
both departments, each class being required to prepare and perform two recitations 
and one review in each study during every week. 

The first courses in reading and arithmetic shall be attended by the four higher 
classes in each department, each class being required to prepare and perform four 
recitations and one review in each study during every weeL 

The second courses in reading and arithmetic shall be attended by the four 
lower classes in each department, each class being required to prepare and per- 
form four recitations and one review in each study during every week. 

The six assistants shall be respectively assigned to the six courses into which 
the studies are divided ; and each assistant shidl be exclusively employed in at- 
tending recitations in the course assigned, being required to attend thirty-two 
recitations during every week. 
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The priiicipak shall he respectively aasigiied to the two departments into which 
the school is divided, and shall he employed in reviewing, in the studies of their 
respective departments, all the classes belonging to both departments, — ^the piinci- 
pal of the North Department reviewinj|r eveiy class in each department once 
daring eveiy week in grammar and reading, and the principal of the South De- 
partment reviewiiur eveiy class in each department once during eveiy week in 
geography and arithmetic, — each principal being thus required to attend thirty- 
two reviews during eveiy week. The reviews in grammar and reading shall be 
attended by the classes m one department^ at the same time that the reviews in 
geography and arithmetic are attended by the coiresponding classes in the other 
department; each principal devoting the first half of the week to the classes in 
his own department, and the last hnSfto the classes in the other department 

The classes shall attend recitations in the recitation rooms occupied by the 
respective assistants, — each recitation room being assigned to one assistant exclu- 
sively, and furnished with fixtures and apparatus appropriate to the course of stud- 
ies pursued in it 

The classes shall attend reviews in the schoolrooms occupied by the respective 
principals, at the stations in the rear of the desks designed for this purpose. 

The time devoted to the preparation and also to the performance of each review 
and recitation shall be precisely half an hour, as indicated by the striking of the 
school clock. Any recitation, the preparation and performance of which are not 
completed during the first half hour, may be continued during the next succeeding 
half hour which is appropriated to a recitation in the same study, at the discretion 
of the teacher ; and the principals shall be authorized to detain classes after the 
close of the school, for the purpose of completing reviews, whenever they deem it 
important to appropriate further time to this object 

The movements of the classes, in proceeding to and fix>m the several recitation 
rooms and review stations, shall be regulated by such a method as will prevent 
confusion and require but little time, and will at the same time afford an agreeable 
and salutary recreation. 

The scholars shall be seated at the desks in such a manner that the two occu- 
pants of one desk shall never remain together during the time allotted to recita- 
tions and reviews. For this purpose the members of the first and second classes 
in each department shall occupy the first and second ranges of desks in their re- 
spective schoolrooms, a member of each class being seated at each desk. The 
members of the third and fourth classes shall in like maimer occupy tlie third and 
fourth ranges,— the members of the fifth and sixth classes the fiflh and sixth 
ranees, — and the members of the seventh and eighth classes the seventh and 
eighth ranges. 

The time of weekly attendance at school, consisting of fifty -six half hours in 
winter and sixty half hours in summer, the arrangement of exercises shall be such 
as that, during the winter term, thirty-two half hours shall be appropriated to re- 
views and recitations, eight to writing, six to opening exercises and the daily 
business of the school, and ten to recess and j^eneral exercises in the schoolroom, 
such as singing, the simultaneous rehearsal of rules and tables, arithmetical and 
grammatical exercises upon the black-board and slates, drawing, &.c. ; with no 
other variation during the summer term, than that the four additional half hours, at 
the close of the afternoon, shall be appropriated to general exercises, especially to 
declamation, under the direction of the principal of the North Department, and the 
construction of maps under the direction of the principal of the South Department 

The entire course of exercises in the school shall be conformed to the annexed 
synopsis, the same exercises recurring on the same days in each week, the recita- 
tions immediately preceding the review in each course of studies, and the reviews 
and recitations in the several studies being preserved uniformly equi-distant 
throughout * * 

School Committee. — S, C, PkiUips, C. W. Upkam, Stephen Osborne^ John 
Chapman, Wm. R. lUchardson, Alexander L Seanons, Damd Lord, John M, hes^ 
Elijah Porter, Joseph Hodges, Wm, Goodhue, James Upton. 
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SALISBURY. 

SEi.BCTioif FROM RspoRT. YouT Committee feel a sincere jpleaflure in 
being able to say, that dining no past period of their service, as public directors 
of the education of the youth in this town, do they believe the schools under their 
supervision have been in a state of higher prosperity, than during the year which 
closes this day. 

The advances of the scholars in the several branches usually taught in district 
schools, have, in most cases, been very commendable ; and in many instances 
rapid. And it is a matt^ of hiffh gratification to the minds of your committee, to 
know that the pupils, generally, have not been satisfied with merely goinjr over the 
lessons and studies assigned uiem, in a passable manner, but have been m earnest 
to wader the prmapUs of the several branches of education, which they have 
pursued. It is deemed of high importance, that the habit of diligently and un- 
weariedly searching to understand the reason of things, should most assiduously 
be cultivated by youth. Good scholarship cannot be attained without it The 
abili^ accurately to investigate principles, is absolutely necessary to a quick and 
judicious understanding of men and thin^ ; and this fiiculty, no wise man will 
lightly esteem. It is of incalculable value m all the pursuiti of life. The school- 
room is the proper place for calling it forth, strengthening it by exercise, and giv- 
ing it a right direction. 

But that there is still room for improvement, your committee are not disposed to 
question. A higher degree of prosperity and efficiency, in the several scnools, is 
very desirable, and ought to be secured. But can it be obtained ? It is believed 
it can. Of several means which might be named fcnr its attainment, we will notice 
only the following. 

And, first, the regular attendance of the pupils, every day, and if possible even 
the parts of every &y, during the term of time they professedly go to schooL 

By reference to the registers of the several schools, it is found wat the absences 
from school average the loss of not less than one day in every five, to every 
scholar, through the town, — of course some losing more, and others less. 

The loss of every fiflh da^ of the time allotted for the cultivation of children's 
intellects, is, as no one can fail to perceive, a very lamentable and serious hindrance 
to their progress in mental acquirements. 

What would the farmer say, to having every fifth hill in his cornfields left im- 
weeded and uncultivated ? Or what would the gentleman say, to paying a full 
price for a dress coat, (if such it might be called,) and be obliged to wear it where- 
ever he went in public, from which, in the process of manufacture, the weaver 
had taken away every fifth thread, each wav of the cloth ? 

But this had much better be, than that children should lose one day in every 
^By while they are obtaining an education. * * 

School Committee. — Benj, Sawyer, J, F. WUcox, C, Dearborn, 



SAUGUS. 

Selections from [Printed] Report. * • Under the new arrangement, 
as to the school committee, which the town adopted last spring, every thmg has 
proceeded harmoniously, and we trust profitably. • • On the whole, we can 
confidently say that we have had good teachers and good schools the past year. 
There has been a very great improvement, generalljr speaking, with such scholars 
as have attended punctually. Punctual attendance is highly creditable to parenta 
as well as scholars, and it would be highly pleasing to us to be able to give credit 
for the same in all cases. Inconstant attendance is one of the greatest impedi- 
ments in the way of a general diffusion of Common School education. When, 
we ask, shall this evil be remedied ? When will parents and guardians feel the 
responsibility that rests upon them ? When wiU tnev awake to that seal and ac- 
tivity that the good of the rising generation demands ? Finally, when will they 
do their duly wholly, and not in piut ? It is not enough that we provide food and 
clothing for the cluld, — ^that we supply merely its animal wants ;— -the wants of the 

5 
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mind should be regBided as superior to all these. So long as we practically de- 
clare the inferiority of mind, and the superiority of matter, so lon^ shall we roster 
and encourage the prevailing evils of society. Whenever mind shall predomi- 
nate, and we shall practically acknowledge and believe the superiority of our 
spiritual nature, the prevailing evils of society will diminish, and virtue will tri- 
umphantly assume her reign. Not realizing the powers and capacities of the 
mind, we neither see nor feel the necessity of its culture and improvement as we 
ought We never highly estimate any thing till we know it to be valuable. So 
we cannot truly estimate mind, till we realize how susceptible it is of intellectual 
and moral attainment We are almost wholly occupied with the outward, and 
content ourselves with thinking that we have but little, if anything, to do in the 
great work of human improvement It is high time for parents to awake, and 
know that their neglect or remissness in the education of their child does not stop 
in its influence on that mind alone, but will probably extend to Mure generations. 
The consequences of the past have come down to us and we are reaping the 
harvest The advantages or disadvantages caused by the improvement or neglect 
of mind, in past generations, are flowing in upon us every day. It remains for us 
to realize this, and know that we cannot live without stamping an impress on the 
future. We are a connecting link between the past and the niture, and time will 
determine whether we have lived for the mind or the body. We cannot bequeath 
so rich a legacy to those who come after us as to leave to them intellectual aoid 
moral worth. The name and memory of him who lives for the world, will perish 
with the decay of matter ; but he who lives for the mind and its improvement, 
lives on when nature decays ; and the cherished remembrance of the true man is 
penciled on the tablet of the heart This great and unchangeable truth should be 
known and believed by every parent, that it is mind, and mind only, that gives 
true value to existence. When this is generally believed and understood, our 
attention will then be directed to study the sublime science of the mind's improve- 
ment We shall then discover in the child, the dormant, slumbering ener^es of 
the man, waiting the operation of laws as permanently established for the intel- 
lectual and moral, as for the natural world. When the laws of the natural world 
are violated, we see the dwarfish plant or the gnarled tree ; but when the laws of 
the spiritual world are transgressed, we meet me puny mind, or the evil disposi- 
tion accompanying a depraved character. How much easier it would be to 
counteract tiie first appearance of evil, and overcome it before it has attained 

S^wth and strength, than to wait till we are obliged to grap{de with a giant 
ow many parents mourn over the dereliction of their children from virtue and 
purity, who can well recollect their own negligence in not checking the first bud- 
ding of evil, and in not guiding the young mind into the pleasant ways of virtue 
and improvement If we wish our children to rise after us and call us " blessed," 
let us do the duly of parents, and train them up in the way they should go. * * 
It will be seen that the new arrangement of the school committee has not added 
to the expense of that board, but has diminished it All that has been paid to 
prudential committees m past years has been saved this year, in making but one 
committee in town. * * 

School Committee.— Bcnf. F. MwhaUj Henry E. Hone^ W. W, Bwirdmanj 
Faks J^ewJuxU. 



TOPSFIELD. 
No Report from School Committee. 

WENHAM. 

Selection from Report. * * The practice of scholars absenting themselves 
fix)m the final examination, has, during the past year, prevailed more 9ian usual in 
one or two of our schools, and is much to be deplored. We fear that some were 
voluntarily absent, — absent without a good reason, — thereby subjecting themselves 
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tosospicion and censure. But in some cases parents, we believe, have done 
sometning to encourage and perpetuate this eviL Your conunittee, as well as the 
teachers, exceedingly regret everv thing of this kind, and earnestly desire the zeal- 
ous cooperation of parents with the teachers, that in future all tiie scholars may 
anticipate the examination, not with dread and a desire to avoid it, but with pleas- 
ure, — ^with the iMi to hejnresent^ and diligently prepare to acquit themselves so 
honorably as not to fail or receiving the approbation of the committee and of all 
concerned. 

Another evO has arisen from a want of uniformity in books in some of the 
schools, and in others a lamentable deficiency in suitable books has existed, not- 
withstanding all that was said and done by your committee, at the opening of 
these 8choo&, to supply this defect At the closing examination of the third class 
in one of our summer schools, we were surprised to find that no one of the class 
was furnished with a spelling-book ; and still more astonished to leam that this 
unjustifiable destitution had existed through the whole term of the schooL The 
class, it is true, was small, but should not mive been thus neglected in the veiy 
groundwork of their education. In such a state of things ^our committee, of 
course, could not find much to commend, and would again invite particular atten- 
tion to this important subject 

Your committee are, however, of the opinion that our schools, during the past 
year, have been, upon the whole, more prosperous than usual ; and mey might 
speak in terms of high commendation of the improvement exhibited in several of 
the schools, and by individual scholars. We might also say much in commenda- 
tion of most of the teachers, for taking so deep an interest, for laboring so faith- 
fully, and proving so successful in their work. They succeeded in gaining the 
afiections of their pupils, in guiding their morals, and in aiding them essentially 
to improve their minds and their hearts. 

The members of district No. 1 are deserving of much praise, for providing a 
new and convenient house for the special accommodation of the school. The 
location of the house is favorable, and the whole building such as to reflect honor 
upon the district, while they doubtiess already feel rewarded for the sacrifices and 
expense with wMch their laudable efforts have been attended. Taking into view 
the greatly improved accommodation for the scholars, together with me success 
which attended the faithful exertions of the teacher, your committee are. free to 
say that this school never before appeared to them so welL We hope and trust 
that they will still go forward with unremitting zeal and increasing success. 

The mends of Common School education among us may now be encouraged 
by the fact, that all our schools are furnished wiUi so good accommodations, — 
each district having built a new house within two years. * * 

School CoioffiTTEE. — D. Man^idd^ Stephen Dodge, NMem Jones, J^ehemdk 
Pretton, John S, Bomer, 



WEST NEWBURY. 

Selections from [Priivted] Report. * * The government of tins school 
had been severely tried by the insubordination of three of the larger boys. From 
all your committee have oeen able to leam of the facts in this case, we see no 
cause whatever to implicate the character of the teacher. We know not what mo- 
tives may have directed their parents in allowing them to leave the school for the 
remainder of the term, direcUy after the chastisement But your committee exceed- 
ingly regret the influence of such examples. If the government of the school was 
good and no punishment was inflicted disproportionate to the offence, why should 
not parents sustain it and oblige their children to live imder it if they would have 
their oum government respected ? If any parent so situated exerts an influence 
against the teacher and the prosperity of the school, who can wonder at the growing 
number of rowdies in the land ? • • 

* * An effort was made at an early period by one of the larger pupils to in- 
terrupt the good order of this schooL We are of the opinion that the school sus- 
tained no special' injury from the discipline which inflicted due chastisement, ex- 
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cepting the withdnwal of the pupil by his parents. This aflbir, having been pros- 
ecuted before our courts of justice, excited considerable solicitude m our minds 
for the welfare of the school. In our visits and final examination we have found 
the eldest portion and the vast majority of the school sustaining and approving the 
conduct of their teacher. Their parents also are almost unanimous in vindicating 
the course of the teacher as having inflicted no punishment disproportioned to the 
nature of the offence. From all that your committee have been able to learn, as 
much as we regret the resort to corporal inflictions, we are satisfied of the neces- 
sity on this and on similar occasions. We have no sympathy with that false ten- 
derness which spares the rod, till the iniquity of the parents is visited justly upon 
their children. * * The pupils of the school, your committee are confident, 
made respectable progress in all their studies. And considering the trials of the 
teacher, the result was favorable beyond our expectations. The attendance of the 
school was quite regular, and none disappeared at the final examination. The 
average attendance of the last week exceeded the general average for the term. 
The committee were much gratified to see in this school so many young men 
united in sustaining the government of the schooL More parents were present at 
this examination tlmn at any other. * * 

Notwithstanding the particular accounts now given of the separate schools, 
which we have aimed to make brief as convenient, your committee feel prepared 
to say generally, concerning the operations of our schools, that when all things are 
considered, thev have been steadily advancing in the career of usefulness and im- 

Sortance. Still they are not perfect, — are not what they might be, nor what we 
ope they soon will be. Every parent, citizen or friend of his country has a deep 
interest in the welfare of our Common Schools, whether or not he is conscious of 
it * * 

Your attention is solicited to the paramount importance of continuing our Pub- 
lic Schools during some portion of the warm season. In districts Na 3 and 4 
there have been no public summer schools taught for several years. All tiie 
money is expended for the winter schools. Many parents are unable to send th^ 
children to Private Schools, and pay bills from ten to twenty dollars for their tui- 
tion. It may be said, the public money drawn by these districts is sufficient to 
support good schools during the siunmer and winter. This may be true. But 
why shoi^d the children of uie poor in these districts be deprived of a summer 
school, which the children of the other four districts enjoy ? The town appropria- 
tion aflbrds money enough to four districts to support a school, both winter and 
summer, equal to between six and seven months. But in the other districts they 
have not quite four and a half months' school, and this in the cold season. Per- 
haps Privcie Schools may give the children of abler parents a school of six months 
in the summer. Still such advantages make ruinous distinctions in the scholar- 
ship of the winter schools. Hence your committee are no friends to Private 
Schools. We say, away with them ; and allow the means of knowledge and im- 
provement to be shared equally by the rich and poor. And if distinctions must 
exist, let them arise from tiie differences in the personal effi>rts of the pupils to 
cultivate their minds. Allow the sources of knowledge to lie open to all alike. — 
Such we believe to be the true doctrine of our school system and essential to the 
prosperity of our form of government But if a large number of our children at- 
tend no school during the whole warm season, only because their parents are not 
well able to pay the high tuition bills, they will inevitably school themselves in 
the street, and fall into irreclaimable habits of vice and crime. And can they in 
after-life come into contact with other more highly favored children without feel- 
ing a sense of inferiority, and forming prejudices which will do much to mar the 
peace of society ? The happiness of society cannot rest on the distinctions which 
money may make. Ml must be educated to prevent the interests of the unedu- 
cated and immoral from predominating over those of others, and to produce una- 
nimity at the polls, and among those who are to sit, as jurors, upon the lives and 
property of their fellow-citizens. 

In regard to corporal punishments, your committee are happy to report that but 
few cases of the kind have occurred during the past year. Most of these have 
been inflicted upon the larger boys. We wish it practicable always to dispense 
with the literal rod. But when the indulgence and kiminess. of the teacher fiiil to 
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secure the respect of the schokis ; when his ajqpeals to their sense of duty and 
self-respect are answered only by insult and contempt of his wedmess, the gov- 
enunent of the teacher must fiiU, or he must administer physical remedies as the 
last resort And before any parent should object to such treatment of the spirit 
of insubordination, it might be well to inquire what has been said and done by the 
fireside to engender it in the minds of their children. So long as it is necessary 
for government to make its appeal to physical force to restrain crime, — changing 
out the terrors of the infantry, of the prison and gallows, for those ofienders who 
are too degraded in their moral nature to act from higher motives, we need not 
expect to dispense in all cases with the rod and fmile in our schools for those 
who are on the highway to the more profitable acts of insubordination to lawful 
authority. 

The experience and observations of your committee confirm them in the belief 
that almost all our school teachers are sadly deficient in the department of moral 
ingtrucHon. We would deprecate all sectarian influence, by wnich, we mean the 
inculcation of those disputed views and prejudices which favor one denomination 
of Christians more than another. But ought not our prudential committees to se- 
lect teachers whose claims are higher thim that they never have been convicted of 
crime in our public tribunals ? Siould not men be selected whom we would wish 
for models of character, in manners, conversation, taste and moral sensibilities ; 
whose habits and feelings are pure and lovely, and who are deeply impressed with 
the importance of laying the moral foundations of youthful character ? Your com- 
mittee regret to learn tlmt in one of our winter schools, certain language was used 
by the teacher towards the younger females, and the definition of certain words 
required of the school, exceedingly ofiensive to the eldest pupils, and contrary to 
the established laws of modesty and propriety. 

Without that species of moral training which the law very particularly demands, 
how shall the evil propensities of early life. Quarrelling and fighting, lying and de- 
ceit, trespassing on each other's rights, ruae and boisterous sports, cruelty, idle- 
ness, lasciviousness, improvidence, obstinacy, covetousness and irreverence, be 
eradicated? Should our teachers be satisfied to improve the intellects of our 
children, — as if any instruction which should influence their moral feeling was 
beyond their province ? We do not believe that teachers, who have riffht moral 
feelings themselves, can hesitate to use the opportunity and influence which their 
station gives them, to do, as the laws require aU instructers of youth to do ; "to 
exert their best endeavors to impress dieir [pupils'] minds with the principles of 
piety, justice, and a sacred regard to truth, love to their country, humanity and 
universal benevolence, sobriety, industry and frugality, chastity, moderation and 
temperance, and those other virtues which are the ornament of society and the ba- 
sis upon which a republican constitution is founded." Must not our teachers then 
instruct our children in something else besides reading and spelling, writing and 
grammar, geography and arithmetic, in order to answer the deman<& of the law ? 
We feel tmit both parents and school committees have much more to do in pro- 
viding for the moral welfare of our schools, in the choice of their teachers. A 
teacher may sustain a rigid examination and. present a fair certificate of moral 
character, and still, your committee, in the case of all strangers, may know noth- 
ing of their dispositions, moral habits, self-command or fondness for the profession 
of school-keeping. Who can say that a teacher, under examination, possesses 
** decision of chamcter with mildness of disposition, firmness of purpose with kind- 
ness of expression," some of the ^ essential elements in the character of a good 
disciplinarian ?" Who can say that if he attempts to teach and illustrate the im- 

g»rtance of the moral virtues, his own conduct will not exemplify the contrary ? 
ence the school committee feel that the prudential committees have the largest 
share of responsibility in procuring suitable school teachers. He who inquires for 
a teacher, enjoys advantages for ascertaining his qualifications for usefulness, of 
which the examining committee may hear nothing. And the questions as to his 
moral character and success in teaching, ou^t always to be answered Jirst to the 
satisfaction of the prudential committees. * * 

With reference to the success and preference of female over male teachers in our 
schools, the committee are happy to inform you that they are by no means alone 
in their views. The sentiment is quite prevalent in many towns of our State. 
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The advantages are numerous. In many of our schools the number of young 
children is great and greatly increasing. When the school contains forty pupils, 
about one Imlf are dependant on the dinct efforts of the teacher to engage their 
attention, in order to their improvement But how much time can she devote to 
them personally ? Are they not left to amuse themselves while the teacher is de- 
voted to the larger pupils ? They usually read five minutes, twice each part of the 
day, and then must be eyed, scolded, threatened and whipped the rest part of the 
day, to be kept still enough for the other exercises. An ajssistant teacher could 
employ more of their time, and in summer retire to the open air and do much to 
improve their minds and hearts, in a way moro congenial with the activity of their 
spirits and preservation of good health. Without her assistance they are con- 
demned to sit on a board, in hot weather, six hours a day, one hour and a half at 
four different times, — a species of confinement more destitute of humanity and of 
reason than can easily be found elsewhere in civil life. • * 

School Committee. — John Q. A. EdgeUy jSnaon Shddon, Isaac Boyd, 
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ACTON. 

Sei^ CTioNs FROM RspoRT. * * Though the success of your teachers in dis- 
cipline and instruction has varied, still we can truly say that conunendable prog- 
ress has been made in all your schools the past year. We are happy to state, 
that in our opinion, in no case has the time of the pupils been wasted, or the 
school money thrown away. The standard of scholarship was never so high as 
the past year. At no former period could there be found in town an equal num- 
ber of youth, who could be fairly pronounced by competent judges, good readers, 
good writers, good spellers, mauematicians, grammarians, geographers, and gooa 
scholars in the elements of history and philosophy. We doubt, whether seven 
years ago, there were half as many ; we Imow there were not in j^rammar or ge- 
ography. Some large classes the past winter have been exammed in some of 
these most difficult branches, without failing to answer correctly a single question. 
It is matter of no small regret with your conmiittee, that more of you, parents 
and guardians of these children, were not yourselves present, to witness their pro- 
ficiency and improvement It would have gratified you, as it did us, and it would 
have pleased them and their faithful teachers. We do not see how you can well 
excuse yourselves. The business of communicating and acquiring knowledge in 
our Common Schools is hard work, and needs more direct countenance and en- 
couragement from you. We entreat you, then, as you love your children, and 
wish mem to be well educated, to make it a point to be present at the examina- 
tions, and be able to jud^e, yourselves, of their progress. * * , , 

Let the parents see to it that there is no dodging Ih/ejmal examnatioru Your 
children have done well the last year in this respect There has been but little 
of this contemptible evasion. Tne fair inference in such cases is, that those in- 
dividuals are conscious of having made little or no progress, and are ashamed to 
make a public exhibition of then* idleness and ignorance. A thorough final ex- 
amination is a great excitement to make teachers and scholars all punctual and 
faithful. 

Finally, we wish to impress you all with the importance and value of our sys- 
tem of Oommon School education. No business of equal moment comes beforo 
you as a town. What are your roads, your bridges, and all your other town af- 
fidrs compared to this ? We consider this system the glory of our land. Col- 
leges and academies are needful to perfect the education of the human mind. 
But Common Schools, free of access to all, are indispensable in a community 
like yours. Without these you cannot long remain a free and Christian people. 
The religion of Jesus Christ cannot live among a people ignorant of letters. It 
will be broken down, and your free institutions witn it Ignorant, unable to read, 
we could no longer govern ourselves, and must soon bow down, and like other 
nations of the earth, wear the galling yoke of some hereditary and irresponsible 
despot 



School Committee. — /. T. Woodbwryj John WhUtj fVinthrop E. Fauikner, 
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ASHBY. 

SEi.£CTioifs FROM Refoet. The Committee having the general supervision of 
the Public Schools are happy to express their conviction that improvement in our 
schools the past year has been greater than in former years. This is what might 
be justly expected. Public interest in Common School instruction throughout 
the conmiunity, and a desire that the facilities for the acquisition of knowledge 
may be multiplied, are, we believe, constantly increasing. The demand for well 
educated, skilful and efficient teachers, and for liberal pecuniary appropriations, is 
becoming more urgent ; and every lover of his country and his feUow-man, is be- 
coming more fully convinced of the great value of our Common Schools, and of 
the desirableness of making them increasingly usefuL And it is ardently to be 
wished that such interest may not fail, until our schools are in every respect 
as they should be ; until they stand, safely and surely, the defence of our coun- 
try, the bulwarks of virtue and liberty. * • 

A common fault was the want of order and efficient government We do not 
refer to anv gross acts of insubordination which were not checked, but to a great 
number of comparatively little things which tend to interrupt the order, and con- 
sequently the progress of schools. Those who desired to spend time profitably 
were often prevented from domg so by interruptions altogether needless, and 
which are not found in a well-disciplined schooL A restless uneasiness, a thump- 
ing and scraping of feet, a frequent leaving of seats, and unnecessary whispering, 
— 5ll showed a want of interest in the great objects for which they were assembled 
together. By the same causes were teachers often interrupted in hearing recita- 
tions, so that lessons received but half the attention, which they ought to have re- 
ceived. In more than one instance have the committee noticed incorrect answers, 
passed over disregarded, because at the time some scholar asked to leave his 
seat, or to speak, or to have his lesson explained, or because the teacher thought 
that some idle ^irl or boy just then required attention. A good teacher will have 
such system and discipline that his whole attention may be given, while classes 
are at recitations, without interruption bv others. 

Another fault noticed was a want of familiar explanation and illustration of 
the subject taught Some teachers seemed to be content with receiving the an- 
swers given in the book to the printed questions, without endeavoring to ascer- 
tain whether the subject was at all understood. A scholar may in this way go 
through or over many books, and know but little after all. His memory may be 
strengthened, but it retains nothing but words. No useful facts or principles 
have been acquired. No wonder that there is a want of interest in such a school. 
Such parrot-like recitations can be any thing but interesting to teacher or pupiL 
Let a teacher by familiar inquiries and explanations, know that the subject under 
consideration is fully understood, and he will no longer complain of listless or 
inattentive pupils. The animated countenance will show the delight which new 
thoughts awaken, and the schoolroom will be a happy place. 

Your committee were pained in one or two instances with the evidences of a 
fretful, irritable disposition on the part of the teacher. Such instances were 
however happily rare. It is sometimes said that a Public School furnishes pe- 
culiar temptations to the exercise of such a temper. But no wise parent would 
willingly expose his child to the dangerous example of a rash, ungovernable dis- 
position in a teacher. Firmness and decision are certainly necessary, but at 
the same time gentleness and kindness of heart are absolutely essential to a good 
teacher. 

Three of the winter schools were taught by females, and the success which 
attended their effi>rts seems to show beyond a doubt, that a judicious selection of 
female teachers for more of our winter schools, would be the part of- wisdom. • * 

School Committee. — Charles W, Wood, Stephen Wymtm, Asa Walker, Jr, 



BEDFORD. 

Selections from Report. * * The simple, but sufficient reason why most 
of our schools have been and are of such a common-place character is, that tiie 
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teacher has but little interest in his undertaking, and only resorts to it as a means 
of getting a little money. The end of his toU^ and the pecuniaiy reward at its 
close, are the objects on which his eye is fixed, not the improvement of the schol- 
axs, or the development of their minds. * * The natural remedy for this evil 
would be to try to obtain teachers who will keep ^e school for more than a sin- 
gle term. * * 

School Committee. — George W, Woodward, & HapkinM Emery, Jod Fikk, 



BILLERICA. 

Selections from Report. * * As a general remark, we can sincerely say, 
that our satisfaction has never been more complete, as to the result of Common 
School education ; and let us add here, what is, in our opinion, of the greatest 
importance, — we have perceived a very strong interest, on the part of parents, in 
the various schools, and especially an improvement upon the past You remem- 
ber, however, there is always said to be one exception to every general rule, or 
trudi ; and in confirmation of this, we regret to say that at one examination, one 
of the best, if not the best your committee ever attended, so far as we could 
learn, there were only two parents of the district present * * 

We feel more pleasure in announcing this than almost anything else ; for we 
are well convinced that when the parents are strongly interested in the schools, 
they who are the natural guardians of their children, will see to it that the best 
instructers are secured. ' * 

In alluding, finally, to one other bill which has been carried through the Legis- 
lature during the past session, namely, the appropriation of six thousand doUars, 
for the next three vears, to the support of the iNormal Schools, your committee 
would suggest to me districts the propriety of applying to those schools for teach- 
ers when mey are in want, and would congratulate you upon the interest which 
the State has evinced in one of its greatest ornaments and blessings, the educa- 
tion of the people. * * 

School Cobohttee. — Theodore H. Dorr, MarahaU Preaton, Amos Spaidding. 



BOXBOROUGH. 

Selection from Report. * * When a stranger applies for a school, it 
would be wise to require of him, (if he had previously taught,) not only a certifi- 
cate of suitable qualMcations from his instructers, but one fix)m his former em- 
ployers, respecting his success in conducting a schooL 

With regard to the government and discipline of our schools, we regret to be 
compelled to notice a fidse notion abroad among us, respecting authority. The 
scholar claims to do as he pleases in school ; he comes to school to learn, not to 
be governed. If such a spirit be not frowned upon by the parent or jruardian, 
the authority of the teacher is nullified at once, and disorder and confusion inev- 
itably ensue. * * 

School Committee. — Solomon Hagar, GramnU WkUcomb, Vamum Ttn^, 



BRIGHTON. 

Selections from [Printed] Report. • * Your committee would congrat- 
ulate the town on the increasing attention bestowed on the health and physical ^ 
coinfort of our schools, as shown in the improvements made the past year in some 
of our schoolhouses, especially in the West District, where, in addition to the 
improvements made by the town, the inhabitants of the district, by voluntary 
efiort, dej)08ited around the house a large quantity of gravel, to render the situa- 
tion dry and comfortable. A bell has also been added gratuitously. Besides a-1 

6 
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this, there was raised about $90, and a fine set of the Common School apparatus 
procured. Also two sets of the Juvenile Library, of twenty-four volumes, ap- 
proved by the Board of Education. A neat and convenient book-case was made 
and presented by one gentleman advanced in years, an evidence of the deep and 
increasing interest felt by all in the education of the young. * * 

Your conmiittee would by no means be understood, by the foregoing remarks, 
to convey the idea that any of our schools have as yet attained to that decree of 
perfection and usefulness, which should be desired and expected. They believe 
that a much higher standard of excellence is not only desirable but attainable, 
and they look rorward with confidence and hope to the time, as not far distant, 
when our system shall be so far perfected, that Brighton shall not sufier in com- 
parison with anv of her neighbors in the excellence of her schools, and all those 
moral and intellectual advantages which invite and promote so rapid an increase 
of valuable population, and of wealth, in all the towns around our metropolis. 
She has made a noble beginning, and your committee are firm in the belief that 
the experiment made the past year should be persevered in, as the best that has 
yet been devised. • • 

Shall we again mingle in one confused, and often turbulent and ungovernable 
crowd, all ages and both sexes, of our children and youth, in our district 
JBchools ; where the teacher, though he may be compelled to ride upon the whirl- 
wind, is too often unable to direct the storm ? • • 

As the rich and the poor, the virtuous and the vicious, the vulgar and the refined, 
must and will meet and mingle, shall they not be educated in such a manner as to 
best promote the welfare of all through life ; where the rich man's son may learn, 
before it is too late, that he is to be trained up for those active scenes of life, where 
the most energetic, the most industrious, and the most deserving will take the 
lead ; where the poor man's child may learn, that if he outstrips his fellows in the 
race of intellectual and moral excellence, the prize of distinction and reward will 
be his ; and where all classes may take lessons, which they must sooner or later 
learn, in republican equality ? 

Our rights and liberties must be supported by the intelligence and virtue of the 
people ; not by arbitrary power, enforced by servile bayonets. Every weU-educa- 
ted boy becomes an armed citizen, alike interested in the protection of the rich 
man's wealth, the poor man's liberties, and the peace of all, in the times of those 
outbreaks, which have so often happened in conmiunities under popular govern- 
ments, to their overthrow and ruin. * * 

School Committee. — Wnu Warreny J. S, KdLy, B. Chreenwood, 



BURLINGTON. 

Selections from Report. * * In all these schools, evidences more or less 
numerous and satisfactory have been exhibited, of good improvement of time and 
advancement in learning. * * 

But vour committee regret to state, that at the other three winter schools a spirit 
of insuDordination has been manifested, which as it was trying to the committee 
to witness, so it must have been very detrimental to the improvement of the pupils 
themselves. This spirit discovered itself in loud and frequent whispering, laugh- 
ing and noise in school hours, in rude and boisterous behavior in time of recess, 
in refusing to hearken to the orders of the instructers, and at the final examina- 
tion of the West Winter School, in continued disobedience to the repeated direc- 
tions of the committee themselves, by their chairman. This spirit was doubtless 
encouraged, in some measure, by the too great easiness of the instructers of those 
schools, and their reluctance to employ coercion to enforce obedience. But it did 
not originate fix)m this source. It has been witnessed in our schools, though in a 
less degree, in former years. * • But wherever the blame of it lies in the in- 
stances referred to, one thing is certain ; it will prove the ruin of our schools, if it 
continue to manifest itself here, and to increase as it has the winter past No in- 
stitution of this kind can flourish, or without difficulty subsist, in which (vder and 
government are not maintained. There must be prompt and thorough obedience 
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to the commands of teachers on the part of scholan, or it is in vain to expect 
from the latter either improvement in learning, or a commendable carriage and 
behavior either in school or out We would therefore earnestly recommend to 
the town to look to this evil, and to take all proper measures to put a stop to it, 
before it gain further head. Much might be done to this end, were parents occa- 
sionally to attend, at the visits of the committee to the schools ; or drop in at 
other times, as might be convenient ; for this expression of interest, on the part of 
parents, in the state and government of the schools, would have a very salutary 
effect upon their children, to restrain ti^em fh)m disorder, and to give weight in 
their minds to the counsels and recommendations of the teachers. Much might 
be done, also, to the same good end, would parents be more careful than it is to 
be feared they sometimes are, about remarking before children upon the regula- 
tions and proceedings of their instructors, as reported by the children themselves, 
without first taking pains to ascertain the exact truth of their reports, and 
the reasons of those regulations and proceeding. But especially must they, 
if they wish to see order restored to our schools, luiun giving their children any 
encoura^ment to expect, that in case of difficulty in school they will take their 
part agamst the instructors. Here, perhaps, is the principal source of more than 
naif the disorders which prevail in schools, either in this town or anywhere in the 
neighborhood. Parents are partial to their children ; too apt to take side with 
them against their teachers ; too apt to pass sentence of disapprobation upon the 
doings of the latter, before they have given them an opportumty either to explain 
or defend them. 

And moreover, there is at the present day a groundless, or most unreasonable 
and unhappy prejudice, as your committee conceive, against the use of corpora] 
punishment in schools. * * It is readily conceded, that where other means 
will prove effectual, it is better never to resort to force. But there are tempers 
upon which nothing but force will make impression ; there are cases in which, at- 
tempts to govern by persuasion having already proved fruitless, it would be use- 
less, and worse than useless, to continue them, and coercion is the only means left 
to ensure obedience. When and how long to depend on mild measures, and 
when to have recourse to such as arc of a contrary description, must necessarily 
be left to the good sense and discretion of the teacher of their children to deter- 
mine. And they would do well both for themselves and their children too, to rest 
satisfied with his judgment and proceedings in this matter ; to justify a teacher, in 
all ordinary cases, in his coercive treatment of their children, rather than to con- 
demn him ; and to let them distinctly understand, that disobedience to him on 
their part will be sure to be followed by their own displeasure. And yet too many 
parents, by publishing to their children their resentment, if their teacher has 
undertaken in any case to enforce submission to his will by the ferule or rod, give 
direct encouragement to an ungovernable disposition in tliem, and disarm the 
teacher at once of all power to rule in his school, except so far as it may please 
their children to be ruled. 

• 

School Committee. — Samud SewaU, Dcwid SheUon, Jacob Munroey Humphrey 
PreacoU. , 



CAMBRIDGE. 

Selections from [Printed] Report. * * The teachers of our schools have, 
for the most part, devoted themselves to their work, the past year, with great zeal, 
and to the benefit of their scholars. They have shown a commendable desire to 
improve themselves, as teachers. One evidence of this is the continuance of their 
weekly meetings. By the practice of exercises belonging to the schoolroom, and 
by friendly and frank criticisms on each other, thev have rendered these meetings 
of essential service to themselves and their scholars. We axe happy to notice 
among them an increased confidence in moral means of ^vemment, and the sub- 
stitution of kind words and a gentle address, in place of 8iose ruder modes of dis- 
cipline, once so prevalent in the schoolroom. We hope this reform may yet be- 
come universal. Let there be love in the heart, and let time be taken ror self- 
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composure, and to affect the conscience of the child, and we believe Ihe cases 
will be few, where the rod only can produce obedience. * * 

It gives us pleasure to remark, that our Public Schools are gaining more and 
more favor in town. Parents, who once regarded them with aversion, are now 
sending their children to them. Let these schools go on, as they have for the few 
past years, steadily improving, and we believe they wiU secure the confidence and 
the patronage of nearly all our citizens. The expense of the schools appears 
great, when taken by itself; but compared with the amount paid for private in- 
struction, it is moderate. During the year preceding May 1, 1841, there were 
expended $7,309 67 for public instruction; that is, tJiere being 1,635 children in 
the schools, about $4 47 for each scholar. While, during the same period of time, 
no less than $6,801 were paid for private tuition. Now as there were but 437 
children educated in the Private Schools, the cost was over $15 56 for each pupiL 
If we consider how larfi^e a majority of these pupils axe in sxnall female schools at 
a trifling expense, we snail find probably that three fourdis of the whole number 
are educated for one fourth the cost of instructing the entire 437 ; that is, for some 
100 or 125 pupils there is paid, we doubt not, from $100 to $50 or $40 each annu- 
ally. This, we think, a startling fact ; it shows that the extravagant expenditures 
of our citizens for education is not confined, to say the least, to tiie Public 
Schools. 

But why should this expense for private instruction continue ? Why may not 
the town treasury receive a portion of this excess paid for Private, above the cost 
of our Public Schools ? Had we but the half of it, we might then well speak of 
the great tax raised for the schools. We do not deny that every parent and guar- 
dian has a right to educate his children as he pleases. So far as he makes it a 
mere matter of taste, we shall have no argument with him. Nor do we question 
the ability of many of our private instructers. Nay, we would hold up some of 
them before our public teachers as models of excellence. We would that the 
town could offer them inducements to engage in our schools. We do hope the 
time will come, when whatever obstacles or objections of a reasonable character 
now exist, that prevent parents from patronizing our Public Schools, will be re- 
moved. Let us persevere until the people with one voice shall say, "If we mean 
our children shall be thoroughly educated, and their character in all respects be 
good, we must send them to the Public Schools." • * 

The duties of the committee have so much increased as to demand, in our 
opinion, an addition to its number. Besides the labors incident in general to the 
charge of twenty-three schools, that of making all the visits required by law, has 
become in this town oppressive. During the past year, your committee have 
made 510 visits to the schools ; and this number, they believe, great as it is, still 
falls below the requirements of the statutes. They suggest either the appoint- 
ment of a superintendent of the schools, who shall devote his whole tiipe to their 
demands, and be subject to the general direction and confirmation of some five or 
seven other individuals, or an edargement of the committee to nine or eleven. • 

In conclusion, your committee, while they rejoice in the {nresent condition and 
prospects of the schools, and believe that, as literaiy institutions, they are doing 
much to elevate and perfect our system of education, would recommend an in- 
creased attention, both on the part of parents and teachers, to their moral im- 
provement Time should be allowed a teacher to do all he desires in this respect, 
no complaint bein^ made because a class does not read or spell its usual lesson, 
when a case of misdemeanor comes up. Let not the teacher be forced to defer 
all such cases till the close of the schooL What better method could be devised 
of spending an occasional hour, than the consideration of that which is far more 
important to out* children than mere learning, — ^their moral habits ? The mind is 
pressed forward in our age by new and multiplied processes, in the schoolroom, as 
elsewhere. But the heart meantime is often left in neglect Respect for parents, 
deference to the aged, modesty and humility, are in danger of being unknown 
words with the young. Can we do nothing in our Public Schools to stay this 
impending calamity ? Shall we, as our children enter the world for themselves, 
part with them in peace, if, while we have trained them in all grades of schools, 
we have never sent them to " the school of good manners " ? Can the gain of in- 
tellectual, compensate for the loss of moral, power ? Will science render them 
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good citizens, good men and wdmen^ if nnaccompanied byj;onrect principl0B, gen- 
erous affections, and pure habits ? If not, then let the schoolroom do its part in 
more closely uniting what the times would put asunder. 

School Committejb.— w^rfemof B. Muxzey^ J. W. Parker, 



CARUSLE. 

Elections from Repo&t. * * And first, in regard to the examination of 
teachers. The committee have required satisfactory evidence of a good moral 
character, as the first condition of approval In cases where applicants have been 
our neighbors and townsmen, their moral character would of course be well 
known. In other cases, we have required credentials bearing the signatures of 
persons of known integrity and respectability. These, if fuU and satwfactory in 
their import, and corroborated by the personal appearance of the bearers, have 
been adjudged sufficient to warrant a favorable decision. No candidate during 
the past year, has failed to exhibit evidence upon this point, which was deemed 
satisfactory by the committee ; nor have they reason now to suspect, that in any 
case they were deceived, or judged too favorably. But vigilance, active and un-"\ 
ceafiing, is the only condition of safety. Our State is infested with swaims of - 
renegades, aspiring to the dignity of teachers, whose very breath would pollute 
and poison the moral atmosphere of a schoolrooQi, and who will most ajssuredly 
turn their steps toward those towns, which are not constantly on their guard 
against their introduction. ^ 

After satisfactory evidence of moral character, your committee have, as directed 
by the statute, next proceeded to ascertain the literaiy attainments of all candi- 
dates, ^whose qualifications were not before well known,) and their capacity for 
managmg and governing a school. It has been thought exceedingly difficult, if 
not absolutely unpossible, for a committee to judge with any degree of certainty, 
firom a personal examination, of the capacity of an individual to communicate in- 
struction or govern a school ; and that the law which requires them to be satisfied 
on these points, exacts a duty which cannot be fulfilled. Your committee have 
not till recently, questioned the correctness of this theory, and have passed by 
them in their examinations, without much inquiry. But they now believe that 
they have come short of the requirements of a reasonable duty ; and that there 
are certain tests, which, if faithfully applied, will enable an intelligent committee 
to decide as correctly and with nearly as much certainty upon the capacity of an 
individual for governing a school properly, and imparting instruction with facility, 
as upon his knowledge of any branch of science. * * 

In the endeavors to ascertain the literary qualifications of applicants, your com- 
mittee have aimed to be faithful and impartiaL They have, as required by law, 
personally examined candidates, requiring of them satisfactonr evidence of a good 
practical, though not in all respects, perfect knowledge of the branches usually 
taught in our schools. They have placed little reliance upon certificates or diplo- 
mas, preferring rather to form their own opinions, than to act upon the opinions 
of others. Two candidates, during the year past, failed to satisfy your committee 
of the sufficiency of their literary attaiimients, and were of course rejected ; and 
as their cases excited, for a time at least, considerable interest, they deem it an act 
of justice to themselves, to state some of the facts and circumstances, which in- 
fluenced them in their decisioiL The first individual was, as he stated, a gradu- 
ate of one of our colleges. After making some considerable effort, he succeeded 
in obtaining the offer of a school, upon the condition of procuring a certificate of 
approval, before commencing his labors. Contrary to this stipulation he opened 
his school, and it was not until his attention was repeatedly called to the subject 
by the prudential committee, that he presented himself before the committee, to 
go through what he affected to believe, and speak of, as a' mere formal ceremony. 
A very snort examination was sufficient to produce full conviction on the minds of 
the committee that the college graduate was lamentably destitute of the necessary 
literary qualifications. Upon this point there was left no shadow of doubt He 
failed in the simplest propositions in granmiar, and a question in arithmetic, the 
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solution of which would have been but iNistime to some of our school boys, prov- 
ed an even match for his knowledge of this science. Indeed, after finding that 
his examination was likely to prove something more than a mere, fonnal ceremony 
he confessed his inability to teach English grammar, and that some preparation 
in arithmetic might be necessary and useM to him ; and he preferred a request^ 
Uiat instruction in one of the branches might be suspended in his school, until 
he could qualify himself to teach it This veiy modest and reasonable request 
tiie committee, of course, refused to grant; — ^believing that it would be an unjus- 
tifiable dereliction of duty to give their consent that an individual, even if he had 
commenced a school, should continue at the head of it, who from a personal ex- 
amination and his own confession, had furnished conclusive evidence of unfitness 
for the station. The other individual rejected by the committee was a very young 
gentleman, from a neighboring citv. He presented a certificate from the jprinci- 
pal of a literary institution wmch he had attended, expressing an opinion mvora- 
Die to his literary qualifications. But his documentary evidence was fully rebut- 
ted by the evidence derived from his examination. He was a tolerable reader, 
but his almost total ignorance of English grammar, and his very limited knowl- 
edge of arithmetic were sufficient to convince the committee beyond all doubt, 
that he was totally unfit to take charge of a school. We ask now in view of 
these facts, whether the action of the committee in rejecting these applicants was 
wrong ; so palpably unjustifiable, as to palliate, or excuse the imputation of un- 
worthv motives, or threats of annihilating their proper control in the afiairs of a 
school ? On the contrary, would not an oppposite course have justly subjected 
them to the charge of bemg false to their convictions of duty, false to their trust, 
and false to the best interests of education ? 

A faithful and thorough examination of teachers is a matter of deep interest to 
the welfare of our schools. Your committee would therefore, before dismissing 
this part of their report, advise their fellow-citizens, to sustain their future board 
in performing this duty with rigid exactness. The experience of the last three 
years has convinced your present board, that the well educated, are not the only 
aspirants to the dignity and station of teachers. Individuals have more than once 

Presented themselves for approval, whose literary attainments would place them 
elow a medium rank among the scholars of our schools. And in some instances, 
when appealed to, to give their own opinions of their qualifications, they have ac- 
knowledged their deficiency ; but seemed to think lliey were competent to in- 
struct in the small and obscure town of Carlisle. This confession reveals the 
true cause which has operated in the rejection of so many candidates, within a 
few past years. Persons of superficial qualifications, despairing of finding em- 
ployment in more populous places, where schools might be supposed to sustain a 
higher rank, have selected Ijiis town as the best market for their worthless ser- 
vice. But some of them, at least, have found that even here, their commodity 
was not in demand, and have turned their attention to pursuits better adapted to 
their capacities, or palmed their services upon towns where the interests of edu- 
cation were less carefully guarded. Let the custom of rigid examination be 
strictly adhered to, for a few years, and our town will cease to be the rendezvous 
of such upstarts, and none, or few, but persons of good qualifications, will apply 
for our schools ; and the superintending committees will be spared the labor of ex- 
amining, and the disagreeable necessity of rejecting one-half or three-fourths of 
the number of applicants. * * 

Your committee would again throw out the suggestion contained in their last 
report, that the districts should choose their prudential committees in the spring. 
One district we are pleased to hear has adopted this practice ; and it is hoped 
others will soon follow its example. The advantages which will be derived from 
choosing these agents early in the season are obvious, and need not be dwelt 
upon. It is sufficient to say that it will afibrd time for the selection of good 
teachers, and obviate the necessity which prudential committees are sometimes 
under of taking the first that ofiers his services. Another suggestion which your 
committee would beg leave to offer, is, that public meetings of the inhabitants of 
the several districts should be holden, at the commencement of each term of the 
schools, and at such other times as might be deemed proper, for the purpose of 
hearing addresses from the superintending committee, selections from uie Ab- 
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etracts of the School Returns of the State, and the reports of the Secretary 
of the Board of Education ; and likewise for full and free discussions upon the 
various topics connected with the interests of the schools. There can be little 
doubt that much good would result from such efforts. Much useful information 
would be disseminated, a spirit of inquiry awakened, and a new interest in the 
affiiirs of schools manifested. * * 

We commend the suggestion to the reflection of our fellow-townsmen, believ- 
ing that to the district which first adopts it will belong the honor of introducing a 
new and better era in the history of our schools. 

Your committee come now to speak briefly of the state and condition of the 
schools ; and they take the liberty here to observe, that, though their private feel- 
ings would prompt them to say nothing which might be construed into reproach 
or censure of any teacher or district, they cannot resist the higher convictions of 
duty to express their opinions honestly and fearlessly,--to state facts and circum- 
stances as they have presented themselves, without concealment or palliation. * * 

* * The improvement of this school was uniform and respectable. The order 
and discipline were not quite satisfactory. Some of the scholars, it ia feared, were 
disposed to take advantage of the teacher's disposition to govern by mildness and 
persuasion. The committee are no advocates for the use of harsh and tyrannical 
measures in school, and they would most certainly give a preference to that teacher 
who should sudceed in maintaining proper order and discipline, with the least re- 
sort to corporal punishment But good order is indispensable to the welfare of a 
school, and must be maintained ; and it is hardly to be expected that, in this age 
of relaxed parental discipline, many teachers will succeed in this by a proclama- 
tion that in no case would the rod fall upon the refractory and disobedient * * 

* * The teacher appeared willing and anxious to c^ord every facility in his 
power for a thorough examination. The scholars were animated and performed 
their several parts in the exercises of the occasion, with spirit and promptness. 
Reading, spelling and defining were evidently taught with care and success, and 
the recitations in geography, history, philosophy, astronomy and mental arithmetic 
were unusually prompt and accurate. The teacher appeared not to measure his 
obligations to his school by the rule of six hours a day, but devoted many eve- 
nings to the instruction of his pupils in writing and other branches ; and the nu- 
merous writing-books exhibited proved that this extra service was by no means 
useless. At the close of the examination the committee and the numerous visiters 
had the pleasure of joining in a festival, prepared in the schoolroom by the schol- 
ars. An hour was thus agreeably and not unprofitably spent This is entirely a 
novel feature in the history of omr examinations ; and we are not prepared to say 
but that good might result from a prevalence of the practice. * * 

* • This teacher reported the names of five or six scholars who absented 
themselves from school, on the day of examination. It is perhaps but just and 
proper that these names should be made public, for the purpose of showing who, 
upon a frivolous pretence or without any reason at all, could inflict an injury upon 
the character of tiieir school and insult the feelings of a faithful teacher by detain- 
ing or permitting their children to be absent upon such an occasion. But as there 
islitde danger mat an example so pernicious to the best interests of our schools 
will be followed by any who properly appreciate the blessings that flow from them, 
the committee leave them witiiout mrther notice. 

Your committee have now briefly passed in review the condition of the several 
schools in town. As a whole, they would compare favorably and perhaps rank 
higher than the schools of former years. We have been favored with the services 
of competent, faithful, and, for the most part, experienced teachers, — and no events 
of importance have occurred to disturb tiie harmony of schools or districts. Where 
parental sympathy and cooperation have been most strongly manifested, and where, 
of course, teachers have felt interested and scholars animated, there, as always 
will be the case, has been the most improvement in schools. But the committee 
regret to say, that this influence has scarcely been perceptible, except in one or 
two districts. Parents have sent their chHdren to school and permitted them to 
remain there, montii after month, without once entering the schoolroom to confer 
with tiie teacher, or inquire into their progress. Seldom have the committee had 
the pleasure of meeting a parent, on the day of examination. In some few in- 
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atances the rerene of this has been trae, and those who have thus made an excep- 
tion to a general rule are richly deserving the thanks of all the &iends of Common 
Schools tor their good example. But are our schools what diey ought to be ? 
The design of our Common School system is to furnish to all, the rudiments of a 
good English education, — ^to impart such a knowledge of certain branches as is 
mdispensably necessary to the proper discharge of the duties of intelligent and 
useful citizens. Is such tiie result of the operation of the system among us ? Can 
our young gentlemen and ladies, who have just left, or are about leaving, our 
schools, wiSiout exception, read well, write neatly, and speU correctly, — and have 
they such a knowledge of grammar, arithmetic and geography, as will enable them 
to ralfil properly the duties which may be devolved upon them, at their age of mar 
turity ? Daily observation decidedly nepitives the inquiry, and confirms the di- 
rect reverse. There are indeed A/eWj who would not shrink from the post of duty 
which would put in requisition a considerable amount of knowledge of these 
branches. Many would as readily undertake, and would be about as likely to 
succeed in, a journey to the North Pole, as they would to succeed in assessing an 
equitable tax, or in preparing and presenting their views upon any subject pub- 
licly to their fellow-citizens, at half the length of this report The committee 
wish to cast no unjust reflections. We are probably as well off in this respect as 
other towns. But we state facts to show that our Conmion Schools have not as 
yet fulfilled their proper office. So long as individuals, of common capacity for 
improvement, leave our schools unprepared and unqualified to sustain the various 
relations and stations which, as citizens of a free republic, they may be called 
upon to assume, so lon^ are they defective and fail in their design. And that such 
is the fact no one will for a moment doubt And where, we ask, is the defect ? 
It may be answered that our schools are too short to enable scholars to make so 
extensive acquisitions. The committee are disposed to doubt the propriety or jus- 
tice of attributing the failure to this cause. Our schools are now kept more, than 
half of the time, and we think afford ample opportunity for any child of common 
capacity who attends them, from four to sixteen years of age, to acquire all that is 
necessary to enable him to perform his part in the common concerns of life with 
honor and usefulness. Again, it may be said that our teachers are unfaithful, un- 
skilful, or incompetent That school teachers generally fall short, in many re- 
spects, of perfection, or even of what they should be, we shall not presume to de- 
ny ; but that they are justly chargeable with the low state of literary attainments 
in the great majority of the conmiunity, is at least questionable. As a body, have 
they not been distinguished for faithfiilness and integrity ; and if high literary 
quidifications have not always been exhibited, may it not be attributed to the fact 
liiat the conmiunity has not demanded or encouraged them ? Again, it may be 
asserted, and it often is, that there are but few children in the community whose 
minds are susceptible of such a degree of improvement as will enable them to 
assume the high places of society. But to an assertion so derogatory to human 
nature and our race, we cannot for a moment assent That there are some minds 
incapable of a high degree of improvement, is undoubtedly true ; but that the 
number of such is small, is as true. The different degrees of mental improvement 
so often manifested, are the effect of will rather than oi ability,— of a neglect of the 
use of proper means rather than a failure of the means. 

To some other cause then, rather than to those already stated, must be attrib- 
uted the want of those qualifications in our rising population so essential to the 
welfare and honor of our town, — and your committee would proceed to state what 
in their opinion it is. They believe it to be a want of parental interest ; — a pub- 
lic indifference to the subject of Common School education. Children are creat- 
ures of influence, — ^their minds, their manners, their inclinations and dispositions, 
are formed and directed by the course of public sentiment and the opinions of 
their parents. What others do they will do ; what others say they will say ; what 
others value they will value and strive to acquire ; and what others treat with in- 
difference, they will not be interested in. Now we ask, whether public sentiment 
among us, upon the subject of schools, is such as to exert a favorable influence 
upon the rising generation ? Do children witness that manifestation of interest 
on the part of their parents which would lead them to place a just estimate upon 
the schools, and feel zealous to improve all their advantages ? Have parents vis- 
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ited the schools as tfae^ ought, or have they not mdier, by their deekntioiMi and 
examples, led their children to infer the ezisteiice of total indifference to the 
whole subject ? Let the repoxts of schools answer. Have parents been careful to 
see to it that their scholan have been constant and punctual in their attendance 
at school ? We appeal to the regpsters, and the com|daint9 of teachers. The 
first of these show the justly alanning fact that nearlv one third of our schdam 
have been absent every day during the past year, and the latter prove the loss of an 
indefinite though large portion (in some districts, in the opinion of the teacher, one 
fourth,) of the time, by tardiness and leaving school before its close. Do not these 
facts go to prove conclusively the prevalence of wide-spread and justly culpable 
neglect and apathy to the concerns and interests of education ? But our limits will 
not allow us to pursue the subject We leave it to the reflection of parents and 
the public 

No one can justly claim exemption fipom the obligation of feeling and acting 
upon the subject of Common School education. All &ve a deep interest in the 
welfare of the rising generation. They will soon fiU the places of those now on 
the active stage of life, and wield the destinies of our common country. Prepared 
or unprepared, society must receive them to its bosom, and ei\joy the blessings or 
suffer the evils they may inflict upon it How then can any one reflect upon the 
subject of education without being impressed with a deep sense of its importance 
to me welfare, the destinies, the hopes of our nation ? If ever our rising republic 
shall realize the sanguine hopes of the Christian, the phihinthropist, the jiatriot, 
it will accomplish it by the universal spread of virtue and intelligence. If it sink 
in obscurity and cruim>le in ruins, it will be through the prevalence of vice and 
the prostration of the temples of science. 

School Committee. — B, F. Heald, Calvin Htdd^ Ber^, P, HidMna. 
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Selections from [Printed] Report. * * The general principles upon 
which these schools should be conducted, were dwelt upon so much at length in 
the two last annual reports, that it seems inexpedient again to go into this subject 
The opinions there expressed have been fortified by another year's experience, 
and by the sanction of many engaged in the cause of education. It only remains^ 
as far as possible, to carry them out Our schools may be as good as those around 
us ; but nothing can be gtdned by holding them up as faultless, or making of them 
so many idols. They will be in danger, when uiey come to be regaraed as too 
good for improvement or too sacred for innovation. The step already attained 
should be looked upon only as a step towards that which may be attained ; — ^that 
is, a truer development of mind, a higher moral cultivation, and better physical in- 
struction, — a more efficient preparation for the duties of life. A noble resting- 
place ! but there is no royal road to it It must be reached only through years of 
struggle with opposing difficulties. But increased skill in the profession of teach- 
ing, increased interest in the cause of education, increased means to promote its 
usefulness, will in good time raise our schools liigher and yet higher in stand- 
ing. • • 

And to attain this end, let it be borne in mind, that qualified teachers are indis- 
pensabla Over-lay schools with well-devised plans and minute regulations as we 
may ; let discipline be as strict as that of a corps of marines ; let committees have 
the keen-eyed vigilance of an Argus ; let books be multiplied without number ; — 
still U is the teacher (hat makes the school. To be worth anv thing, he must not be 
a cast-off firom other professions, nor a mere tool to be worked by others. In many 
respects he must be a law unto himself. He must have a mind original, activOi 
penetrating, studious, and bent upon the task before it His soul must be in his 
work ; his intellect ever contriving how to awaken reflection in those under his 
charge. Thus will he be able to stamp himself upon his pupils. Such teachers 
are invaluable. They cannot be retained without fair compensation, nor aualified 
without long preparation. This is sometimes overlooked. Those who would laugh 
to scorn the idea that any body can build a ship, seem to hold to the opinion mt^ 
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any body, loiowiiig something of leading, writing, and arithmetic, is competent to 
develop, stimulate and govern two or tbree kun<hed minds ! A little reflection 
and knowledge of schcmls only are necessary to show how unsound such an opin- 
ion iSk These will demonstrate that teaching is as much a science as ship-build- 
ing Bungling schoolmasters are as destructive to mental life, as bungling ship- 
buildoRB are to physical life. Of all places, let the schoolroom be the last place 
where the blind are set to lead the blind. * * 

With these remarks, the board surrender their responsible charge into the 
hands of the town. In perfbiming its duties, they have not considered education 
as a boon granted b^ the fiivored to the unfortunate, but as the solemn obligation 
society owes to the mdividual, — as a right the individual can demand of society. 
Had they studied economy at the expense of prosiess, they would have done in- 
justice to their view of the importance of their duties and also to the public ex- 
pectation. The means placed so amply at their disposal have been used with a 
careful regard to the permanent interests of the town. The bills, it is true, have 
been huge; the board present as vouchers, the condition of our schoolhouses and 
schools. * * To meet the public wants, our Public Schools mugt be good* Their 
prosperity throughout the whole land must rejoice the heart of the philanthropist, 
the patriot and ue Christian. They occupy the fairest niche in our political tem- 
]^e. They fbster a healthy public spirit They nurture the sreat doctrine of hu- 
man brotherhood. Let them decline, and this glory of the fathers will become the 
shame of the children. Let them multiply in number and increase in vi^r, and 
daily will our country renew its youth. On their basis rises popular intdligence ; 
and popular intelligence is the deep under-current that is to bear along the ark of 
constitutional freedom, and show to other nations tluit here the friends of humanity 
have solved the great problem of uniting libeiiy with Imo. 

School CoitMiTTEE. — Bichard IVotMngham, Jr^ Frtderick Robinson, Philander 
Amea, John Sanborn, Charles Foster, George W. Th/Ur, E, P. Mackiniire. 



CHELMSFORD. 

Selections from Report. * * And we [the committee] here suggest that 
the practice, on the part of teachers, of applying for schools almost as soon as the 
pruaential committee ia chosen, is not good. It is believed that particular persons 
are sometimes chosen as the conunittee to accommodate the applicant ; and thus 
not unfrequently, are teachers engaged who are not adapted to the schools. Time 
and judgment in the selection of teachers we deem highly important 

In one school, in particular, we discovered a deportment with which we were 
much pleased. The school to which we refer had a very comfortable house, so 
situated and constructed as to hide the passers-by from the view of its inmates ; 
and, in addition to this, the school was furnished with an extra good teacher. We 
believe the circumstances just mentioned are indispensable to the securing good 
order in schooL We do not believe any man can preserve order and secure at- 
tention to study in a school of half a hundred scholars, in a house with low win- 
dows, and located so near a much-travelled road that a single step will measure 
the distance from the one to the other. * * 

In the opinion of your committee, music, so far as is practicable, should be 
taught in the schools. We have witnessed with pleasure the interest taken in it 
by the scholars where it has been introduced. However much satisfaction the 
scholars have seemed to take in their exhibitions of scholarship, none appeared so 
much to deliffht them as their singing. It has beei; found that the scholars, if 
possible, will be present at the time of singing; so that if the first lesson, morning 
and noon, be singing, it is believed none will play truant on the way, nor unneces- 
sarily be absent So delighted do children appear in carrying through a chorus, 
that they will leave all their other amusements for that And we deem it of vast 
importance that the amusements of children should be of a character to improve 
their minds and hearts, as it is the tendency of music to do, and not such as tend 
to injure both. And let no parent say, because his children have never mani- 
fested an interest in music, that they would not become interested if seasonably 
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taug^ht The belief which has fonnerly prevailed that none can beccnne singere 
but such as have what is called a natural taste for music, is no longer entertained. 
It is well established that all, if instractod early, may learn to sin^. And if what 
has been considered a natiuni defect, can, by early and persevering industry, be 
overcome, let parents be encouraged to attend to the cultivation of the mindi of 
Iheit children, not only in the department of nmsic, but in all those branches of 
leannng which comprise and complete an educaticm. 

ScHOOx. Committee. — John Parkkursl^ B. F, CUerky Samud Parker, 



CONCORD. 

SEI.ECTIONS FROM [Printed] Report. • • YouT committoe have observed 
in some instances a true enthusiasm in the employment of teaching. They men- 
tion this to commend it It is the basis of success wherever it is romid. And it 
suggests a very common deficiency in our teachers. They teach for an ulterior 
object And although they have some ambition to do well, it is not founded upon 
that enthusiastic interest in their business which is so pleasant to behold. * * 

It will be noticed that some of the schools did not appear well. Disorderly 
scholars caused trouble. * * In one of the districts, me past winter, there 
were some turbulent boys who obviously considered learning but a secondary 
object, to say no more. The teacher finding them incorrigible, excluded them from 
school. This answered an admirable purpose. True, it might not have answered, 
— ^for if several members of the district, or even one, had taken offence at this 
exercise of the teacher's prerogative, it might have caused much trouble. If other 
boys were inclined to be troublesome, they would have been emboldened greatly 
by the existence of a party in the district And the teacher might have been 
made uncomfortable in the loss of what he both needs and has a right to expect, 
the sympathy of all who employ him. In another district, the past winter, some 
of the boys were turbulent, and the teacher, being less energetic than the other, 
did not exclude them, but became himself discouraged even to the point of sur- 
rendering his post But the parents in the district, with commendable energy, 
immediately rallied and unitedly excluded the boys from school, and pledged ex- 
pressly their support to countenance the teacher. After this the school did quite' 
well. 

From the above cases the committee think an important practical rule may be 
drawn. The teacher of a school needs the countenance of his employers in every 
reasonable proceeding, and unreasonable ones the general committee have it in 
charge to look after. He has indeed a right to presume on this countenance and 
sympathy. But the infiuence of our institutions is to make all officers, teachers 
among others, very cautious in presuming upon support in extreme cases ; and to 
make the people very jealous of those who presume too much. Here is the diffi- 
culty. Now it is conceived that if the districts would expressly authorize their 
prudential committee to assure the teacher of their favor, in remedying any evils 
which troublesome scholars may cause the school, oftentimes a whole winter's 
schooling might be saved. The committee are aware that the elements of this 
rule already exist All they want is expression. 

If any trouble threatens from the scholars, let there be prompt action on the 
part of the teacher, and if the district sustain him, the good efiect will be felt 
during tiie term. And there will be prompt action on the part of the teacher, if 
he knows beforehand that the district will sustain him. 

One peculiar advantage of such a course will be this, viz : individuals who are 
occasionally found in a district difficult to be suited, and influenced by opinions 
which seriously trench upon the independence of the teacher, will be pled^d to 
a certain course, and m the occurrence of a difficulty will necessarily be 
silent * * 

Sghool Committee. — James MeanSy E, It Hoary JYehaihiiah Bail, 
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DRACUT. 

Selections from Report. * * It has been rather a common practice, where 
the schohirB have become too numerous for the schools, to divide the districts, so 
as to have two small, short jchools, instead of a large and long one. Such a 
course, it is said, has already oeen sugjfested in Na 6. This is believed to be 
bad policy ; — ^your committee are decidedly of opinion, that division of districts 
should be wholly out of the question, except where they are so large in territory 
as absolutely to require it Such is not the case with the districts in question ; 
in this respect, they are not large. What measures then should be adopted ? 
The answer is, — such as the law directs. That is to say, provide additional 
schoolrooms, and employ assistant teachers. Such rooms would be less expensive 
than entire new houses, which must be built in case of division of the districts. 
The rooms and teachers being provided, each school might be divided into two 
departments, — one comprising Uie larger, the other the smaller scholars. Such a 
separation of the scholars would be attended with important advantages, some of 
which may be mentioned. The teachers could give their whole attention, not 
only to fewer scholars, but to a less number of studies and lessons, and thus ren- 
der their instructions and explanations more full and thorough. The smaller de- 
partment might be under the charge of a female teacher, in winter as well as in 
summer ; and though decidedly better fitted, by nature and by habit, for the care 
and instruction of small scholars, than a male, yet her services would come at a 
comparatively small expense. * * Besides, the smaller scholars, as they pro- 
gressed in their studies, would, fifom time to time, be advanced to the larger de- 
partment; and the very idea of this advancement would act upon their mmds as 
a powerful motive to exertion. Entertaining this view of the subject, your com- 
mittee cherish the hope that the large districts, instead of pursuing the old prac- 
tice of division, will snow their respect for the law, and a judicious regard for their 
educational interests, by adopting the plan proposed. * * 
. Our schools want better disci^ine. This is an old stoiy, but it is more true 
than old, and should be told, emphatically told, till better order reigns in our 
schoolrooms. In several of the schools, good order has been maintained ; in many 
it has been deficient By order or discipline in school, is meant regular uniform 
government, and judicious arrangement in all its studies, exercises and operations, 
with an entire exemption from aU unnecessary noise. Order is a presage of im- 
provement On entering a school in which this principle prevails, we are cheered 
with the anticipation of a happ;^ result from its labors, and are rarely disappointed. 
The scholars have an opportunity to pursue their studies without interruptioiL 

But in a noisy, disorderly school, who is so unreasonable as to expect improve- 
ment ? If there are scholars who would prosecute their studies with all proper 
diligence, they, by constant noise and interruption, either become discouraged and 
abandon the pursuit; or, with their best efforts, are prevented from making any 
considerable proficiency. 

Among the various elements of disorder, there is none more fraught with mis- 
chief, more insidious in its advances, more generally prevalent, and more difficult 
to suppress, than the practice of whispering. It may be thought that too much 
stress is laid on this practice, as some probably have the idea £at mere whisper- 
ing in school is a matter of little consequence ; and many parents mi^ht think 
their children were abused, should they receive any considerable correction for so 
trivial an offence. But your committee have formed their opinion from carefiil 
observation, and feel confident of its correctness. They have never known a 
school to make good improvement, where this practice was tolerated. No scholar 
can pursue his studies to any advantage, with a continual buzzing in his ears. 
Ko sound is more disagreeable and bewildering ; and a schoolroom, in which the 
hum of whispering is constantly heard, is not much more favorable to study than 
the interior of a cotton mill, in full operation. But the mere noise of whispering, 
bad as it is, is fiu* from being the only evil with which it is attended. It always 
introduces a train of other evils, being itself the very medium through which they 
are readily propagated and extended. " Evil communications corrupt ffood man- 
ners " ; and in no place are such communications more likely to be maae, than in 
a whispering school. It may be considered a sort of nursery of mischief. Schol- 
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aiB are ready to say, in a whisper, what they would he afraid or ashamed to speak 
aload. Through uus practice, eveiy idle, impure, or mischievous thought, oriei- 
nating with a smgle scholar, is easily {nropagated till it becomes common throng- 
out the school ; schemes of sport, of mischief and insubordination, are concerted, 
matured, and carried into effect, which otherwise would never have had birth ; — 
and, in the habitual interchange of thought thus carried on among the scholars, 
they find sufficient employment, without having much to do with their books. 
Abolish it, then ; and, as their minds must needs have engagement, they will nat- 
urally turn their attention to their books, from which they will not fail to derive 
profitable instruction. There is certainly no excuse for the practice, as the proper 
business of scholars is not with each other, but with their books and their teach- 
ers. Let all whispering be entirely suppressed in our schools, and you dry up the 
most prolific source of disturbance and insubordination, and make one grand stride 
towaids improvement 

But to reform every disorderly practice in our schools, and establish and pre- 
serve good discipline, is no light task ; and the question is, how or by whom it 
shall be done ? The work requires the combined efforts of different agents ; but 
of these, the teachers roust be the principal ones. Whatever a teacher's other 
qualifications may be, unless he has skill in governing his school, order cannot be 
maintained. Other agents cannot supply his deficiency. A capacity for govern- 
ing is one of the highest qualifications of a teacher, and there is no one, perhfws, 
which is oflener found wanting. This is not strange ; for persons frequently offer 
themselves as teachers, and are sometimes employed, who never thought of study- 
ing the art of governing, — ^never read a word upon the subject, — ^never even re- 
flected upon it, with a view to fit themselves for the task, — ^who, in fact, never 
learned to govern themselves ; and were they pupils instead of teachers, would 
need the eye of a master to keep them in order. But such persons will not an- 
swer our purpose. We want teachers of a different stamp, — ^teachers who, in 
addition to the requisite natural gifls, and the other necessary qualifications, have 
a good knowledge of the most approved modes of school government, — who have 
weight and dignity of character, — who, with mild, gentle, conciliating manners, 
unite much fineness of purpose, — who, having prescribed judicious rules for their 
schools, will unwaveringly adhere to them, — ^who, tiiough kind and affectionate 
towards their pupils, are yet decided and inflexible in maintaining their own 
authority, — ^who have a good knowledge of human nature, and sound common 
sense, — ^who, in short, know how to make their pupils love them and fear them. 

Such teachers, well seconded in their efforts by faithful and efficient conrniit- 
tees, and by the parents and guardians of the scholars, could not fail to secure 
good order and discipline to our schools. But imless the teachers have the coop- 
eration of parents, or at least their acquiescence, their best efforts must be frus- 
trated. The opposition of parents they cannot withstand ; — ^to govern both child- 
ren and parents is a task beyond their powers ; especially as the parents, in some 
instances, have never been governed but by their children. If parents have the 
welfare of our schools at heart, let them take heed that they do nothing which 
may injuriously affect the authority and influence of the teachers. If from their 
children, or from any other source, they hear reports unfavorable to their teach- 
ers, let them, on no account, make a remark or express an opinion to their preju- 
dice, till they have fully ascertained whether such reports are well or ill founded. 
When children complain to their parents, of punishment or ill treatment from 
their teacher, let them not take the part of the children, and pass sentence against 
the teacher unheard. Such a decision, upon the ex parte testimony of the child- 
ren in their own case, is great injustice to the teacher, and a most serious injury 
to the children. The teacher is robbed of the respect due him from the children, 
and his influence with them destroyed; while they are virtually sent back to 
school with a charter for disobedience. If tlie teacher is still able to govern his 
school, it must be by main force ; while the scholars, yielding obedience only 
from fear, will of course make no effort for improvement Instead of taking this 
unjust and pernicious course, let parents, in such cases, see and confer wiSi the 
teacher, and they will be satisfied, in most instances, that the teacher is right and 
their children are wrong. If in any case, however, the conduct of the teacher is 
believed to be wrong, the matter should be investigated in a proper way, and by 
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proper penons ; and if he is fbmid wandii^, mxh. advice should be gi^en hka. as 
uie case seems to require ; if he still continue wrongs, and ytove to be unworthy 
of his steUion, he riiould at once be dismissed. But while he remains at the head 
of the school, his authority should be scrupulously sustained. Parents are probar 
bly not aware how much they sometimes injure a teacher, by drop^nff a censori- 
ous or disparaging remark respecting him in the hearing of their children. It de- 
grades him in their estimation, and tends directly to diMnn him of his authority 
and influence. They should on all occasions, then, speak of him and treat him 
with much consideration and regard, as one who holds a hiffh and responsible sit- 
uation, and stands in a most interesting relation to their children ; and at the same 
time should impress on their minds a profound respect for their teacher, and the 
duly of implicit obedience to his orders. * * 

The apt teacher makes every thing plain to his pupils as they go along. By 
the use of black-boards, and other means, he fully illustrates whatever is not un- 
derstood in their lessons. He never tasks them severely with lessons to be re- 
hearsed, but not to be understood. If they meet with difficulty in the solution 
of questions, he readily sees the point at which they stick, and so adroitly helps 
them by it, that tiiey dmost think they have found out the right way themselves. 
He pays his pupils for their labors, in knowledge, — ^not the signs and sounds of 
knowledge, but the reality ; — ^not the shadow, but the substance. Whatever they 
do, is thoroughly done ; every link in the chain of their studies is well wrought 
and welded. As the human mind naturaUy loves knowledge, the pleasure derived 
by the pupils from the instructions of such a teacher, cannot but stimulate them 
to more or less exertion. But as he understands their tempers and dispositions, 
he knows how to hold out to them other and more powerful motives, than the love 
of knowledge, to call forth their efforts. Few teachers, however, possess the tal- 
ent of easily and readily conveying their thoughts and instructions home to the 
minds of their pupils, and fixing them there with clearness and distinctness. 
Teachers of this description, could we be fortunate enough to obtain them, would 
do much towards effectmg the work under consideration. * * 

If parents show more interest in the rearing of a calf or a colt, than in the ed- 
ucation of their children, it is pretty certain that the children will be indifferent 
or averse to their studies. Their indifference is but the reflection of that which is 
manifested by their parents. The efforts of teachers and committees must faiL 
The duty of parents then is plain. They must convince their children that their 
education is the most important of all concerns, and the one in which they 
feel the deepest interest They must frequently and earnestly inquire about 
their studies, — ^what progress they make, praise them when they do well, and 
reprove them for every delinquency. They must teach them that knowledge 
is among the most valuable of earthly possessions, and one of the highest objects 
of human pursuit ; that it tends to confer, on its possessors, wealth, respectability, 
honor, power, and happiness ; — ^that " they have a price put into their hands to wet" 
this knowledge, and that this price is labor, study, — ^patient, enduring study. They 
must impress upon their minds the fact, that nothing of high value in this life is 
attainable, without persevering and toilsome exertion ; and present to them all 
the motives of duty, of affection, and of reputation, to rouse them to such exer- 
tion. They should admonish them of the shame, disgrace, and mortification, that 
await them, if they neglect the great privileges they possess. * * 
« We all, doubtless, wish to leave the world as good as we find it, and as much 
better as we can. With this view, we should attend with much solicitude to the 
cause of education. Just in proportion as we promote or neglect this cause, the 
next generation will rise or fall in the scale of improvement It is education 
that makes men and nations what they are. It is the cause on which all other 
causes depend. The cause of freedom, which fired the hearts and souls of our 
fathers, and which should be forever cherished by their sons, depends upon it ; 
for it is quite certain that an uneducated people cannot long be free. But we 
have already gone far beyond the limits proposed in this report ; and will there- 
fore only adc^ in conclusion, that if the desire of our hearts is, that our children 
be intelligent, virtuous, and happy ; that they stand erect in the majesty of intel- 
lectual and moral strength, displaying the dignity of human nature ; that, on mak- 
ing their entrance upon the great stege of numan action, they ^'act well their 
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B aB Ike iao» ndykw of liib; thia tli^r eoitn^ 
;i«t vok of mriimmting the conditioii of tfaeir lellow-eroalnraB ; dMl» In 
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gi«Bt and imaloaUe luaiicli of edncatkiiiy — lei qb sosluii and cliamb^ look 
^ vatoh over, our Goranoii Scliool& 



DUNSTABLE. 

Skisctioiis paoM RspoaT. * * The pKOYisio& of the law for soj^yiag' 
teachen witii a roister, where the attendance or absence of each scholar can be 
notiosd, is, we tiliink, Teiy impoftant, inasmuch as it assists in showing us the 
condition of our schools. From the rensters we learn what pait d the money 
raised for the support of Coomion SchotSs, is actually thrown away, for the want 
of a general attendance at schod. We could have scarcely behoved it» if we 
bad not tiie fact before our eyes, that so many scholars between the age of four 
and sixteen should neglect tlM privileees afS>raed them for improvement * * 

Place a youth of active mind under some teachers, and he is so foil of his 
TDguidi tricks, that he is scarcely allowed a place in the schoolroom ; but place 
the same scholar under the instruction of one, who undeistands how to interest 
him in his studies, and there will be no trouble with him. Children at school will 
do something, and if they are not taught how to leam,^— they will learn how to 
play. 

We hope that the friends of education will lend their aid in removing the diffi- 
culty so often complained of, — the want ^ order and the toatU rf imp r wt ew n aU^ by 
anidoying teachers who are every way qualified for the arduous and important, 
and often thankless, business of teaching. 

We believe that if committees of schools will but avail themselves of the in- 
foimation contained in the published School Reports of tho State, and can have 
the cooperation of parents, the time will not be far distant, when no one will pre- 
sent himself as a teacher, without suitable qualifications and feelings of responsi- 
bility, in becoming an instructer of youth. * * 

Your committee highly approve of the general practice of making use of the 
New Testament as a reading book ; for it is, we believe, from the Bible, that we 
derive the only correct principles in morals and pie^. 

We highly approve also the introduction of vocal music into the schools. It 
has been done, we believe, to the great satisfaction and benefit of the scholars. 
No <me probably will ever think of objecting to the introduction of this beautifol 
exercise where the teacher is able, and willmff to teach it, without additional ex- 
pense. The method of teaching arithmetic by classes, on black-boards, we be- 
lieve to be a great improvement * * 

We are fmly of the opinion that the very best teachers are invariably tho 
cheapest We may select a teacher because he may teach cheaply, but it is poor 
economy to barter the improvement of our children and waste tmie, talent and 
money, for the sake of saving a few shillings in a teacher's wages. * * 

School Coicmittee. — Levi Brighxan^ CkUes KendaU^ Thortuu Parker^ Scf. 
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FRAMINGHAM. 

Selecttons from Report. • * Your committee cannot but exoress their be- 
lief that the greatest want of our schools is, that of competent, faiUifol teachen ; 
such as know their duty, and have the requisite energy and enthusiasm to perform 
it Many have sufficient talents for the business, if those talents were properly 
directed and cultivated. 

To be a good teacher of Common Schools at this day, it is necessary to have a 
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thorooffh knowledge of the common Enfflkh branches, at leaat ; and also a knowl- 
edge ^ the best modes of teaching and governing ; and this preparation is not to 
be acquired at random, or while engaged in other pursuits ; it does not come to 
any one without application, any more than the trade of the mechanic, or the skill 
x>f the artisan. And the work of training the intellects, the affections and moral 
dispositions of our youth, is of too delicate and responsible a nature, to be com- 
mitted to incompetent hands. The evils of bad teaching are as much more de- 
plorable than the evils of bad workmanship in other pursuits, as intelli^nce and 
virtue are of more worth than improved machinery, or any material fabncs. * * 

The demand for better teachers has become general in our CJonmionwealth, and, 
as was to have been expected, the supply is doubtless increasing. In this, as in 
every other part of our school system, improvement is regularly going forward. 
But we look for still greater improvement throuffh the agency of the Normal 
Schools, or schools for the especial education of teachers, whose establishment 
we hail with great joy. 

They must soon mtroduce a new era, by giving dignity to the teacher^s calling, 
by bringing into the work, minds that are well disciplined and trained, thus re- 
moving the necessity for employing incompetent or superficial persons. The re- 
cent legislative provision for the support of three Normal Schools for three years 
to come, we believe, will prove of wide and far-reaching benefit to our schools, 
and to all the true interests of the Commonwealth. By raising the standard of 
the teacher's qualifications, by making good teachers more common, by throwing 
light alonff their pathway, by diffusing among all the experience and improved 
n^thods of all, and by demonstrating how good an education may be given at the 
Common School, when it shall be perfected as a system, — by all these means the 
Normal Schools will act upon the Pubjic Schools, and through them upon the 
moral and social condition of the people at large, with the happiest results. We 
would therefore commend the Normal Schools to the warm sympathies of an en- 
lightened and generous public. * * 

School Committee. — Charles Thmn, Joa, O. Skxmur. 



GROTON. 

Selections from [Printed] Report. — ^The law of our State makes it the 
duty of the school committee, annually, to submit a statement of the condition of 
our district schools, accompanied with such remarks and suggestions as they may 
deem proper. We consider this a wholes(Hne provision, and fully recognize the 
wisdom of the statute. By means of such a report, well and faithfully prepared 
by a committee deeply interested in the cause of education, the inhabitants of the 
town are informed of the state of their schools, and their attention is called to their 
existing defects, and to the best method for their improvement 

It is obvious that this plan is one of the most effectual means for the improve- 
ment of Common Schools that could be devised; If, in addition to this plan, all 
the iecbchera should be required to present to the school committee, at the close of 
every terrn^ a detailed report of their schools, the plan would be nearly perfected ; 
then we should have the suggestions of those on whom the practical part of the 
improvement must ever depend. * * 

There are a few persons, however, and we rejoice that their number is small, 
who seem to think, because their schools are mnail and badapardj that almost an^ 
Miss o£ sixteen, however limited her qualifications may be, will do for them. This 
is not as it should be. If your school is backward, so much tiie more need is there 
of a thorough, well-qualified, active and industrious teacher, to raise the ambition 
of the scholars, and inspire them with a love for books, and Men they will deUgho 
to study, and, consequently, will make a rapid advance in knowledge. * * 

The difficulties and complaints, arising in districts Nos. 6 and 10, may be at- 
tributed to their teachers' being younff and inexperienced, and almost wholly un- 
acquainted with common country schools, — ^they knew not how to begin nor how 
to proceed, — consequently, there was but little order or regularity about the school. 
In one of the schools, the spdling book^ which is almost an indispensable requisite 
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to eveiy school, wbb almost uMly excluded, — eM|^iifioi» took tiie i^ace of oitler, 
and a spirit of insobordiiiatioii was generated in tiie school, until it was found 
necessary to ezpd two or three scholus, and finally the teaclmr himself was dis- 
missed. Your coomiittee would say, that, while we sometimes receive some of 
die heti teachers from eoOegts, yet we as iffien receive some of the wotbL The 
defect, in most instances, does not consist so much in a want of Uteraiy attain- 
ments as in a want of appUcation to the hest interests of the schod. Their minds 
aje absorbed with other pursuits. In the cases above alluded to^ the teachers ap- 
peared to have their attention engaged in amusements, — such as fishing, hunting, 
skating, &c. * * 

Your committee have observed, in two or three schoolhouses, that the seats and 
benches have been very much injured and ddaced by the scholaza. It appeared 
that the scholars had much more assiduously employed their knives than they had 
their jKnab, ilaies and books. We would call upon all parents and fhen^ds, teach- 
ers and our successors in office, to supnress such a disgraceful and injurious prac- 
tice ; for our schoolhouses, many of tnem nearly new, are now convenient, com- 
fortable and well ventilated, and to have them cut and hewed to pieces by those 
whom they were intended to benefit, is indeed dismcefiiL 

Again, as a further means of increasing the usenilnass of vour schools, and your 
interest in them, we would urge the plan of having the teachers give to their sev- 
eral school districts a detaiUdrami of the state of their schools,~^eir wants, and 
such suggestions as they may tnink proper. By such a report, the parents and 
Mends would become better acquainted with their schools, and much more inter- 
ested in them. Two such reports ought to be had in every school during every 
term, — one at the commencement, and one at the close. * * 

We would call your attention to the subject of Union Schools. For instance, 
Nos. 3, 5 and 14, might unite and form a separate school, which mif ht be kept 
during the summer imd winter, or during the winter onlv, and should be furnished 
with a teacher with first-rate qualifications; and while this is in operation the 
district schools could be supplied with female teachers of first-rate qualifications 
for their place. By this arrangement, the younger scholars in the district schools 
would receive more direct and efficient instruction ; while the older scholars in 
the Union School would enjoy superior advantages. Another such school mi^^t 
be formed by the union of districts Nos. 1, 9 and 10. 

We think, that, in some of our small schools, well qualified females might be 
employed to good advantage in teaching the mnUr schools. It would tend to 
prolong them, and we thuik that, in most cases, they would be ^uite as successful 
as the other sex. We would not be understood as recommendmg them to keep 
a large school, or one difficult to manage, — ^far firom it * * 

Let us then, as citizens, philanthropists, patriots and Christians, cherish and fos- 
ter our Common Schools. In all our efibrts let us commend our Common Schools, 
and our country, to the protection and blessing of that God who has erected on 
the earth a tribunal for the scourge or blessing of nations, as nations and commu- 
nities, according as they shall prove obedient or disobedient to his established 
laws and their own well being. 

ScHooi. Committee.— FFtBort^ Torrey^ Bnuyord BussdL 



HOLLISTON. 

SEI.ECTION8 FROM Report. * * Your coumuttee feel sony to report a great 
want of regularity in the attendance of the scholars throughout the town. The whole 
number of days lost, by tbe absence of scholars during the year, who are said to 
have attended school, are 10,445. These days are equal to 89 yean, 9 months 
and 1 day, term time, for one scholar ! Your committee think th^ are justified in 
sayinff, that but a snuill part of this absence has been occasioned by sickness, or 
by other causes, manv of which might not have been avoided. A rcSorm, then, in 
this particular is loumy demanded. * * 

The selection of prudential committees on the plan of << rotation in office^" (as 
oas sometimes been the case,) should not be practised, for the very plain reason. 

8 
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that eveiy man Ib not qualified for the office of prudential committee. Let this 
oommittee, as aoon bb chosen, commence looking about them, and spare no time 
nor pains to find those who have been tried, are well qualified, and approved ; and 
when such are found, let not business nor expense deter firom hiring them. In 
some wards, such a course has been pursued, and an improved condition in the 
state of these schools is very apparent. There are multitudes of *^ schoolmasters 
abroad" in the land, many of whom are wholly unfit for the hi^h and responsible 
office of school teachers. The education of the rising generation is too valuable 
and sacred a trust to be consigned to the hands of any but toorkmen in the busi- 
ness. It should be entrusted only to well taught, devoted, well disciplined and 
good moral persons. * * 

School Committee. — Thomas T. Bockwood, Wm, R. Tfuofery Jjuther BeHotn. 



HOPKINTON. 
No Selection from Report. 
School Committee. — Jefferson Pratt^ MUhan A, Pkipps, 

LEXINGTON. 

Selection from Report. * * We cannot fail to con^tulate you on this 
occasion, on the great improvement within a few years, m your schoolhouses, 
all of which, with the exception of one, are in excellent condition ; and for the 
remodelling of this, liberal arrangements are already made. And we would most 
respectfully suggest to those who this day are to be our successors, and to pruden- 
tial committees, that they keep a vigilant eye, as well as instruct their teachers to 
do so, to preserve these neat, convenient and comfortable houses from those, al- 
most horrid mutilations which so long disgraced the old ones. * * 

School Committee. — Charks Tidd, (Hwer Lodce^ Samud SteUon. 



LINCOLN. 

Selections from Report. * * If the introduction of music has no other 
good efiect than to relieve the monotony of school exercises, and make the school- 
room a pleasant resort, that is enough, more than enough, to pay the cost * * 

The qualifications and exertions of the teacher bear but a small proportion to 
the other influences that tend to tiie success of a school The friends of educa- 
tion, generally, have an influence; they do something; the school committee 
ought to do much ; parents must exert their controlling power. The teacher can 
do littie more than remove obstructions from the path of progress, — it is lefl for 
the pupil to work his own passage. Without his own efibrts, no teacher, — ^no ma- 
chinery, — ^no power of steam can compel him, — ^no strength of parental love can 
draw him. Love does indeed do much to induce exertion in the pupil, but it must 
be manifested, not in the wordy prayer, *^ be ve warmed" witii the love of science 
and of excellence ; "be ye filled" with knowledge; "be ye clothed" with power; 
— ^but it must be shown in liberal appropriations for the . necessary facilities for 
learning, comfortable houses, appropriate apparatus, faithful and apt teachers, and 
the necessary time ; — and, what is of more consequence than all the rest, this love 
must be shown in a constant and earnest solicitude and watchfulness, as to the 
manner of using these facilities. 

If we may judge firom the increase of average attendance, and the imusually 
large attendance of parents upon the examinations, their interest in the schools 
is very much increased. * * 

School Committee. — Abd Wheeler ,^mos CarUrj Jr., IVancis D. Brooks, 
Fhrnds S, Bemis, Jno< JSTorcross. 
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LITTLETON. 

> 

SEI.ECTIONS FROM Refort. * * One evil under which schools sometimes la- 
bor, arises from the defeethe education of teachers. We do not now allude so 
much to defects in literary and scientinc qualifications, as to a want of tact, or 
skill, in the management of a scbooL * * 

The committee earnestly hope that this part of the preparatory education of 
teachers, will receive more attention finom those whose business it is to qualify 
and send out the teachers for our Common Schools. * * 

The committee would not throw the shield of their protection around the ty- 
rannical teacher who abuses his pupils ; but they must be allowed to say, it is an 
utter disregard of Christian charity, and is doing great injustice to the teacher, to 
condemn him unheard, and in the presence of cMldren, because they say he has 
abused them. * * 

Another excellence of this school was, that the pupils were not only taught 
that letters have sounds, but they were required to give the sounds, and were thus 
drilled on the elements of speech. This exercise the cominittee recommend as 
highly useful in securing a clear and distinct enunciation, and in breaking up that 
dull, uniform monotony, which too often afflicts the ear of a visitor in our Com- 
mon Schools. * * 

School Coumittee. — WiUiam W. White, James C. Bryanty Nixkum Hanoood, 



LOWELL. 

Selections from [Printed] Report. * * Vocal music has been introduced 
into many of our schools, with great success, and without expense to the city. 
We find tiie opinion of Mr. L. Mason, on this subject, litendly true. ^ I think 
experience authorizes me to say, that there are none who are incapable of being 
taught In this, as in all other branches to which the scholars attend, all may 
make some progress, though, as in other branches, there are' but few who will ex- 
cel I am rally satisfied, that a capacity for music is a universal gift of Provi- 
dence, and that to find a person incapable of improvement, is as rare as to find 
one bom deaf and dumb, or blind." * * 

For several years, a Private School was kept, on the Merrimack corporation, in 
a house owned by the proprietors living in the immediate neighborhood. Within 
the last year or two, the reputation of the city schools has so increased, that the 
house was offered for sale to the city ; it was purchased, and tendered to the com- 
mittee, and has since been used ajs a city primary school * * 

School Committee. — Elisha HuntingUmj Robert Means, Lenmd Porter, Da^ 
vid ffeUs, Elisha FuUer, Joseph Ballwrd, Benjamin Green, John Aiken, Seih 
ChdUis, John R, Means, George H, CaMon, Jefferson Bancroft, Cyril Drendu 



MALDEN. 
No Selection from Report. 
School Committee. — J^athan IVemh, Gilbert Haven, B. G. WJEL 



MARLBOROUGH. 

Selection from Report. * * In reference to the several school districts in 
town, your committee would respectfully submit, that while there are two dis- 
tricts, Nos. 2 and 6, whose increasing population wiQ demand the action of the 
town, they feel that they cannot too eamestlv ur^ the inmropriety of multiplying 
the number of districts, the consequences of which would be the requirement of 
an additional number of teachers, and the shortening of the terms of the schools. 
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or a call for a very considerable increase of ftmds to be appropriated, all whica 
may be avoided. 

Your committee bave already hinted at the imperfection of our present district 
system. This arises, in one respect, fiom the largeness of the territory of the 
town, the sparseness of the population in many parts, and the distance which 
some children would have to travel, were not the districts somewhat numerous. 
But they believe it would be gready for the interest of the cause of education in 
town, as well as a diminution of the expense of its procurement, to have the num- 
ber of districts as few as the nature of me case will admit, and divide the scholars 
within the districts, when numerous, the larger from the smaller, and place the 
smaller, in winter as well as in summer, under the care of female teachers. This 
course, wherever practicable, both economy and utility would suggest ; while the 
advantages derivable to both classes of scholars, must be obvious to alL 

District No. 2 was, durine the last winter, divided in this way ; and although, 
after the removal of scnne uiirly or forty scholars, the male department was still 
left large ; yet, being disencumbered by the clog of little chilton, the effect has 
been very mamfest * * 

School Committee. — Thomas J. Chreenwoodj W, H. Wood, Emarton Howe. 



MEDFORD. 

Selection from Report. Your committee have given earnest attention to 
their arduous trust The experience of every month gives them a deeper sense 
of the importance of frequently visiting and carefully watching over the interests 
of the Public Schools. Accordingly mey have not been sparing of time or labor. 
They have held regular meetings monthly, and frequency met at other times, 
when the welfare of the schools called for special attention. In addition to the 
usual public examinations, some part of the committee have visited every school, 
at least once a month, generally much oftener. And from all this actual observa- 
tion, they are fully satisfied that there has been a progressive improvement in the 
condition of the schools collectively, through the past year. A spirit of decency 
and order prevails. The progress of the scholars indicates great diligence in 
them and in their instructers. The discipline is excellent, without severity ; and 
the method of teaching is most thorough and accurate. * * 

School Committee. — C. Stetson, A, It Baker, Daniel Bean, Jr., Hosea BaHou^ 
^ Jaxnea O. Curtis, Mar^iaU Symonds, Benj, Wood^ 



NATICK. 
No Selection from Report. 
School Committee. — Samuel Hunt, John Hoyt, •Alexander Coolidge. 

NEWTON. 

Selection from Report. * * The discipline of the schools, except one or 
two, throughout the town, especially during die winter, has rarely been equalled, 
and it is believed this has been the result of a less frequent resort to the birch 
and ferule ; the efficacy of which, too many have supposed was apparently neces- 
sary to open a communication to the mind, — ^whereas, it is the opinion of Uie com- 
mittee that a convenient, well furnished house, with a teacher acquainted with 
his business, is a happy substitute. 

It is a subject of regret, that most of the schools are destitute of maps and dia- 
grams ; the need of which the experienced teacher very much feels, while impart- 
ing instruction in geography and nistory. A far more lasting impression can be 
made tiirough the sense of seeing than hearing. 
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One of Ibe school^ having been taoght sevenl sooceaBive wintam by die same 
teacher, has been supplied by himself Thus his eenerosit^ has saved the distiict 
some expense, which ooght to have been inconed by it 

In the house of another distiict wbj be seen a single map on its walls, — due 
too, was placed there by a member oi the district * * 

School Committee. — Ezra JVtcftob, Lyman GUberlj Ebtnezer Woodunard, 



PEPPERELL. 

Seuectioits feom Report. * ^ There has been found, in some instances, a 
disposition on the part of the schokis, encouraged, it may have been, by the indis- 
cretion of teachers, to run ahead too rast in the regular course of their education, 
— a disposition to get up into the regions of philosophy. It is a good thing to be 
there, when the pupU has laid the foundation deep and strong, and built up to 
these heights an edifice that will not easily topple ; otherwise, he is like an inex- 
perienced sailor boy, sent in a stonn to trim the sksr-miL His head is confused, 
and it is as much as he can do to hold on. He ought first to have hardened his 
limbs and braced his courage, by meeting the storm upon the deck, or in some of 
the lower rigging. * • 

In closing this report, your committee are happy to record their impression of a 
growing interest, felt in our community in the education of our youth, and of in- 
creasing improvement in our system of Common School education. * * Re- 
quisite to still greater improvement in our system of education, which certainly is 
very desirable, is a less mechanical and more liberal mode of teaching. This, of 
course, will demand higher qualifications on the part of our teachers. Another 
desidaratunif and a very important one too, is that more attention should be given 
to moral culture, — ^ cuUtare of the fidings and the habits. We do not wish our 
children to become learned barbarians, but learned ladies and genUemen, in the 
proper sense of these terms. 

School Committee. — D, Andrews, Chas, Babhidge, John Blood, JS/oah Blood, 
Loveil Shattuck, V. D. ShathicL 



READING. 

Selections from [Printed] Report. * * Some of the teachers have 
manifested a more thorough knowledge in the art of school-keeping than it has of- 
ten been our privilege to witness, and the schools under their instruction have been 
excellent 

While the schools considered collectively, have been highly respectable, there 
has been, nevertheless, considerable diversity among them. This diversity has 
happened, principally, firom the difference of teachers in the art of s^ovemment ; 
from the comparative interest which parents have evidentiy taken in tiie intellect- 
ual and moral cultivation of their children; and from the dmerent accommodations 
and arrangements of the schoolrooms. And it is worthy of remark, that, where 
there has been a good schoolhouse ; where the scholars have had ample room ; 
been made comfortable, and furnished with aU the conveniences necessary for 
pursuing their studies with ease and without interruption, they have made good 
improvement ; while in those districts where there has been less proficiency, the 
schoolhouses haVe been too small, or otherwise cold, uncomfortable, and incon- 
venient • • 

* * It would be greatiy to the advantage of this district to supply tiiemselves 
with another schoolroom, by an addition to their present house, or otherwise ; to 
divide their school into two departments, and have their younger children, both 
winter and summer, under the instruction of a female teacher. 

This plan of division has been in practice for many years, in summer, in district 
No. 6, and was continued for the first time, in winter, during the last term. The 
scholars were divided according to their age, giving about fifiy to each school, 
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and the results in the easy anangement and goyemment, in the good behavior and 
proficiency of the scholars, have oeen most satisfactory. 

About a year and a half ago, the schoolrooms in this district were fitted up in a 
style of more tiian ordinary convenience and neatness ; and it is gratifying to re- 
mark, that, for the three successive terms they have been occupied, neither the 
rooms, desks, nor articles of furniture, have received hardly a blemish more than 
their ordinary wear ; — ^thus demonstrating the practicability of preserving the in- 
terior of a schoolhouse from the ordinary depredations of scholars ; and, that a 
sense of propriety will deter school-boys generally from defacing the seats, desks, 
or things provided for their use, when these are found to be convenient, and are 
finished in a style of elegance and taste. * * 

The committee, in the performance of their duty, have endeavored to impress 
upon the teachers the paramount importance of instructing in thinga instead of 
mere words ; of leading the minds or their pupils from vocal sounds and signs to 
the ideas and thin^ represented ; of teaching them to think, to reason, to investi- 
gate, and to regard ezceUence in proficiency as consisting in the entire masteiy of 
a lesson, rather than in the number of pages read over, or committed to memory. 
The teachers were therefore advised to give out such lessons only as could be 
fully investigated with respect to their meaning and spirit ; and then require that 
the recitation should be as perfect as possible. By this method of instruction, the 
intellectual powers are early exercised and quickened, and, for the time, brought ' 
into a course of severe discipline ; the ideas of things once learned are treasured 
up in the mind in order, and are ready for use when wanted ; while the contrary 
mode, which has too oflen been practised, of teachinor the pupil to study and pro- 
nounce mere words, tends to dissipate and Weaken ue mental faculties, and to 
make the mind a sort of intellectual chaos, ^without form and void.'' This dififer- 
ence in early instruction, more than any thing else, makes the difierence in intel- 
lectual power between individuals, in all af&r-life. There probably was never a 
great, clear and strong mind, that was not early taught to exercise its faculties on 
thinga ; nor will any mind, possessing original capacity, be weak and confused in 
manoood, which, in its school days, was subjected to such discipline. We are not, 
therefore, to judge of die qualifications of a teacher and the excellence of a school 
so much from the ability of the scholars to recite their lessons from the books, as 
from the amount and clearness of the ideas which they acquire. 

Much has been said and written within a few years past, by some of our most 
eminent physicians, on the danger to which little chil^n are exposed of injury 
to their health, and to their constitution for after-life, by too long confinement in 
the schoolroom. And as little children cannot study all the time, while some that 
attend school are too young to make any use of books, and as frequent exercise 
in the open air is the only preventive of the evil spoken of, the teachers were 
instructed at the beginning of the summer terms, to give their younger scholars 
more than one recess in hsJf a day, when, firom their uneasiness of position, this 
seemed to be necessary, or could be done without detriment to their learning. 
By this, somewhat new practice among us, better order is preserved than other- 
wise could be, as the largest scholars are saved from much of the ordinary inter- 
ruption of the smaller ones, who, afler relieving themselves by exercise are more 
easily kept still, and the interest of the whole school is promoted. * * 

Your committee have just glanced at these facts, out of multitudes that might 
be noticed, to illustrate me rising feeling that exists in this part of our country 
on the subject of Common School education ; and to make it plain, that eveiy 
community, in order to maintain its relative standing and prosperity, must partake 
of the same spirit, and still press onward. Every town is respected and wealthy, 
other things being equal, much in proportion to the general intelligence of its in- 
habitants. Common Schools are the grand and omy means of general intelli- 
gence ; and where they are but little encouraged by the people ; where the child- 
ren are left to grow up in comparative ignorance, they will as a consequence be 
more or less vicious and degraded ; the pleasures of refined intercourse will be 
unknown ; property will be unsafe; and the value of real estate proportionably 
low. Few men could be found at this day who would purchase a farm, or a tene- 
ment, or bring up a family of children in such a neighborhood. But where the 
people axe intelligent, they are generally moral and enterprising ; society has its 
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intellectoal, refined, and moral attractionB ; property may be regarded as safe ; and 
its value is proportionably enhanced. 

Education,— 4hat is, the strength, quickness, and power of concentration, which 
the mind receives from proper exercise, — such as it may receive in our Common 
Schools, — ^lies at the foundation of all the modem improvements in the arts, for 
which this day is so remarkable. It has brought into its present useful applica- 
tion the power of steam ; it has created the efficiency of our factories ; and it has 
furnished all those fiicilities, which are now in the possession of our fanners and 
mechanics for the successful prosecution of their business, over those possessed 
by their fathers. It is education also, that enables the mind to perceive the force 
of argument ; to discover political and moral truth ; and which is absolutely es- 
sentiflJ to the preservation of our free institutions. * * 

School Committee. — Aaron Pickdt, David A, Grosvenor^ John Bakhddary 2d. 



SHERBURNE. 

Seuection from Report. * * Your conmiittee would recommend to the 
several districts to set out trees for shade about their schoolhouses. The trouble 
and expense of doing it would be but trifling, but the comfort of the shade which 
they would afford, in a few years, to the children, would be very great It would 
afford them a screen from the scorching rays of a summer sun, which no doubt 
have sometimes produced diseases that have been ascribed to other, or to un- 
known causes. * * 

School Committee. — Jhnos Clarke^ Oliver Everett. 



SHIRLEY. 

Selections from Report. * * Your committee do not think it judicious to 
employ any individual, when it is known that any considerable portion of the mem- 
bers of the district in which said individual proposes to teach, axe, from any cause 
whatever, dissatisfied with the said individual as a teacher. It is generally hard 
enough for any teacher to succeed in his school, when he goes into it under the 
most favorable circumstances ; but when a teacher goes into a school contrary to 
the wishes of any considerable portion of the members of the district, it is doubly 
difficult to go through with the school, either pleasantly to himself or profitably to 
the school. * • 

During the last session of the Legislature of this Commonwealth, a law was 
passed by which fifteen dollars were appropriated from the school fund of the State 
to each school district in this Commonwealth, on condition that the districts raise 
each the same amoont, for the purpose of procuring for themselves a Digtrict Li- 
hrcary. As the present age is an age of much reading, and as the people of this 
Commonwealth are a reading peofue, your committee believe that the law appro- 
priating the above amount to each school district, on the conditions above named, 
IS a wise and salutary law, and it is hoped that the several districts in this town 
will, as soon as convenient, take the necessary steps towards procuring the 
amount offered by the State, that they may thereoy soon have, at least, the com- 
mencement of a eood library. • 

In obtaining ue books for said libraries, great care should be used. Books of a 
sectarian character, either in respect to politics or religion, should have no place 
in them. • * 

School Committee. — Setk Chandler^ Hope Broum, L. M, Parker, 



SOUTH READING. 
No Selection from Report. 
School Committee. — Aaron Foster, Jr., James M, Evans, LUJey Eaton. 
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STONEHAM. 

Selectioits from [Printed] Report. * * The schools of this town have 
partaken in the general improvement which has been going on throaghout the 
Commmonwealth for the last five or six years. * * 

Perhaps the largest share which we, in this town, have enjoyed of this advance- 
ment, is to be found in our high school ; an institution which has &us far ftdly answer- 
ed the most sanguine expectations of its friends. Your committee fen* the year 1838, 
suggested that a school should be kept in some central, convenient place, exclu- 
sively for the older class of scholars, by the best male teachers that could be pro- 
cured. The committee for the next year repeated this reconmiendation, and it 
was afterwards adopted by the town. Our immediate predecessors in office re- 
ported, at the last annual town meeting, that the experiment had been in all 
respects successful To this testimony, we are happy that we can add, that the 
school has this year fuUv sustained its reputation. All who were present at the 
late examination, were delighted with evidences of proficiency sucn as we have 
never witnessed in this town before this school was established. Our larger 
scholars had suffered many years for want of the opportunities now presented to 
them. Imperfect reading, bad writing, and a mere mechanical faculty of perform- 
ing the simplest operations in arithmetic, without understanding the principles in- 
vdved in them, are hardly ever remedied in afler-lUe ; but scholars who r«id like 
the pupils in our high school, write a rapidly flowing, and at the same time a legi- 
ble and beautiful hand, and understand the principles of arithmetical calculation, 
have secured sources of gratification and profit which they will be sure to retain 
while life lasts, and which will become more and more valuable to them as they 
become successively the instruments of other and higher attainments. 

Your committee unanimously and decidedly recommend the continuance of the 
present system of division oi the larger scholars from the smaller. The money 
raised by the town will give to the small scholars, on an average, about eight 
months' instruction in the course of the year, if the district schools are taught by 
females, and there will still remain sufficient means for the same length of in- 
struction for the larger scholars in the hi^h school 

If, on the other hand, a male teacher iSiould be employed in each district, the 
school could be kept open only about four months. The advantages of the pres- 
ent arrangement, therefore, which, by the separation of the large scholars, aUows 
of the employment of female teachers in tiie districts, cannot, it seems to us, be 
disputed. * * 

When so much depends upon the teacher, greater care should be taken in the 
selection. In some of our districts, the teacher has been brought before the su- 
perintending committee for examination on the morning when the school was to 
commence, or even later than this. If the examination is any thing more than a 
mere farce, the school is liable to be suspended by the rejection of the candidate 
presented, until one better qualified can be obtained. This dilatoriness should be 
reformed altogether. The candidate should appear before the committee imme- 
diately after he applies for the school, and the examination shotdd be thorough 
and searching. * * 

The town has purchased a beautifol globe. We would recommend that a 
globe be placed in every district school. The science of geography is impressed 
much more distinctiy on the minds of the young, with this assistance, and its diffi- 
culties can be mastered in a much shorter time. 

In view of all that has been done the past year, we are sreativ encouraged, and 
we trust the town will take such measures as that the good work shall stifi go on, 
and that this generation may do its duty to the nex^ even more fully than our 
fathers have done for us. 

School Cobimittee. — Gtorgt W. Dike^ Warren Swedserj Marcus Woodward, 
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STOW. 

No Selectioit from Report. 

School Committee. — JftUiam £L Sjndaf^ James A, KmdaU^ H Porter Dytr, . 

SUDBURY. 

No Selection from Report. 

School Committee. — TimaQnf Johauon^ Eddy FoMankf Jfoeph SmUh, JVa^bmn 
Parmentery John Haynti. 

TEWKSBURY. 

Selections from Report. * * The winter schools were saccessiul, with 
two exceptions. * * In the centre district^ the evils which hegan to show 
themselves in the summer, came to maturity in the winter. The young man em- 
ployed to teach the winter tenn, very soon after he had promised to foUow the in^ 
structions of the committee, and had thus obtained his certificate, denied the 
authority of the committee, and refused to obey their orders. Your committee 
deemed his conduct a violation of his contract, of the principles of moral honesty 
and good breeding, and an insult to the town, which they, in du^ to the town, 
were obliged to notice, which they did by discharging him, after thev had given 
him diMinct notice that he would be discnargfed umess he followed their instruc- 
tions. Your committee were advised by emment counsel, tiiat he had violated his 
contract, and thereby lost all legal claim on the town for any services he might 
have rendered ; and your committee, to avoid personal responsibility, and protect 
the rights of the town, notified the town treasurer to withheld his pay. * * 

In conclusion on thus subject, your committee would say, that no citizen who 
respects himself, and has a proper regard for the character of the town, can fail 
to justify the course of the committee ; for ifyou uphold this teacher in the course 
he has pursued, and the indignity he has offered the town, vou set an example 
which one dav may be as fatal to those who have instigated and upheld him in 
what he has done, as to those whose duty it was to protect the rights^ interest and 
character of the town, and which will bring upon the town the reproach of having 
been put down by a mere youth, and stripped of their legal right * * 

We recommended to the several teachers of the winter schools, to keep evening 
spelling schools, as often as their leisure and the weather would permit, and occa- 
sionally unite in a general public spelling school, in tiie centre of the town, where 
the scholars of all our schools could be brought together, and awakened to make 
greater exertions in the acquisition of useful knowledge, and the public mind be 
uius attracted to the subject and importance of our schools. All the teachers, 
except the teacher of the centre school, complied cheerfuUv with the recommen- 
dation, and your committee believe that these general spelling schools have ex- 
erted an awakening influence in tiie cause of education, among both parente and 
children. • • 

Your committee disapprove of Private Schools, kept to prolong Public Schools. 
They violate every principle of our Common School system,— create an invidious 
distinction between the children of the rich and the poor, — are anti-republican in 
all their tendencies, and serve to weaken the interest of the rich and influential in 
Common Schools, and hold out strong inducements to such to combine together 
against raising money for the support of Common Schools. One of our fumers 
paid enough for two terms tuition, and other incidental expenses, at an academy, 
to have paid the extra taxes for ten years which would have been assessed to him, 
in order to have made our Common Schools equally as good as any Private School 
For, witii a little increased attention to our Public Schools, equally good instruc- 
tion could be obtained firom them ; and a whole family of children ccmld be educar 
ted for what it now costs to finish the education of one at a Private School , Your 

9 
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committee wiih tbat Piivate Schoob, sad fcbools to prolong Public Schools, mi^^t 
be abandoned, and that all who deem more education necessaiy would unite to 
prolong the teims of our Public Schools. * * 

The schools of the town, for the past year,, have been a common and constant 
topic of coUTenation, among aH ckunes and parties into which our society is di- 
vided ; and there has been evidently an awakened interest on the subject, seldom 
it ever befbre manifested in the town, in relation to them. * * 

In relation to the schools, we have done what we should have done had the 
children been our own; and now we say: Christians, philanthropists, patriots, 
cherish these nurseries <k the mind and the heart, of the neact generatioa Place 
them so high that the children of the rich shall be sent here, to meet and minsle 
wilh the olnldren of the ]M>off. Here let all classes early take lessons in republi- 
can equalitv,-— let the children of the wealthy here learn Uk eaily life, that they 
are trained for scenes in which the most mdustiious, the most moral, are to 
be placed at the head of the class in after-life. Here let the poor boy learn that 
when he outstrips the rich man's son in learning, moral excellence, in humanity, 
and love of liberty, society and mankind at large will award him the prise of pub- 
lic honor and af^probation* * * 

School Committx£. — R C. Jlfmom, B. F. SpauUMng, Jabez Steveiu. 



TOWNSEND. 

SbiiSCtiozts VRoif Rkport. * * Do not many scholars, who can read fluently 
and with ease, often read without fuHy understanding what they read ? Do not 
we ourselves, when we read the arguments and reasomags of others, whether it 
be ift the newspapegs or the standard works of eminent authors, on pSi^tical, sci- 
entific or theological subjects^—ndo we not And much more difficulty, and are we 
not much more retarded in our progress, in getting a full and clear understanding 
of the author's reasonings and argum^itB, than in pronouncing the words ? If sc^ 
then an indispensable requisite is a mind thoroughly disciplined in the study of 
the sciences. Although, to be able to pronounce is prerequisite, yet it is difficult 
if not iflfl^possibie^ for one to become a good reader until he can understand with 
the same ease that he can pronounce ; and that sclM^or will most easily under^ 
stand, who has devoted BKMit time to the study of the sciences. * * To read a 
lesson merely ibr the sake of reading, is reading words; to study the sciences, is 
necessarily to read idteas. * * 

Your committee would close b^ recommending to their successors to keep the 
duplicate certificate of approval m their own possession, until the rsffisters are 
completed, as also to take measures for meeting in the several schoo[ districts^ 
as above alluded to^ for the purpose of diffiising information and interchanging 
thoughts, calculated to increase an interest in our Common Schools. 

School CouiUTTE^-'^Sam'i/^ ^^danay Elnalhan D^^ 



TYNGSBOROUGH. 

SXLSCTIONB rnoM Report. * * In three instances, — two in the summer, and 
one in the winter schools, the teachers employed, proved to be incon^peient for their 
Work. Yet, upon a general estimate, your committee tlunk that the improvement 
in the schools has been much greater than in any previous year, in which they 
have been acquainted with their condition. The town appro|Miated more money 
than usual for die support of schools the last year ; consequentiy, the schools have 
been kept longer, and more liberal compensation has been given to some teachers, 
and in most instances a higher order or talents for imparting instraction has been 
secured, than has been usuaL * * 

Th«» is much loss of time suflbred in the process of farming new acquaint- 
ance, where teaehers and scholars are brought together perfect strangers at the 

of every term. Hence the teachers who nave been once employ-> 
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ed and given good satisfaction, had Mtar b6 secured again, if possible, even at 
an advanced xate of wages, if necessaiy, than to introduce strangers. * * 

ScBooL ConoTTWb-^. W. Parikuni^ J. Oiman, Ik A JoquM. 



■SSI 



WALTHAM. 

Selections rEoM [PanrrEnl Repoet. * * Your committee hav^ derived nd 
small degree of satisfaction in tne discharge of their du^, in perceiving the dili- 
gent attention of the children of the several schools to meir studies, their reuBidy 
compliance with the orders and discipline of their instructers, and the industry 
and ftithfulnesB of tiie several teachers. The condition of the schools, in gen- 
eral, is good ; and the character ^ some is deserving of high comnMnidatioa 
The greatest degree of improvement is visible in those schools which have been 
favored with the same able and experienced teachera for successive years. * * 

An evil which requires to be conected, and which exisb in a greater or less de- 
gree in all the schools, but chiefly in the high school, is, parents permitting their 
children to be absent firom the public examinations of the schodL l%is pnctice 
cannot too severely be censured. It is ui^ust to the teacher, who has labored to 
infcxm and improve the child,*-4t is mjunons to the school £veiy patent, wiM 
permits his child to be absent from the examination of the school, wnether from 
dislike of the teacher in the child, and a malicioas disposition, er from his own 
indiiference to the subject, does essential mjnry to his child, encourages a wi^ed 
and radical spirit, that may, at some fiitnie day, be exeroised toirarfc h]UiBel£ 
The committee have done all in their power to correct this evil^ il ttm ^ etM» 
pUtdg remoeerf only by tft^ jMretiif (ftemscfoes. 

The practice of some parents of upholding their children in sliowing disrespect 
to teachers, and refusing obedience to the discipline of the school, has been cen*> 
sured by your committM, whenever it has been displayed to their view, and caUs 
for the reprobation of all good citizens. Having committed tiieir children to the 
care and mstmction of teachers, approved by w committee, parents have nooen*' 
trol over them while at school; l^y have no right to interfere at all, in the man* 
affemenft of the school; to dictate or advise in any way ; to say their children 
sfaall, or shall not be punished. This belongs to the teacher, and to him alona 
If he transcends his power, or abuses it,— if he is negligent, or unibitfafbl, or iai^ 
competent, the school conmuttee, and not the parenta, are the proper persons, to 
interfere, advise, dnect, or dinniss. By a law of the Sinte, it is made me duty of 
the general school ccmmuttee to report to the town, the true state, condition and 
character of their schools ;— 4hiB report is returned to the Seeretsxy of State, and 
through him to the Board of Education, whose Secretary prepares extracts there- 
from, which, by order of the Legislaturo, are published, — and thus the character 
of every school and district in die State is made known to all the people. Now 
it might be supposed, that individual self-respect, and regard for the hosior and 
reputation of the town, would induce the inhabitants of every district to see that 
their good name be scrupulously preserved, and the rights and privileges of their 
children be maintained with tbe utmost vigilance. * * 

School Committee. — Scamtd BipUjf, John JFhitnaff JSTaOian SmiOi, Jr^ Thoi, 
BamUj Chaunc&f j^ewhalL 
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WATERTOWN. 

No Sblxctioii feok Rekmit. 

School GoMmTTixv-*-C. JWsieit, M Mklberjft T^fUr J%alsii^ C ta r db ii ' «A* 
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WAYLAND. 

Selection from Report. * * Your committee feel tliat there is not interest 
taken generally by the inhabitants of the town, in the snccess and improvement of 
schoola They seem to be satisfied with having made a grant of money, and put 
the schools in operation, without giving their attention to the manner in which 
they are conducted, or taking any pams to ascertain, if the results are at all 
proportionate to the means enq>loyed. The efforts of parents in securing the 
jpunctual attendance of children from the commencement of school terms, their 
mterest in the success of the schools, and a cooperation in whatever tends to 
their improvement, are too important not to be earnestly desired. There is no se- 
curity that the children are well instructed, in the fact that a grant of money is 
made for the support of the schools. * * 

School Committee. — Edward Mdlen, Leonard P. TVaak, 



• WEST CAMBRIDGE. 

Selection from [Printed] Report. * * The committee cannot close their 
report without again expressing an opinion, that the change which was made a 
few years since, in the arrangement of the Public Schools in the town, — ^that of di- 
viding in each ward the older frcnn the younger scholars, and placing them in sep- 
arate apartments under separate teachers, has tended greatly to devate all the 
schools in the town. The committee are of opinion that this system should be 
adopted in all cases, where it is practicable ; especially where the number of 
scholars shall exceed sixty. 

The interest, which a portion of the citizens of the town have, within a few 
years, taken in the Public Schools, has excited an ambition among the scholars, 
which begins to manifest itself and which will ere long, if properly noxuished 
and directed, show a state of advancement of which the town may be justly proud. 
But this interest has by no means become general. Certain portions of the town 
fleem to forget, that there is such a thing as a Public School in the town ; fw they 
never attend an examination, although some of them may have firom two to six 
children at the schooL It is worthy of remark, that for the most part the best 
scholars are found to belong to those families, whose parents manifest the liveliest 
interest in the Public Schools ; who make it a rule to visit the schools at least at 
the examination. And the reason is obvious ; not that the scholars of such fam- 
ilies are more talented, but that they are more constantly kept at school, more 
frequently inquired of at home what they have been doing during the day, what 
progress they are making ; and also informed of what will be expected of them, 
what it is their duty to do, and what will be required of them in after-life, jbb men 
•and as citizens. 

A stimulus is often given by parents, which a teacher can never inspire, and 
which it ought not to be expected that the teacher will inspire. 

if parents are indiflferent m a matter of such moment, it will almost follow as a 
matter of course, that their children will be indifferent also. How should it be 
otherwise ? Example is everything, especially the example of parents, unless it 
is so gross, as to occasion absolute disgust If parents are fond of residing, their 
children are almost invariably fond of reading also ; if they speak lightly of learn- 
ing and of learned men, ridicule book-knowled^ as they call it, or never read 
anything themselves, it is morally certain that then: families will be ignorant, and 
perhajps vicious. If the citizens of the town would secure the greatest possible 
oenent to their children, from the means already possessed of affording a good 
practical education, let them manifest a more hvely interest in the matter than 
they have heretofore done, and cooperate with the teachers in their endeavors to 
inspire a love of learning in their children, and witii no other or greater means 
tban'are at present enjoyed, every individual, who shall be so fortunate as to be 
bom and educated here, may be sure of a good practical education. 

School Committee. — JameB RuMell, Timothy C, THngfey, Mamir W. Marsh. 
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WEOTTORD. 

No Report from School Committee. 



WESTON. 

SEI.ECTION FROM RspoRT. * * YooT Committee feel, more and more, the want 
of weU-edacated instroctera. Our teachers are often too jaong and inexperienced 
to undertake the government of a school, and, in respect to their literary qualifica- 
tions, come, too many of them, just within the letter of the law. We are con- 
Tinced that the sreat end, for which our Public Schools exist, cannot be fully 
accomplished without the more general establishment among us of institutions, 
like the Normal Schools of Europe, in which our young men shall be trained by 
a thorough course of study and mental discipline for the office of teachera It is 
much to De re^tted, that the subject of education and the art of teaching are, by 
the many, so bttle understood. Ihider the present system of public tuition, the 
understanding of the scholar is not, it is to be feared, properly exercised. The 
mind is not sufficiently brought into action. A correct verbal recitation seems 
the principal, if not the oidy object to be attained. Thus study becomes an exer- 
tion of the memory, rather than an effort of the intellect; and while the scholar 
gamers up a multitude of words, his mind adds nothing to its stock of ideaa Let 
tiie young be taught to think. Let our public teachers have more enlarged views 
of the duties of their office. Let them feel the importance of enlightening the un- 
derstanding, as well as listening to the daily recitations of their scholars. Let it 
be their steady desire and endeavor, not only to communicate knowledge, — ^not 
only to impart to the mind that which it has not, but also, to call out the hidden 
energies of the young, — to exercise their reason, — to excite thought, and to en- 
courage and aid me youthM mind in l^e development of its own powers. * * 

School Committse. — Joseph Uddy Ber^amin JameSy John Jones. 



WILMINGTON. 

Selections from Report. * * Teachers are sometimes presented to com- 
mittees for examination as candidates, who are, so far as the requirements of the 
law are concerned, well qualified to instruct, but, on trial, are found utterly incom- 
petent for tiie task, wanting mainly in a spirit of government, and thus mostly de- 
stroying the benefit which should be derived from them. * * Where a person 
is presented for examination who has previously taught, your committee would 
sug^fest the propriety of considering, whether the candidate should not show, by 
certificate from the place he last taught, a capacity for governing. * * 

The schools, the past year, have been conducted by teachers, some of whom 
had had experience and some had none. The committee are of opinion, that some 
of the schools have suffered from want of experience in the teacher, and some, also, 
firom want of government But on the whole, diey are persuaded, the schools have 
made a commendable progress. • * 

School Committee. — Levi (huid, SUas Broum^ Walter Bkaukcard. 



WOBURN. 

Selectioits from Report. * • The winter term [of one school! was com- 
menced by a young man, who came recommended by the president or a college 
of which he was a member, and by respectable gentlemen in the city of Boston. 
Dazzled by credentials so splendid, your committee let their doubts weigh in favor 
of the applicant These doubts soon gave place to the unwelcome certainty, that 
he was wholly inadequate to the task he had undertaken, — a salutary example 
for those who would assist young persons to obtain places for which they were 
never designed. • * 
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It is all-importaiit that the prndentiftl eommittee be yeiy paiticulaj in the selec- 
tion of teachers. The youth have suffered much in having teachers introduced 
into our schools in consequence of their being brothen, sisters, uncles, aunts, or 
particular fiiends of the prudential committer In several instances since your 
c<Mnmittee have had the honor of serving you, they have witnessed tiie bad effects 
of this partiality ; and, in some cases, thev have been under the painful necessity 
of withholding their approval Some of them have come highly recommended by 
some of the reverend clergy, and others in high standing in 3ie coomiuni^. Your 
c«nmittee wish to be chantable^ — still, the^ cannot but be under tihe full convic- 
tion, that those recommendations were obtained in consequence of their particulaar 
belief, and that the feeUngs of the applicant were consulted more than tiie ad- 
vancement of the youth. And as there aie so many who wiah to use schools more 
for sinister or ungenerous purposes than for the public good, it becomes tl»B town 
to be cajreful in £e selection of teadiers. * * 

ScHOOi. Co]fMiTTKX« — Jimfk Biduordsonf Joiiak Convene* 
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ASHBURNHAM. 



SKI.ECTION FKOK RxK>RT. In (^liiig their fouith annual report, your com- 
mittee would say, that since tiie Legislature required school committees to make a 
detailed report of the condition of the schools to their respective towns, and make, 
at the same time, such suggestions as, in their opinion, might operate ror their im- 
proTement, th^re has been awakened in this town an interest in these nurseries of 
learning which has manifested itself in various ways. Schoolhouses have been im- 
proved, — seven out of the ten houses in town having been repaired or rebuilt ; par- 
ents have manifested more solicitude for the advancement of the schools, have vis- 
ited them more and oftener. Your conmiittee counted, at the closing examination 
of one school, more than fifty. An interest thus manifested could not but awaken 
ac<»Tesponding interest in the teachers and scholars. School agents have exerted 
themselves in discharging the duties devolving on them ; have employed, the past 
year, more competent teachers ; have visited and looked after their respective 
schools with an increasing solicitude, being actuated by a laudable ambition to dis- 
charge their duties to the satisfaction of uieir districts. Schoolrooms have been 
better warmed and ventilated, and more generally ftumished with black-boards ; 
and in one district, the schoolroom is ftimished with a globe, an orreiy, some maps 
and charts, mathematical blocks, &c. which have aided the teacher much in his ef- 
forts to make intelligible to the learner many subjects which before, it was not an 
easy matter fer him to comprehend by a mere verbal explanation. Consequently, 
the schools in general, the past year, have shown at their closing examination more 
solid improvemmit, it is believed, than in any previous year. 

But while your committee find much to encourage and to commend, there are 
manv things which hang heavily as clogs on the machinery of our schools. 

The first, and perhaps the ^atest evil which your committee would bring to 
your notice, is the great diversity of and in some cases, the rmKrahiU books in 
use. • * 

School Comhittse. — WiUiom P. Stone, L A» Cown, EUiot Mare, 



ATHOL. 

Sblections fkom Report. * * The examination of candidates for teaching, 
devolved by law upon the school committee, is not a small affiur. ,* * Allow 
two hours for the examination of each, — and considering the kind of candidates 
that scnnetimes appear before us, this is quite little enough for the purpose, 
— ^then let each member of the committee, three persons, be present, — wnich, 
viewing the consequences to a district or school, of their accepting or rejects 
ing a candidate, is certainly very desirable, — and here are more than one 
hundred and eighty hounv — taare than fifteen days of working houis^ — spent 
in this introductory matter alone. To economize time, therefore, as well as 
to make the examinations more agreeable to the applicants for licenses, and obvi- 
ate, to some extent, the inconveniences attending the examination of such persons 
one by one, at different seasons, the committee gave early notice that they would 
examine candidates for the summer schools to^^er, on a day which they desig- 
aatod, and desired that, if possible, all such might be present at the time. Only 
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five came, about one third of the requisite number. For the remainder, the old 
Indian-file me^od was of course kept up, with all its disadvantages to the com- 
mittee, to the prudential committees, to the candidates, the schools, and all con- 
cerned. One evil directly^ resulted, that of having the several schools commence 
at different periods ; and mdirectly, as attendant on this, various others. We did 
not, indeed, suppose that we should at once produce a change in this respect. 
Ancient habits, though they are not good ones, are seldom relinquished in a day. 
All things considered, the effort was somewhat promising. * * We hope that 
the committee for the next year will prosecute the endeavor. We have men- 
tioned the subject to draw to it attention, especially from the prudential commit- 
tees. We invite the several districts, not only to consent but to demand, that 
henceforth there shall be throughout the town a simultaneous examination of can- 
didates for teaching, and a simultaneous commencement of the schools. Were it 
once done, the benefits would be strikingly apparent We have not time here to 
describe theuL It would obviously make the impression, that the several districts 
are engaged in a common enterprize, and are not isolated creatures, broken off 
from fellowship with all others, and doomed to plod their way as they can in lone- 
liness ; but associated beincfs, interested each in the other, and having common 
bonds of union. This womd also both greatly facilitate the labor of supervision 
by the conmiittee, aid in procuring teachers, in procuring good ones, and procur- 
ing them seasonably. It would contribute towards the formation and maintenance 
of system in the arrangements of prudential committees, the districts, the schools, 
the teachers, the children and the families. Here would arise immense gain, in 
every way. How can prosperity be expected apart firom system ? Haphazard in 
the outset tends to haphazard in the upshot In respect of order as in other re- 
spects, what begins well is the more likely to end well. * * 

ShoiD-'ExaminatUms. — At the same time that notice was forwarded, your comr 
mittee intimated to the several districts, and also to each teacher when licensing 
him, that they would require all schools to be ready at every period of the term of 
instruction, and particularly at the close of it, to sustain an examination, not in 
one or two studies, or parts of studies, but in tlie whole of each study, which, up 
to that period, had been attended to. It was formerly a practice, fiir too common, 
for teachers to allow remissness, superficial apprehension of things, half-learning, 
as to the studies generally ; and then to drill the pupils, through headaches and 
much sweating, so as to make one or two lessons go off glibly, and spread a won- 
drous Day & Martin glory over the desired and yet dreaded exhibition, at the 
close. It is many years less than ten, since such exploits have been " shown off* in 
Athol. We have had quite too many such ; none, however, during tiie period 
now specially in review. 

Several principles and maxims adopted by us, as expressive of our views re- 
garding education, and of our expectations reading teachers employed in this 
place, we deem it proper to quote on this occasion. 

Rules to he observed by Teachers. — "' 1. Eveiy teacher should seek to be obeyed 
by every pupil under his charge. So far as may be, secure that obedience which 
springs from a sense of duty and firom love. 

2. Teachers should endeavor to govern by all means practicable, to the exclu- 
sion of personal chastisement When milder methods fail, privation from privi- 
leges may be adopted, or such other correctives ajs circumstances may require ; 
or, in the last resort, moderate corporal punishment, which, however, shall in no 
case be inflicted on the head. 

3. The teacher should give his scholars constant employment, endeavoring, by 
judicious and diversified modes, to render the exercises c^ the school pleasant, as 
well as profitable. 

4. Oral instruction should be mingled with that of books in all exercises. 

5. Analysis is of vast importance in all successful teaching of youth. Each 
subject and topic should be laid before the pupil in such a manner, as to be clear- 
ly comprehended. If, by a skilfiil management in the outset, the curiosity of 
young beginners is excited, they may then be drawn along with ease in the path 
which it is desirable they should pursue. 

6. Pupils gain little worth keeping, except as they are aided, to be themselves 
active agents, rather than passive receivers, in the knowledge acquired by them. 
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7. Papik leam mora hj examples and applicatioiu^ than by mere ni]ai,*-more 
by what they hear and see, than by what they read. 

8. Whatever makes a schoolhouse, and school exercises, and school teachers 
interesting and pleasant to a pupil, makes learning delightful, and progress cer* 
taiiL 

9. The great thin^ in all education is to develop and nurture right views and 
light habits in the mind. 

10. Words and language are of little worth, only as they convey knowledge of 
things. 

11. In order to success in school, let schoolhouses be kept clean ; be daily ven* 
tilated ; be kept in summer cool ; in winter warm always, but hot, never. 

12. It is a plan worth adopting by teachers, to have a general scheme of the 
order of exercises posted in writing, where it may be seen and known. 

13. At the opening of each morning schod, a portion of scripture is to be read 
by the teacher, or by some pupil appointed by the teacher." * * 

We are happy to state that the schools have in general been prosperous during 
the year; that the outlays of money have for the most part been well expended, 
and that a ^ood degree of progress in learning has been secured. One school 
where, the wmter before last, mutiny and desertion occurred, has, the past winter, 
enjoyed tranquillity. Another, which, though quiet during liie last winter but 
one, had gone backward by the factions and rebellions of former years, has come 
into a condition that is promising. * * 

SehiooUwuaeB. — It is a source of pleasure to your committee, that more generous 
and rational ideas begin to be prevalent, as to the construction of schoolhouses, 
with their situation and accompaniments. Yet we are sorry that, thus far, the im* 
provement is, to so great an extent, a speculative, more than a practical one. Our 
schoolhouses are, for the most part, tight, and susceptible of being kept dry and 
warm ; some of them are nearly new. Bear with us, however, if we add that 
there is still too little adaptation in them, and about them, to the purposes fat 
which they were erected. Most of them are set full upon the highways, wnere dust 
and noise, and sight of various things, are a continual interruption and drawback 
to their occupants. No pleasant prospects, no shade trees, no blinds, no curtains, 
no apparatus /or ventilation, may, more or less truly in the several particulars, be 
asserted of nearly all of them. The districts mean to keep them well in repair, 
they are most of them painted outside, some of them within ; but what is the con- 
dition of the plaster, the ceiling, the windows, the seats, the benches, the furni- 
ture ? Black, smoky, hacked, and hewn, and cracked, and broken, and in part 
gone. It is somewhat so, even in districts which are confessedly the best in these 
respects. These are evils that demand attention. Children have acute sensibili- 
ties. They deeply feel, and are lastingly impressed, not always for the better, by 
many things which we are prone to think are indifferent to them. A schoolhouse 
that is repulsive without or within, from deficiency or overplus of warmth, fix>m 
foul air, from gloomy situation, from cheerless a^tpect, from comfortless arrange- 
ment in seats, from want or bad condition of forms, — all this, to some scholars, 
makes learning hatefol, from others removes its pleasures, or greatly lessens them. 
This is regarded by us as by far the worst effect of the evil. But it is not by any 
means the only one. Such things have a disastrous influence upon the bodily 
health of chUdren. Could they endure, — ^would parents be wiilingr that they 
should try ? — ^to spend four years, say from twelve to sixteen years of age,— K)ne- 
fourth of all their school life, perhaps one-half of all their actual natural life, — ^in 
rooms where flour of sulphur, or white lead is manufiustured ? Could children 
endure, — ^would parents let them make the experiment? — ^to sit one day and 
t^e-fourths of a day every week, in an erect positien, with nothing to lean 
against except a straight back-board higher than their heads, or a bench forwards, 
so placed, as to press upon the lungs, and prevent the normal action of them, and 
thus corrupt the blood, and enfeeble all the frame. Yet what, better than this, is 
effected by existing arrangements or mis-arrangements in schoolhouses ? And 
how much less than one-fourth of the week, one-fourth of the school season, one- 
fourth of die life-time of a child, \b six hours spent daily in the schoolhouse as a 
house of torture, year after year ? It is notorious that we are raising up in our 
country a generation of enfeebled men and women. '* The fifteen millions of the 

10 
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Uoited States, at the present day, are by no means five times the three miUions 
of the revolutionary era. Were this degeneracy attributable to mother Nature, 
we should compare her to a fraudulent manufacturer, who, having established his 
name in the market for the excellence of his fabrics, should avail himself of his 
reputation, to palm off subsequent bales or packages, with the same stamp or ear- 
mark, but of meaner quality. Thus it is with the present race, as compared with 
their ancestors, — short in length, deficient in size and weight, and sleazy in text- 
ure." ** The old hearts of oak are gone. Society is suffering under a curvature 
of the spine. If deterioration holds on, at the present rate, we shall soon be a 
bedrid people." Our children ^grow up without strength, passing from the 
weakness of childhood to that of age, without taking the vigor of manhood in 
their course."* As conducive to this, schoolhouses, Ol-constructed, or otherwise 
deficient and harmful, hold a mighty agency, and wield it mightily. Take the 
special acconmiodations made for some infant schools, not a thousand miles hence, 
and what could be much more unaccommodating, discommodious ? Why keep such 
incommodiousnesses, as they are, and thus retain sickness, and pla^e physicians 
with cases which it is impossible to heal, because the stamina of the constitution 
are broken ; and endure yourselves the sorrow which attends suffering and death, 
rather than dismiss these, or remedy them, and thus possess children in health, 
that learn and thrive, living long, and enjoying good and doing good in the land ? 
Why keep unfit schoolhouses, and thus, because the children are feeble, or dull, 
or ill-humored, occasion the loss, the waste, of a great proportion of a teacher's ex- 
ertions ; and thus, too, — ^which may perhaps be a weightier argument with many, — 
occasion the loss of just that proportion of his wages, as really and as hopelessly, 
as if it were thrown into the sea ? But how will Siese evils be remedied ? We 
reply ; — ^if the location is not pleasant, get one that is. Dmnp down no school- 
house in a swamp-hole, because the centre of the district is there precisely* Set 
the building back from the road a little, and give it a good play-ground, well 
fenced. Whitewash the walls. Paint the ceilmg. Keep out the blinding sun- 
Hght Give it windows enough for dark days. Supply some ventilating appara- 
tus, that the air may be kept pure, and yield health, instead of poison. Make it, 
out and in, cheerful, homelike, instead of being dreary as a jaiL Let each dis- 
trict pass regulations forbidding scholars to cut or bang the benches, or any part 
of the building or its appurtenances. Bid the teacher see that these are observed. 
Direct him, if^any thing of this sort is done to give information, who did it, and 
instruct your prudential committee to assess the cost of repairing it on the parents 
or guardians of the offenders. 

Here would we close this topic, but we reluctantly are constrained to notice a 
deficiency, as to some of our school edifices, which, beyond affecting the physical 
comfort of scholars, has a specific bearing on their morals. There should be a 
necessary appendage to all schoolhouses, and it must be so until minds are dis- 
severed from bodies this side the grave. * * How repugnant to cleanliness, to 
a sense of modesty and propriety, to chastity and moral purity, to the possession 
and cultivation of self-respect, such things are, we need not a^rm. That this is 
peculiar to Athol we have no evidence, we do not believe. But is it therefore 
right ? We hate to allude to the topic. We will leave it gladly. We have 
touched it as lightly as we could ; and while we protest against our summer teach- 
ers, (or any teacher,) and their pupils being subjected to such effluences and influ- 
ences, we trust that these allusions will leaa to the speedy correction of the 
error. * * 

Qiwdi/icaiions of Teachers. — ^If a man can read, write, spell, has some acquaint- 
ance with grammar, geography, arithmetic, is that all the literary capital requisite 
for commencing dealer in literary wares, and doing a fair business with fair repu- 
tation ? This has been considered knowledge enough for a school teacher, and 
even less than this for one employed in some school which was rather small 
and comparatively backward. Your committee would have been considered alto- 

§ ether too rigorous, had they rejected any applicant for teaching who had merely 
iese qualifications, — ^provided he had them just passably, and was presented by 
one of our smaller districts. But we ask whether these are enough, in Ihe present 

* Com. Sohool Journal, Jan. 1849, pp. 5, 6. 
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State of society, to fit one for dispensing instruction in any district? Suppose 
that even the greatest amount of knowledge were possessed by a person, and 
that he had little if any ability to communicate what he has gathered ; what 
advantage would accrue to a school from his immense stores of intellectual 
riches ? To teach is to impart, to pour out knowledge. A teacher is not to be 
like a jug, which holds back its contents of necessity, or like a cow which holds 
up her milk firom inclination, the nearer fuU they are ; — ^he should be rather like 
a rain-cloud which sends down blessings in showers ; and like a fountain, ever 
flowing over, which sends out a copious stream through the meadows, showing 
greenness and fertility where it glides. No instructer can be worth much who 
is not apt at teaching ; who has not a tact for his business. Other things avail 
comparatively little, unless he have a love for the work. * * 

Suppose one who habitually stands off from his fellow-beings, holds them at 
anns' length, shows no interest in them, no sympathy ; is stif^ morose, sour, inac- 
cessible, presents no winning, attractive look, but is repulsive ; and by his few 
crabbed words and rugged tones drives children away from him, as the north wind 
drives awav rain ; — ^we ask if this man is fitted to be an instructer ? Had he the 
learning of all ages in his head, we should pronounce him deficient in some of the 
most necessary qualities. Suppose another, not wrapped' up in notions of his 
wondrous dimiity, not arrogating to himself superiority to common mortals, but, 
on the other nand, betraying dullness of mind, a sluggish memory, a want of con- 
fidence in his own powers, a lack of self-respect and self-command, an irritable, 
irascible temper, — just such a man as pupils, unless more godlike' than humanity 
generally is, would despise, because he would let them despise him and could not 
prevent it ; ought this man to have a school in charge ? Him, too, we should de- 
clare unqualified, however high might be his literaiy standing. A fourth indi- 
vidual, though free from the Usabilities of the three others, might be destitute of 
general information. How could such a person illustrate tlie various subjects 
which come up in ti^e studies and recitations of a school ? It would not be done. 
There would be no illustrations, no analysis, no intermingling of oral with the 
printed instructions ; in short, no apt maxim or pointed story, to catch the pupil's 
attention, to wake his interest and fire his mind, and cheer and bless his heart, and 
fix the impression indelibly. He could not teach scholars to think ; could not 
draw forth their energies, and set them forward in a career of self-discipline, and 
train them to use and rely on their rational and moral faculties. * * 

Suppose a fiilh. Let him have all the other requisites, yet be unacquainted 
with the nature and structure, and laws and methods, and operations of the human 
mind. This is a case that often happens. We inquire if this individual is not to 
be adjudged wanting in a point of essential importance ? Why, what is the ma- 
terial he is to work upon ? is it not mind, the soul of man ? And can he, who, 
whatever else he knows, does not know the substance he is to deal with, is to 
change, to remodel, to make valuable, to adorn, — can he be competent to the labor 
he proposes ? What man, having horses to be managed, or sheep or swine even, 
would give the care of them to a boy green fixun the ci^, or to any person who 
was ignorant of the habits, necessities, qualities, in a word, of the nature of those 
animals, and of the modes and varieties of treatment requisite to rearing and man- 
aging them rightly ? Who would commit a tannery to men who had never given 
attention to hides ? How much better is a man than a beast, — ^than a beast's dead 
skin ! Yet, as we above intimated, of those who aspire to mould and shape the 
soul made in the image of God, gifted with not oidy susceptibility to influences 
from other minds, but also with the dread capacity of choice, of self-formation of 
character, and thus self-preparation for immortal destinies, small is the number, 
scarcely one in ten it may be, who have atudUd the nature of mind ; or who have 
any conception of mental phenomena ; any ideas of mental discipline ; of the 
scope, relations, tendencies, results, objects of mental or moral education, beyond 
the notions which have floated down to them as drift-wood on the current of society. 

The law of the Commonwealth requires every instructer of youth to " endeavor 
to lead his pupils, as their ages and capacities will admit, mto a clear under- 
standing of the tendency of social and moral virtues to preserve and perfect a 
republican constitution, and secure the blessings of liberty." How many who 
think themselves abundantly qualified to instruct the sons of Massachusetts, are 
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irhoUy vnoualiiMl, not to say diwpnlxfied, to fhlfil that requisition I into whose 
minds neitkar the fact nor the possibility of such a tendency as it mentions has 
ever entered ? These remarks show in perhaps a dim, bat we think a tme li^ht, 
how many and how great things are requisite to constitute a well-qualified teaser 
of youth. Your cmnmittee mififht not have been sustained, indeed, in declining' to 
license such candidates as fell below this standard ; but we have felt bound to 
declare our convictions, in the hope of elevating Unoiardt the just level the opin- 
ions now prevalent in the community. It is desirable that districts know now 
much is heedful to constitute an acceptable and profitable instructer for their 
dauffhiera and sons. It is desirable that, instead of thinking any body, who will 
worl cheap enough and can manage to extort a license firom the committee, to be 
competent for forming the habits and moulding the characters of those children 
beloved, whom they desire to be intelligent, vutuous, enterprising, — that, instead 
of this, they would with all earnestness demand, that the committee send to them 
the best, and ohlv the best teachers that are, or, at least, are attainable. * * 

We bespeak, m behalf of our schools, the continued and increased regards of 
alL Especially do we ask of parents that theif would give to them more considera- 
tion. What, teU us, has been bequeathed to us by our forefathers more excellent 
in honor and in value than our system of Public Schools ? What better treasure 
than intellectual and moral worth, can we either possess ourselves or bestow on 
the children of our affections ? The greater part of us having a competence only, 
or Buaply the rejMMurces supplied by our daily toils, what gift can we impart, be- 
sides a good education obtained, in its first source, at h<»ne, and then mm those 
district seminaries whose advantages, like the pure light fiiom heaven, flow ever 
and freely to all ? Let the man of moderate fortune, — ^let, above all, him who is 
struggling in poverty, look steady and concerned as a pilo^ to this great interest, 
which is, as a ship on the waves, afloat at the mercy of fickle, tnutless human 
opinion. Let such, we say, be foremost to seek the imjHovement, not of one 
school only, but of alL Especially let such be resolved that, so fiu* as in them 
lies, bountifid provision shall be made for sustaining these schools efllciently. 
Our town has, we know, held for several years an honorable standing, as compared 
with towns around her, as it regards expenditures for maintaining these pnmary 
seminaries. Long may she be honorable thus ; and instead of tirmg in the good 
woric and heedinff the peevishness of a blind parsimony, that in the result will 
work out a tenible punishment, let her rise to even a more liberal, higher position. 
Nor ought we ever to rest content with barely a pecuniary liberality. In addition 
to grants of money, however extensive, the times call us to make larger appropri- 
ations than hitherto, of attention, interest, influence, time, assistance in every form 
to this enterprize. Why are we solicitous that our children may get wealth ? 
What is wealth, if ignorance accompanies it ? what, if the possessor have no con- 
trol over his own spirit, and is more like an earthen pot with gold in it, than like 
a man? Insure your children knowledge; developed, well-balanced faculties; 
moral discipline, self-acquaintance, self-government, and it is wealth indeed which 
belongs to them then, Uie best wealth, — without which all wealth besides is mis- 
erable poverty, — ^nay, it is more than wealth ; it is choicer and more enduring than 
gems that sparkle on an emperor's brow. 

But, parents ! leave your children in ignorance and undisciplined, while the 
cattle designed for the yoke are thoroughly trained ; sufier tne God-made and 
Gk>d-like spirits of your children to have at best but a half-education, and it needs 
no prophet to foretel what they will be. While they may imagine themselves 
sufliciently educated, deem themselves too knowing to be fuither instructed, show- 
ing themselves to be, in their own conceptions at least, wiser than Solomon, or 
than seven other men who can render a reason ; they will be ready to grasp at 
delusions, — to believe whatever astounding stories are brought to them of recipes 
to prevent old age and death, — to shake with terror at every announcement made 
to tiiem by men self-inspired to predict the impending destruction of the world, — 
to admiro and adore tyrants as deliverers, — ^to follow self-commissioned leaders, 
who summon them to what is indeed a ** land of pr&miie,^ — since it is not one of 
ftcts and realities. * * 

Scaooi. CoiciciTTXiE.<-^JRicAan{ M Chipman, ^iofh Merriam, George Ha^ 
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AUBURN. 

SEI.ECTIONS FKOM Report. * * The school in district Na 5 was contract- 
ed for and commenced by a man, before he had gone through with the examination 
required by law, through the neglect of the teacher or by a design to avoid an ex- 
amination. When he presented himself before your conmiittee, he was found de- 
ficient in those branches taught in Common Schools. * * The would-be school- 
master ur^ed his claim, but to no effect, and was dismissed firom further service 
much against his wilL * * 

School Committee. — E. G. Wiarren, M. G, Pratt, John MtQUK 



BARRE. 

Selections from Report. * * We [the committee] axe happy to say, that 
the schools have done well throughout the town, both in summer and winter, with 
scarcely an exception, and that some of them have done admirably. The mode of 
instruction has been more thorough than in times past, and, of course, the scholars 
have obtained a greater amount of real knowledge. The use of the black-board 
has rendered essential service. * * From what we have seen we are sensible that 
a great advantage is gained, especially in large schools, by having black-boards 
sufficient for a class to work upon at the same time. * * 

We speak of our schools, however, in a comparative way. We do not pretend 
there is nothing more to be done to elevate and perfect them. * * Public Schools 
are affected by a multitude of very complicated influences. If evils exist, the 
remedies for them all cannot come frcHn one source. Some depend upon the com- 
mittees, some upon parents, some upon teachers, some upon the district, some upon 
the town, and others, — ^for example, any defects in the school laws,— depend upon 
the State. 

One evil, whose remedy depends on the district in which it exists, is a badly- 
constructed schoolhouse. Several of our schoolhouses are admirably constiKcted 
for auction-rooms. They have a narrow passage through the centre, and on each 
side several ranges of seats, raised one above another, for the accommodation of 
purchasers. At one extremity of the narrow passage is a desk, making a remark- 
ably convenient stand for the auctioneer ; and, by extending a board or table along 
the passage, goods of every description may be shown to every purchaser, without 
giving him the trouble to rise from his seat If these houses were conveniently 
£x»ted for the auction business, they might, doubtless, be let for this purpose, and 
become the source of a handsome income to the district But our young children, 
between the ages of four and sixteen, are not exactly marketable commodities, 
and, therefore, this facility of inspection cannot be turned to a profitable account 
On the contrary, the position of the scholars, sitting face to face, leads them to 
notice each other too much ; every wandering eye meets its fellow, and their mu- 
tual observations are an unavoidable hindrance to their studies. If the master 
steps to any quarter of the room, he must necessarily leave some of his pupils be- 
hind him, and thus give opportunity for looks and gestures to pass between the 
scholars, wluch it is impossible for him to see, or correct There is no remedv for 
this evil but an immediate change in the construction of the interior of the scnool- 
room. * • 

Two years ago, your committee reported respecting the upper school in the 
centre district, (summer term,) that the average attendance was only " fifty-five 
per cent, the lowest average of any of the summer schools, owing to the attend- 
ance of a considerable number of scholars, twice a week, upon an infant singing- 
school, much to the detriment of the Common SchooL" The wiriier term, in this 
town, is almost always broken in upon by other schools, — commonly schools of 
mere amusement or manners, dancing-schools, kept during the Common School 
season, in utter contempt of the provisions made for education throughout the 
Commonwealth. Your committee have nothing to say in this place against sing- 
ing or dancing ; but we hold, that any such school, kept while other schools are 
open, and designed to take away our children from their studies, is a perfect leach 
upon the body of the rising generation, sucking their veiy life's blood from their 
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veins. The remedy for this evil does not depend upon the committee. It is their 
duty to raise the warning voice, and then let the responsibility rest where it be- 
longs, — on the parents. * * 

We applied ourselves to the preparation of a list of school books, before a sin- 
gle school was opened, or a teacher examined. This list, we caused to be pub- 
lished in the Gazette at an early day, so as to prevent, if possible, any parent or 
cuardian from purchasing any book for his scholars, but such as was approved 
by the committee ; and, aJso^ to fmnish information to traders, that they might 
know what books would be wanted, and not purchase such as were not approved. 
This list of books was also written at the head of all the school registers, before 
they were given to the teachers, and the teachers were requested to take notice 
thereof, and govern themselves accordingly. These means have already proved 
efficient in putting a stop to a large share of the eviL 

Another complaint made in former reports, is a deficiency in books. * * To 
remedy this evil, your committee addressed themselves du'ectly to the scholars, 
expecting through them to reach the parents. We explained to them, that the 
folly of going to school without books was equal to that of a mechanic or farmer 
who should go to work without tools. We compared their case to that of a man 
who should ffo into the field, in company with others, to hoe com, without a hoe. 
The rest might work, but he could not ; or, if he should borrow the hoe of an- 
other, the other must lie still for bim to work. It is manifest, that the less of this 
kind of help a farmer has the better. Having convinced them, in such ways, of 
the folly of attempting to study without a book, we requested them to urge their 
parents to supply the wanL That there might be no mistake, we sometimes re- 
quested the teacher to write the name of the book wanted on a slip of paper, and 
send it to the parents. By these, and such like means, the evil has been reme- 
died, without appeal to the measures provided by law. * * 

In district No. 7, a party of scholars determined to show their opposition to a 
rule of order against whispering, by leaving the schooL The parents, instead of 
treating their plan with abhorrence and reproof, after consultation, recommended 
that the master should relax his rules a little, to prevent difficulty. This, of course, 
he comd not do, without losing the just respect of the school, and ought not to 
have done. Some 12 or 15 scholars actually left the school, although a part of 
them had the wisdom to return. It is probable they did feel unpleasantly at the 
loss of their old privilege of whispering. But what use do scholars make of this 
privilege ? They ask liberty to speak, perhaps, to get a sum done for them by 
another scholar, or to inquire where the lesson is, which every scholar ought to 
know without asking. But, as soon as the master's eye is turned, they are swap- 
ping jack-knives, playing pins, talking about the last party, or the next sleigh- 
ride, or about bonnets and ribbons, and new dresses, beaux and belles, — any thmg, 
in fact, but what they are sent to school for. It is astonishing, that intelligent par- 
ents can ask such privileges for their children in our district schools. 

Among the improvements which may be mentioned, are, — 1st, writing out the 
variations of verbs, nouns, adjectives, &C., in grammar, upon the black-board, thus 
testing their knowledge of these changes, impressing them upon their minds by 
the aid of the eye, — ue most useful inlet of knowledge to the mind, — and, at the 
same time, teaching them to write and to spelL 2nd, teaching young scholars 
easy lessons in ree^ng, by calling their attention to the whole word as a single 
thing, and not to the letters of wnich it is composed ; that is, naming the words 
at sight, without first spelling them. Sd, defining the words of the spelling les- 
sons, which was done by 70 out of 80 scholars in one school, to the number of 
over 100 words per day. 4th, writing composition, which 50 of the same school 
did, to the number of 410 pieces in 14 weeks. 5th, drawing outline maps of 
states and countries upon the black-board, by the scholars, and locating the rivers, 
cities, and other prominent objects. 6th, holding up the hand in sign of wishing 
for something, instead of speaJdng out ; and that in the interval between two ex- 
ercises, rather than during the time of any exercise. * * 

School Committee. — Win, L, RuateU, E. Z>. Moore, Samvd Brmbkc(nrL . 
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BERLIN. 

SeiiEctioit from Report. * * Your committee wish to say one word with 
regard to the treatment which teachers sometimes receive, and which frequently 
proves injurious to their reputation, and detrimental to the host interests of die 
scholar. As the community is agitated by a sectarian spirit, and sometimes by in- 
tolerance, it is not unfrequently the case, after it becomes Imown who the individ- 
ual is who is employed to instruct, that questions are asked, and observations made,, 
respecting him which tend to impair the respect ybr and consequently to lessen the 
beneficial influence of the teacher, by which course great damage is done to both 
teacher and pupiL Would it not be better to be very circumspect how and what 
we speak concerning an instructor of youth, before children ? * * 

School Committee. — i^ba Savyer, Edward Hartshorn, 



BOLTON. 

Selection from Report. * * Your committee have found all the schools 
in good order, and have been pleased to witness, in both teachers and scholars, 
a reality of feeling and interest, such as we have never before so universally 
seen. • * 

School Committee. — baac MUn, Caleb J^ourse^ JST. A, JVeu'ton. 



BOYLSTON. 

Selections from Report. * * Another difficulty, with which both the 
teacher and the committee have to contend, is the unsuitable pitch of the voice ; — 
some raising their voice to a stentorian elevation, which is painful to all who hear ; 
while others can neither be compelled nor flattered to raise their voices much 
above a whisper. These evils, together with many others, your committee have 
endeavored to remove, — and they are happy in being able to report, that they have 
succeeded far beyond their most sanguine expectations. * * 

Your committee cannot forbear at this time to give their testimony in favor of 
the wise and judicious legislation of this Commonwealth on the subject of educa- 
tion. * * The effect of all this care and oversight, as might be expected, is felt 
most sensibly and advantageously throughout more than 300 towns, by more than 
700,000 persons, of whom about 200,000 are under a course of education. The 
cause of education, thus fostered and encouraged by our Commonwealth, will not 
only secure to us all the blessings and enjoyments of an enlightened community, 
but must also, to a great extent, secure us from that poverty, crime and vice which 
are the offspring of ignorance. 

In conclusion, your committee would express their deep conviction that, if the 
towns would discharge their duties as faithfuUy as our Commonwealth has hers, 
the cause of education, with us, would be advanced above that of any other peo- 
ple ; and that our social, civil and religious privileges would be perpetuated, and 
each succeeding generation not only become wiser, but also become better. 

School Committee. — Wm, H, Sanfordy Wnu H. Moore, Henry H. Brigham, 



BROOKPIELD. 

Selection from Report. * * Aristippus, a philosopher of Greece, being 
asked what was the difference between a wise man and an unwise, replied,—*" make 
tiie two destitute, and then place them together in a strange place, and you will 
know." And this may illustrate, to all, the propriety of placing some valuable 
possession in the mind of the child, instead of saving it all for the pocket Place 
it in his pocket, and it is liable to go from him at any moment ; and when it is 
gone, he is not qualified to replace it, and, perhaps, is unable to provide for him- 
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self. Place this value in his mind, by storing it with useful knowledge, and yon 
lodge it where it becomes a safety-fimd of the most perfect character. With this 
fund in safe keeping, he may be stripped of every thing external, and yet he is in- 
dependent, because ne has tne sure means of providing for himself. * * 

School Committee.— fF. JL MchoUj Seth JSden, Wm. Curtis. 

CHARLTON. 

Selection from Report. * * In many respects, scRne of the schools in town 
have taken a higher stand than in any previous year, owing chiefly to the pro- 
curing of excellent teachers. * * 

School Committee.— ^i^tirin BugbeCj Simeon hamb. 



DANA. 

Selection from Report. * * The improvement in reading, that important, 
yet much neglected branch of science, was truly astonishing. This happy result 
was doubtless caused, in a great measure, bv the method practised by the teacher, 
of requiring the scholars to correct each other in the various inflections of the 
voice, which made the exercise one of interest ; for, experience has demonstnted 
the fact, that when children become deeply interested in any study, their improve- 
ment is invariably rapid. * * 

School CoBoaTTEE. — Gtrard BushneU, Mdhanid Johnsany DrankUn Lombard, 



DOUGLAS. 
No Selection from Report. 
School CosoaTTEE. — Turner Thayer^ Enoch Broum, Lyman Parsons. 

DUDLEY. 

Selections from Report. * * The necessitjr of having two deputmentB in 
this school is more imperious, owing to the dirorent ages and capacities of the 
scholars, and the multiplicity of classes which is consequently unavoidable. We 
are aware that this method will considerably shorten the winter term, but a long 
school is not the chief consideration ; this should be, to have a good one. * * 

In No. 2 there are but twenty scholars between the ages of four and sixteen, and 
in No. 5, an adjoining district, there are but twelve. Your committee are decidedly 
of the opinion that these two districts should be united. We think it would 
greatly promote the interests of all concerned. Let individuals regard their own 
and the public good. Let the districts, or the proper authorij^, fix upon the most 
central and eligible location for a schoolhouse, and let a 'commodious one be 
erected, and no person in the district will be the poorer on account of the ex- 
pense. * • 

The committee would also urgently recommend that the two centre districts 
should be united and form one. We can only state some few reasons why we 
make this recommendation. Were the two districts united, and provided with a 
convenient house, suitably constructed, with two departments, the scholars under 
the care of two teachers, would advance much more rapidly than they now do. 
We think this will be admitted by all who have had much experience in teaching. 
In the two schools united, there need not be any more classes than there are now 
in one, and separating the large from the small scholars, each teacher would have 
but half as many classes as £ere are now in each school As schools are now 
classed and taught, a teacher can as well instruct twenty in a class as half that 
number. • • 
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* * Eveiy acre of land in the two districts, and we think also in town, would be 
enhanced in price, by placing^ an elegant, good school buildin? upon this beautiM 
common. Nothing tells better for a town than good schoomoases ; they recom- 
mend your farms, and speak well of the judgment of the owners. And even 
those who have no right of soil are not uninterested. Our very lives are worth 
more, we enjoy more, while we live among people who are liberal and judicious 
in their appropriations to advance the education of their chfldren. 

Who does not, in passing through a country, take notice of tiie schoolhooses f 
And may we not form a correct judgment of the people from the appearance of 
these biuldings ? * * 

Would it not be well to plant trees for shade and ornament about our school- 
houses ? • • 

The committee earnestly recommend that every amusement which is calculated 
to dissipate the mind, and draw the attention of the scholars from their studies, 
should be especially avoided during the term of the schools. * * 

School Committee. — Jodwa Bntton^ Jr^ Mid Htafy. 



FITCHBURG. 

Selection from Report. The school committee, in submitting their annual 
report, would present the following table, as exhibiting, in a condensed form, such 
statistics in regard to our schocds, as seem to your committee important 

If such a table could be prepared each year, and, with the written report, be 
preserved in the form of a book, it would form an important item in the hutoiy of 
the town. The table, as will be perceived, is designed to preserve a record of 
the whole number of persons from 4 to 16^ and from 16 to 31 years of age ; the 
number of weeks each school is taught ; the names of teachers ; the whole and 
average numbers attending; the principal branches of study ; the number of times 
each school has been visited ; the general character, with particular excellences 
and defects ; the wa^es and board of each teacher per month ; and the total 
amount for board and instruction for the year. The table this year is somewhat 
imperfect, in consequence of the imperfections of the registers. In some instan- 
ces they were not fUled out as they should have been. ^ * 

School Committee. — Oren Traofj T. JR. BovteUe, H, NtuAoUy John SmUh^ 
P, S, Snow, 



GARDNER. 

Selections from Report. * * We have before stated, that in our opinion, 
our schools the past year have succeeded well, that the teachers have given gen- 
eral satisfaction, and that there has been no difficulty of consequence, in any of 
the schools ; and we assign the following as some of the reasons : — 

The district meetinffs, for the purpose of discussing the subject of Common 
School education, which have been held in each of the districts, both last winter 
and this, have done much good in directing the attention of the community to this 
subject ; — ^and the plan, which nearly all the districts adopted, of choosing a dis- 
trict committee for visiting the schools once a week, has, so far as has been carried 
into effect, produced good results. * * 

But, although something has been done, much remains yet to da In compjUV' 
son with no means of education, our schools are something ; but in comparison 
with what they may be, they are very imperfect * * 

School Committee. — Jarudhan Broum, Thomas E. OlaxUr. 

11 
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GRAFTON. 

SKiiSCTioira raoM Rsfort. * * At this school the committee were enter- 
tained, at the close of the examination, with sin^g by the scholars. They in- 
dulge the hope that it will not be many years before this practice will become, in 
all our schools, as universal as reading and spelling ; and that systematic instruc- 
tion in this pleasing art will be provided for. They believe that such an arrange- 
ment would be pmectly practicable, and that it would have the happiest influence 
upon the discipline, order and good feeling of the schools, and eventually upon 
the moral condition of the community. * * 

* * There seemed to be a general want of life and interest in this schooL 
The classes had been habituated^ to the pernicious practice of answering simulta- 
neously, to the questions put to them, bv which means the loud and confident tones 
of those who axe sure they know, may be easily made to cover the silence of those 
who are sure they do not, or the timid answers of those who are in doubt * * 

• * His [the teacher's] success, however, was greatly obstructed by an unfor- 
tunate error of jud^ent committed at the commencement of the schooL Believ- 
ing that a school nught and ought to be governed without corporal punishment, he 
announced to his pupils that he should not resort to such punishment Advantage 
was taken of this announcement, and before the close of the school he found him- 
self under the necessity of abandoning his principle. This course created con- 
siderable disaffection, was the occasion of several scholars' leaving, and in no 
small degree impaired the usefulness of the schooL * * Those of his pupils 
who were present at the examination, gave evidence of having been fiiithfuUy and 
skilfully instructed. * * 

The citizens in general, whether they have children in the schools or not, can 
do much for the a^anoement ci our schools, through the influence of public opin- 
ion. Indeed, no great good can be efiected except by the aid of this influence. 
Let there be in a community a high idea of ^at a school might be ; let it be 
known, indeed, what in many cases it has actually become under skilful and judi- 
cious management, and there will soon be a demand for better teaching than they 
have ever yet had. Let that idea and that demand prevail, and the schools in that 
community will inevitably, sooner or later, become what they ought to be. The 
^reat object, then, is to raise the public standard of education ; to diffuse informa- 
tion respecting the most approved methods of instruction ; to cause it to be gen- 
erally felt that our children might be vastly better educated than they have been, 
at no greater, or a litde greater expense. How is this object to be effected ? 
Your committee would briefly suggest one of many means to this end. It is to 
hold public meetings for lectures, and for free discussion on the subject of Com- 
mon Schools. In some towns, meetings of this kind have been held in each 
school district, in the course of the winter, and with highly beneficial results. 
Your committee would earnestly recommend the adoption of such a measure in 
this town, the next winter. * * 

ScBooL CoBiMiTTES. — Charks Thurher, C. Palfrey, 



HARDWICK. 

SsLECTiONS FROM Rspoaf. * * We are aware it is a delicate, disagreeable 
business, under any circumstances, to remove a teacher, and often atten<ted with 
much trouble and inconvenience. But however unpleasant the task, your com- 
mittee cannot but regard it a duty, which every parent owes to his children, and 
every citizen to society, to act promptly in such cases, and take measures to re- 
move the teacher when it is ascertained he is incompetent to the duties of his 
calling. It is believed it would be far better for a school, to say nothing of the 
loss of time and money, to close it entirely for one tenn, if necessary, than to con- 
tinue it in charge of one whose management tends to foster habits of indolence 
and insubordination. * * Individuals have come before us the past year for 
examination, who had been previously employed as teachers elsewhere, from whom 
we felt constrained, by a sense of duty, unpleasant as it was, to withhold approval. 
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in tbeae cases it maj faaye been tliought we ened, inasmnch m they btd paned a 
eatisfiictofy examination before committees in other towns, equally competent with 
ouFselves to decide on their qaalifications. Bat should any such opinion exist, wa 
assure the town that we have acted conscientiously in this department of du^. * 
* We have aimed in all cases to decide in strict accordance with the ohancter 
of the evidoice presented at the time ; and with all due respect to the opinions of 
comiiiittees in other towns, to rely in the main on our own judgments, in estimat- 
ing the qualifications of the applicant We did not suppose that the town ap- 
pointed us to the responsible charge of our schools, with the wish or expectation 
that we should discharge its duties by any other rule than our own deliberate 
sense of right And whatever may be thought of our decisions, or in whatever 
estimate our judgments may be held, we trust the wineipU we have adopted as 
the rule of action will meet your approbation. * * 

We regard with satisfaction the eSSattB put forth at the present day for the im- 
provement of our Common Schools, and tiie increasing interest in the public mind 
on the subject of education. And tins town is b^ no means an exception to the 
remark. The spirit of the age is abroad among iti iidiabitants, and is seen in the 
growing interest of parents and guardians of youth in their schools, and their 
attendimce on dajrs of public examination. The centre district, in particular, is 
worthy of notice and imitation. At the close of the school the committee had 
the pleasure of meeting an unusual large number of parents and friends, who, by 
their presence, encouraged and animated the scholars, and evinced the deep inters 
est they felt in their welfare. We hope others will ** go and do likewise.'' We 
think parents have been too negligent in tins respect Everything that can awak- 
en ambition, and stimulate the young mind to the noble acquisition of knowledge^ 
should be put in requisition ; and among the many means that may be applied to 
this end, that of penonal attention of parents to their schools, of frequent visits, 
and manifesting a lively interest in their pursuiis, is of the first importance. If 
they exhibit a feeling of indifierence to me subject, they may rest assured their 
children will follow uie example to their own injury. 

Among the many means now employed in behalf of eduoatioxi, we look nwm 
^Normal Schools" as promising favorable results. They are designed to qualify 
individuals for the sole purpose of teaching, and if properly conducted, and pene- 
vered in, they cannot fail of being faiprhly beneficial to our schoola We all fbel 
that teachers cannot be too well qualmed. The station they occupy, not only re- 
quires knowledge, but abUUy to apply it to the greatest advantage. And every 
means calculated to afiord the needed requisition, should receive the aid and en- 
couragement of the friends of education. * * ^ 

School Committee.— 12. 5. Pope, WaUer MandeUy B. M Fmf, 



HARVARD. 

SeiiEctioit from Report. — ^The school committee feel happv in bein^ able to 
congratulate their fellow-citizens on the improved and manifestly improvmg con- 
dition of the schools that have been submitted to their care and supervision. 
Through the whole year nothing has occurred to disturb the harmony of the re- 
spective districts, or to interfere with the successful operation of the schools. 
Parents have appeared to feel a deeper interest in the education of their children ; 
as a natural consequence, their children have appeared more justiy to appreciate 
the importance of the advantages which they enjoy. • • 

ScHooii Committee. — Gtorge Fishier^ WaMngian QHbert, JanaUitm Fcarr, 



flOLDEN. 

^ixcTiOR FROM Report. * * In this c<MuieGtioii, your committee b^ leave 
to make one or two suggestions. A great deal of caution should be exercised by 
agents in emfdoying teacbos. Your oomnittee intend, and they think they have 
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reason to believe that, to a good extent, they cairy their intention into execution, 
to withhold approval from Sn whose education is not sufficient to render them 
competent teachers. But the history of the past year, as well as of every preced- 
ing year, shows conclusively that one may be thoroughly acquainted with every 
branch of education which he is called to teach, and still be extremely deficient in 
qualifications for a good teacher. When you are about to hire a man to work on 
your fium, it is not sufficient for you to know that he can plough and mow and 
reap and do all sorts of work, but you wish to know whether he triZZ, and a good 
deal of it, and at the right time, and whether he will treat your boys and your 
fiunily and cattle well A knowledge of books is indispensable to a good teacher, 
but he must have other qualifications, — a mild temper, discretion, energy, a good 
address and winning manners. And these things should all be carefully regarded 
by prudential committees. 

Another suggestion your commitbee would make, is, that a few self-willed, re- 
bellious scholars should not be sufifered to break up a school, or long disturb it, 
when otherwise it would progress prosperously. Districts owe it to themselves to 
be resolute on this point * * 

School Comiqttee. — Wnu P. Painty Andrew PcUard, Damd Davis, 



HUBBARDSTON. 

SsLECTioirs FROM Refort. — ^Tho school conmiittee * * have the satisfiiction 
to repOTt, that, in pursuing their labors the past year, they have met with compar- 
atively few discouragements. They have, as a general thin^, found the schools 
in a prosperous and flourishing condition;. the dis&ct prudential committee men 
prompt and efficient in duty ; the teachers iaithfiil, capable and trustworthy ; the 
scholars inspired with a laudable ambition, and conducting with a commendable 
pn^riety ; and, what is better than all, (and what we hail as the harbinger of bet- 
ter times,) there seems to be a new and a growing interest in the cause of Common 
Schools awakened among the parents and the inhabitants generally. * * 

We rejoice at this state of things, and though we woiud -arroeate to ourselves 
no: credit for this result, we cannot help ascribing it to what we believe to be the 
true cause, — ^the recent prompt and energetic effi)rts, made by our Legidaiure, our 
Board qf Educatiimi and our public men, to raise the standard of Common School 
education. A new spirit seems to pervade the community on this subject ; — ^new 
life and energy have been imparted to those who have hiliierto treated this subject 
with marked indifference and neglect Parents are beginning to realize that their 
own happiness, the happiness of their children and of posterity, as well as the sta- 
bility and permanency of our institutions, depend essentially or entirely upon the 
early and proper education of the young. 

Instead, therefore, of sending their children to the schoolhouse, as in former 
times, with scarcely a thought of what was doing there, they begin to keep an 
anxious and steady eye upon their progress, rejoice in their improvement, and 
watch, with painful solicitude, for some development in their character which shall 
promise future usefulness and honor. 

Your committee can but feebly express the gratification they have felt, on days 
of examination, at meeting so many of the parents as they have done on those oc- 
casions during the past year. This single circumstance has very essentially light- 
ened their labors, strengthened their hopes, and cheered their hearts, — and feeUng 
it to be a matter of much consequence, they would say to all such, ^ continue in 
well doing," and to those who have hitherto neglected this duty, '* go and do like- 
wise." Perhaps we ought to say, that our visiting labors during the winter months, 
though they have brought us many times in contact with the cold northwesters^ 
have been rendered pleasant and interesting by the very kind and cordial recep- 
tion which we have uniformly met, both from teachers and scholars, as well as by 
the attentions and generous hospitality of the parents. It was, however, during 
the summer. months that our path was literally strewed with Jtoivers. We found 
that, in almost every school we visited, much pains had been taken by the children 
to render our visit pleasant and agreeable ;--their persons not only being dressed 
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in a neat and becoming maimer, but, (pnobablv firom tbe hint of a flood teacher or 
a better mother,) the house decorated tastefully with flowers and fdiage, carefully 
culled from the fields and gardens. 

We mention these things, not because they are of any importance in themselves, 
but to show the taste and feeling of the present day, and contrast them with the 
days that have gone by, when many scholars sought to escape the examinations, 
and dreaded the appearance of the school committee as if they had been so many 
police officers. But while we dwell with delight upon the bright shades in ^e 
picture, we would not forget nor overlook the spots and blemishes which deform 
It, though these have been so few, we would ralher conceal than publish them. 

Amcmg the most prominent defects which we noticed is the want of life and 
enerfly, and of a louder tone of voice in both teachers and scholars. This is a hxjlt 
which has been long and loudly complained of, s^nd one which we hope will some 
time be connected. It is one that calls loudly for refonn, and we hope those who 
succeed us in this field of labor will' more effectually overcome it * * 

School Committee. — Wm. Bennett, Jr^ Ephraim Stow. 



LANCASTER. 

Selections from Report. * * Some of the classes in this school seemed to 
indicate, that they had been taught too much in the masSj and too little individu- 
ally. A class may be trained to answer questions simultaneously, all following in 
the track of one or two more bold and proficient leaders, and thus keep up a very 
good appearance ; when if each were placed on his individual responsibility, most 
of them would entirely fail * * 

The committee cannot refrain here firom expressing Jtheir ^tification at the 
prompt and vigorous action of the district, during the fiist portion of the terai, in 
sustaining firmly the government of this school. * * 

This ^ool was taught during the winter term by a gentleman from the Nor- 
mal School at Barre. He succeeded admirably in the highest function of the 
teacher, — ^that of quickening into life and growUi the inteUectual powers of the 
pupils. The recitations in all the classes were not merely an exhibition of knowl- 
edge firom the memory, but of minds intent and active upon the subject in hand. 
The order of the school was excellent, — a result which seemed to have been pro- 
duced, not so much by any special efforts in government, as by turning its inter- 
est and activity firom coUatersd objects, and absorbing them in tlie studies of the 
place. * * 

This house has been refitted, and the school divided into two departments, — ^the 
younger being committed to the charge of a female instructer. Under this excel- 
lent arrangement, both departments are doing well. * * 

School Committee. — Edmund JL Sears, Right CumnUngs, Silas TkursUm, 
Ijuke Bigdow, John M. JVashbvm. 



LEICESTER. 

Selections from Report. * * In tlie annual report of last year a recom- 
mendation was made, and met the approval of the town, that this committee and 
the several prudential committees, should hold a joint meeting, on as early a day 
as was practicable, for mutual conference touching the well-bein^ of the schools. 
Such a meeting was accordingly held on the 12th of April, at which three of this 
committee were present, and idl of the prudential committee men, save one. The 
records of the school committee state that *^ a fi«e and general conversation was 
held, for about two hours, on matters of the most immediate importance to the 
well-being of the schools, — such as the qualifications of teachers ; the compensa- 
tion to be paid to them ; a supply of books for the children ; the advisabilitv of 
making a change in some of the books now in use ; the great irregularity oi at- 
tendance of pupils, and the means of preventing it ; and the condition of the 
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BchoolhoosM." ^ A pvofMBition that the seveiml membeiB of tibe school commt- 
tee should prepare and ffive, each in the districts specially assigned to his care^ 
addresses on Common Scnool education, with particular r^erence to a few topics 
of urgent importance, was received with general favor." The interview between 
the committees appeared mutually pleasant, and we hope was not without benefit 
to all concerned. The committee would recommend that a similar meeting be 
held early in the coming year. 

In compliance with the proposal respecting addressee, we would state that ad- 
dresses were delivered accordingly, in the foUowing districts. * * 

This school was taught twelve weeks in the summer. After it had continued 
six weeks, there was a vacation of four weeks, agreeably to a vote of the district 
This was a great detriment to the progress of the schooL The scholars' studies 
were interrupted, their minds detached from their books, and they appeared to 
have lost in the last half of the time what little ambition they had acquired in the 
first half. This, with the irregularity of their attendance, rendered the teaching 
of but litUe use in the summer. Sinall progress was made in any branch of ed- 
ucation. * * 

Your committee were pleased with the manner in which the two teachers dis- 
charged their office. In the department of reading, for instance, something like 
system was pursued. It is a very common fault with teachers, and a great fiiult, 
too, — ^to prompt the hesitating young reader at every word which he or she cannot 
immediately pronounce. It seems to be thought that the time is wasted, which a 
child uses in looking at a word long eSnough to see the whole of it As if it 
were not the very business of the teacher, and the chief object of the school, to 
lead the children to use their own faculties, and employ the iotellectual instm- 
mentB which the Creator gives them, instead of being nmde to depend on others 
for everything they know, and almost every word they speaL We do not want 
our schools to make parrots, but thinking, reflecting men and women. No good, 
but much harm, comes from this habit of instantly prompting the young rmdec^ 
and requiring him directly to pass on to the next word. The scholar learns noth- 
ing by this process. In five minutes he will blunder at the same word again. 
The right way is to give the scholar time to spell out the hard word, afforainjg 
him, if necessary, a uttle assistance, to divide it rightly into syllables. In this 
way, the child will almost invariably leam the word, and will know it again when 
he sees it This was, in a good degree, the method fi^Uowed ; and the good ef- 
fects of it were apparent at the examination. * * 

We have spoken of the waste and loss of a portion of the school mcmey, occar 
sioned by absences and tardiness on the part of the scholars. There is another 
way in which the money may be wasted, and not only a part of it but the whole. 
It is by the employment of incapable and inefficient teachers ; of such as do not 
understand the work they have undertaken to do, and who cannot therefore, of 
course, pursue any just system or method for its accomplishment Every me- 
chanic and every farmer knows how essential it is to him to have an acquaintance 
with the nature of the soil which is to be cultivated, or the material which is to 
be worked upon, and also with the right method or system of doing the work. 
Certainly it is not of less importance to the teacher, that he should have a good 
and accurate knowledge, not of books merely, but of the youthful mind and 
heart These constitute the soil upon which he is called to bestow his care and 
labor. He should know the best method of cultivating this soiL He should 
know how to give knowledge a grateful and welcome entrance to a child's mind, 
and how to bring out into me light, and into useful exercise, every capacity and 
right feeling. All these things uie teacher should know. As his scholais study 
their books, he should be studying their characters and dispositions, learning the 
peculiarities of each, that he may know how to give to each the instruction he 
needs, and in the way he needs it It is vain, or nearly so, that a teacher goes 
into a school, and pursues a formal, hum-drum, lifeless routine of lessons and reci- 
tations. What is wanted, most of all, is, that the mental and moral capacities of 
each child, whatever those capacities are, one talent, or two, or five, may be 
brought out into action, self-sustained action. More will then have been done for 
the real education of the child, than if it were enabled to commit to memory all 
the treatises on geography, grammar, arithmetic, &c., that ever were written. * * 
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We believe that the eame amount of time and money that is now beatowed oa 
our schools, is capable of producing benefits fourfold ffieater than those the town 
bas yet realized. We hope the Say is not distant, which shall convince every 
one of this. * * 

ScHOoi. Committee. — Samuel May^ JV*. P. Dtnwf^ WSliam WUfdngton^ Mo9t9 
ManingUmy JohnNdaoru 



LEOMINSTER. 

Seixctions from Report. * * This department was composed of schol- 
ais who were young and mostJh^ confined to reading and spelling in their exercises. 
Snch schools are the more difficult to keep. It is difficult, in our present modes of 
teaching, to busy such pupils about their lessons ; and hence they, wisely or un- 
wisely, attempt to busy themselves, — and, poor things, they often do it to their sor- 
row. The compassionate heart of the teacher did not peimit her to be as rigid m 
her discipline as the case demanded ; yet the school was quite well managed, and 
made evident improvement The teacher will doubtless become hardened by con- 
tinued employment, so that she will not shrink from making ^ their legs smart," un- 
less some o&er system is adopted to divert and interest young cmldren iu our 
schools. The confidence of the parents in the teacher appeared to have been un- 
bounded, as but three or four were in at the close to see whether she had done her 
du^ or not * * 

We are able to speak of the success of our schools, the past year, as ffood. 
Though some of the teachers were not what they should have been, yet, as a body, 
we thmk they were skilful and energetic, and we would congratulate the town on 
the success of their labors. IH the summer, most of the schools were interrupted, 
and suffisred much from the hooping-cough. In the winter, a portion of them suf- 
fered, if not more extensively, certainly more inexcusably, from a dancing school. 
This species of amusement, when pursued durin? the continuance of the schools, 
is directly at variance with their prosperity. Both cannot be attended to at the 
same time. It is more than useless for scholars to attempt both. We are happy to 
give the opinion of one of our own experienced and able teachers on this point, as 
drawn from his own observation the past winter. He speaks decidedly of the per- 
nicious influence of a dancing school on those who attend it while a district school 
is in progress. His own scholars, who were interested the preceding winter in 
their studies, and made good progress, while they attended the dancing school this 
year did comparatively nothing. But after the dancing school had closed, they be- 
came interested in their studies again, and made progress. We doubt not that 
other teachers would give the same testimony, if requested, to the bad influence of 
a dancing schooL From the nature of the case, its influence must be bad ; for it 
occasions many absences, is a common topic of remark, and unavoidably en^oss- 
es much of the time and attention that should be devoted to study. As the friends 
of the young, therefore, and desirous of promoting the cause of education, having 
witnessed the effect of this kind of amusement, not only the last winter but before, 
your committee most earnestly desiro and request that our schools may not hereaf- 
ter be injured in this way. If dancing must be attended to, and we do not now 
ffive our opinion either for or against it, let it be at the proper time ; let it be either 
before the district schools have commenced, or after they have closed. * * 

ScHOOii Committee. — O. G. Hubbardy RtLfus P. StebUns, C C. IKdd, C. W, 
WUda-y SoUm Carter. 



LUNENBURG. 

Selections from [Printed] Report. • • When we look around, on the 
day of examination, and see whose seats are vacated, we have reason to suppose 
that the scholars are absent for the reason that they have made so little progress. 
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that they prefer keeping out of ei^t, thereby saying themselves the mortification 
of exposing their neghgence. When parents and guardians suffer their children 
to be absent on such occasions, on some frivolous and perhaps falte pretext, they 
do not make that improvement which they would, were they given to understand 
that they must attend the school at the close, and that they, the parents and guar- 
dians, will also attend such examination. * * 

We regret to say, that very few of the scholars attended to the study of geog- 
raphy and mental arithmetic ; the latter of which we consider of great importance. 
We have ever noticed that scholars, who have obtained a good knowledge of 
mental arithmetic, acquire a much better knowledge of written arithmetic, and ob- 
tain it in a much shorter space of time. * * 

In this school, abstract rules in arithmetic were given with promptness ; but, 
when questions were given by the committee to the scholars, to solve and explain, 
there appeared to be a fidlure; hence it appeared, that more time had been ex- 
pended in committinfif the mechanical rules of arithmetic to memory, than to the 
actual performance oi arithmetical questions by analysis ; however, different per- 
sons view this subject in different lights ; your present committee are decidedly in 
favor of the latter mode, that arithmetic should be taught by analysis, rather than 
by abstract and arbitrary rules. * • 

In reporting the state of the schools, we have thus far said nothing in regard to 
tenting. This branch is rather an ari, than a science. Many of our schoolhouses 
are badly constructed, some of them being too small to enable the scholars to give 
much attention to this branch. While so many recitations call the attention of 
the teacher, we would suggest, whether it would not be expedient to exclude 
writing from our schools, and employ a teacher expressly for this purpose, to go 
into the respective districts in the town, either before the opening, or after the 
close of the winter schooL It is a well-known fact, that many people have ac- 
quired a fortune by the use of their pen, even when their literary attainmenljs were 
decidedly below mediocrity ; this is a sufficient reason why thLsi art should be 
taught independently of the other branches of education. We think tivdve les- 
sons, of one hour each, taught by an experienced teacher, will do more for a 
school, than eight weeks in the ordinary mode of teaching writing in our Common 
Schools. We therefore call the attention of the town puticularly to this subject, 
recommending to them to appropriate or apportion a certain sum expressly for this 
purpose. 

PhiHng. We are happy in saying that parents and guardians are taking an 
interest in the education of their children, inasmuch that they attend the examina- 
tion of the schools in many of the districts. * * 

As it respects written arithmetic, it is fi«quently taught too mechanically, teach- 
ers being satisfied when their pupils can give an abstract rule, and without their 
going into actual performance of the problems by analysis. Recitations in arith- 
metic never should be passed over without being demonstrated and explained, 
either by the teacher or scholars, upon the black-board. We say the same in re- 
gard to geography. • * 

The committee think it is coming within their sphere to specify certain causes 
which sometimes injure our schools ; that is, interference by members of the dis- 
trict, and frequently by parerUSy with the government and arrangement of the 
schools. The rules, regulations and government of different famiSes are various. 
Some are governed in one way, and some in another. Now, if each parent says 
his children must be governed at school as at home, it is evident this mode must 
produce confusion. Even if every kind of government introduced into families 
were ime, they coUld not all be introduced into one school. Not unfrequently do 
parents say what shdU and what shall not be done in schooL One sends a message 
to the teacher, another a billet, and a third goes himself, to regulate and set things 
right One complains that the teacher is too strict, another, mat there is no order 
at all ; one would have his children read and spell more ; another says his children 
learn comparatively nothing ; and perhaps another says, by his actions if not by 
words, that he will not be satisfied with the teacher, for the simple reason that the 
district were not generally satisfied with the teacher that he employed the year be- 
fore ; and when parents and guardians discuss such subjects in presence of their 
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children, needs the question to be asked, whether it be possible for the most aidlwt 
and energetic teacher that ever entered a schoolroom, either to govern or teach a 
school under such circumstances ? * * 

Your committee believe that, if eveiy child that enters the schoolroom should 
go there with the impression from his parent or master that the authority of the 
teacher is necessary and legal, and must be sustained ; that he must submit to all 
wholesome regulations, and that no infraction by him will be countenanced, this 
impression would dispense with the necessity of those severe penalties which, 
without it, are often indispensable. 

School Committee. — Ofrus JOZ^tim, Solonton TarheU, Jr^ Ephraim GraHtam. 



MENDON. 

Selection from Report. * * The division of school districts is a subject 
on which the town is frequently called upon to act. The object of dividing the 
town into districts is to bestow the advantages of a school upon all the children of 
the town, without compelling them to travel an unreasonable distance. If the 
town was sufficiently compact to permit all its children to assemble in one place, 
they might then be divided into schools, so that all those in the same school might 
be pursuing the same studies. By such an arrangement, there would not be more 
than three or four studies, and one class for each study, in any school ; and among 
the smaller scholars, not more than one or two classes for a schooL In such 
schools, the teachers, having so few studies and so few classes to attend to, would 
have ample time to hear all and the fullest recitations, and to elucidate every sub- 
ject so as to present it to the minds of their pupils in the clearest light What a 
contrast between such schools and some of our present ones, in one of which the 
teacher informed the committee that he had from twenty-five to thirty recitations 
to hear, in a day. In such schools too, for all the smaller scholars, who would 
compose more than half of the schools, female 'teachers might be employed, and 
thus the schools would be greatly lengthened. But the limits of this town are too 
(extensive for such a classification of our schools. Ought we not then to approach 
us near to such a division as possible ? 

But some of you may ask, how shall this be done ? We will answer. Districts 
should be divided, not on account of the number of scholars, but only when their 
limits are too extensive to permit all the scholars to attend one schooL If, then, 
in any distridt there axe too many scholars for one school, let the scholars be di- 
vided into two or more schools, and the district remain united. If there are two 
or more districts sufficiently near each other for all the scholars to meet together, 
let them be united, and the scholars divided into schools according to their ad- 
vancement and the studies they are pursuing. And if there are two or more dis- 
tricts, only sufficiently near each other so that the large scholars can all attend the 
same school, (and they can travel a mile or a mile and a half with ease ;) let the 
inhabitants of those districts take advantage of a recent law of our Legislature, 
and form a Union School for the older scholars, and let the small children attend 
female schools in the several districts. 

According to this plan, the two school districts at Millville might be united 
and form two schools, according to the ages of the scholars. The Blackstone and 
Waterford districts might unite and form three or four schools ; and the twelfbh 
district might be set on to the adjoining districts, and thus be annihilated. The 
fifth school district and the sixth, at South Mendon, might form a central school 
for the older scholars, and have a female school for smail children, kept in the 
summer season, in each of the present districts. 

Let us now look to the economy of the two plans. 

The two districts at Millville draw, - - j No! 1^ - - |m 00 

Total, - - $335 00 
12 
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As the money is now expended, this sum enables the districts to have, 



In Diririd JVb. 10, 
A summer school at $12 a ma 4 mo.>s $48 
A winter « « $26 « 4 ma = 104 



In Didriel JSTo. 13, 
Summer school, 5 mo. $12 = $60 
Winter « 4 ma $26=104 



Costing, - - - $152 Costing, - - $164 

Leaving a small sum in each district for fuel, &c. Both spend $152 + 164 = $316. 

But unite the districts, and increase the wages of the teachers, and they might 
have, 

A winter school for the older scholars, at $32 instead of $26 a ma for 5 mos. = $160 
A summer" « smaJl « « $15 " <* $12 " « 10 mos. = $150 



Total, - - - $310 

By this plan, the school fbr the older scholars would learn as much in three months, 
(as better teachers could be employed by the increase of wages,) as they do 
now in the four months ; consequentiy, two months are gained, which, at $^ a 
month, =$64 

The school for small scholars would leam as much in six months as they 
do now in both the summer and winter schools; consequently, four 
months are gained, at $15, - - - - - -.- .as^O 

Add the difference between the total amount spent in the two plans, - 6 

Total gain by uniting the districts, - - - - $130 

If the Blackstone and Waterford districts were united, they might have, instead 
of their present schools, two schools for children under six years, (one at Black- 
stone and one at Waterford,) nine months each ; one female school, for those be- 
tween six and twelve years, for ten months ; and a male school, for those ov^ 
twelve years, for five months. 

The fifth and sixth districts draw about $270. 

This enables each district to have a summer school, 4 months, $12, - = $48 

And a winter *" 3 months, $26, . » 78 

Total for each district, - - - - 126 

X 2 



Total for both districts, - - - $252 

This sum of $252 would enable the two districts to have a central school for the 
older schohurs, for 4 months, at $30, =$120 

And a summer school in each district, for 5i mos. at $12»= $66 for each, 
forboth, 132 



Total, $252 

Two months of the central school, being composed only of large scholars, woidd 
be equal to the three months' winter school, as at present conducted ; conse- 
quently, 2 months would be gained, at $30 a month, . - - == $60 
And the small scholars would leam as much in 4 months as they do now in 
the summer and winter schools ; consequently, IJ months in each district, 
or 3 months in both, will be gained,— which, at $12 a month, - . = 36 

Total gain, $96 

Similar plans to the foregoing have been adopted in many parts of the State, 
and the committee present these views to the town, that the inhabitants of the 
several districts may took into them, and, if they find them correct, adopt them. * * 

School Committss. — Louis Cook^ IhmcU KeUy. 
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MILFORD. 



SEI.ECTIONS FROM Report. * * We caiuiot forbear adverting again to a 
topic brought to view in a former report, which very specially deserves the atten- 
tion of prudential committees. It is no uncommon occurrence, that persons of 
doubtful qualifications, seeking employment as teachers, offer their services to 
prudential committees, near the time when the districts are expecting their schools 
to commence, and at tliat late period apply to the public committee for examina- 
tion. The conmiittee then are limited to the poor choice of one of two evils,— ei- 
ther to give a certificate against their own judgment, or disappoint the district and 
mortify the applicant • • 

We cannot but wonder that any should be willing to apply for examination, 
when they must know themselves to be deficient, and thus expose themselves to 
the mortification of either heins refused or but barely accepted. In some cases, 
when the committee have found themselves obliged to refuse a certificate, the ap- 
plicant has apologized for his failure by saying, that he had honestly presented 
himself as he was, without any extra preparation, or spending any time in review- 
ing. It is needless to say, that such applicants have found in the committee very 
liSe sympathy. The reasonable question is. Why did they ever apply for a certi- 
ficate, or present themselves for examination, without preparation or without re- 
viewing ? The fault was not in being destitute of qualincations which their prop- 
er station did not require them to possess, but in attempting to occupy a station for 
which they were not qualified. • * 

ScHOOi. Committee. — D. Long^ L, HoSbrwik. 



MILLBURY. 

Selections from Report. * * The committee have the happiness to re- 
port, that most of the schools have been prosperous and successful, especially in 
some thin^. The very common fault, to which your attention was called last year, 
has been m a great deme amended, — ^viz. of failing to give full sound to the let- 
ters and distinct articuhition to the word. This fiiult the committee have paid much 
attention to, considering it of the highest importance that scholars snould first 
learn how to 9peak their native language before they attempt to read or write it 
The peculiar dialect and pronunciation known the world over as the ** Yanku dta- 
led,** has unquestionably grown up from our Common Schools. Youn^ scholars 
almost uniformly fail to give distinct utterance to the labial letters, havmg never 
been taught to give a proper muscular compression to the lips. It is a secret much 
better understood on the stage than in the Cfommon School, that to be heard depends 
not so much on the power of the lungs, as on the articulation of the voice. The 
tragedian will be distinctly understood throughout a large and crowded house, in 
whupen, while the schoolboy fails to be understood in a small schoolroom. * * 

* * The master in this school represented the tyrant more than the teacher. 
Taking it for granted that the scholars were ro?ues, he held them all at arm's 
len^ ; and the consequence was, that a large nunmer left the school, and but lit- 
tle improvement was made. • • 

The committee would take this opportunity to suggest to the Honorable Board 
of Education the propriety of having published under their supervision a series of 
text books for the use of Common Schools, and thus removing at once the number- 
leas evils which grow out of the present diversity of school books. By adopting 
this course, the committee are firmly persuaded that the cause of popular educa- 
tion would be greatly promoted throughout the State. • • 

School Committee. — Jha H. WaUrSy S, G. Buckinghamj JV*. BeadL 



NEW BRAINTREE. 

SsiJBCTioff FROM Report. * * YouT Committee five it as their opinion, that 
there is a more punctual attendance of scholars in aJl the sclioob, than in yean 
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past In the register of district No 6, the returns as for two or three years ptiBt, 
show that the average attendance has heen hut one short of the whole number of 
scholars. It is manifest, also, fecm the attendance of parents on the examination 
of schools, that they are becoming more and more interested in the education of 
their children. This is one of Ae most effectual methods of impressing on the 
minds of the teachers a proper sense of their great responsibility. * * 

School Committee. — John FUkCj Samvd MixUrj HoUia Tidd. 



NORTHBOROUGH. 

Selections from Report. * * In the annual reports which have been made 
to the town for several of the years last past, an appeal has been made in behalf 
of the summer schools. It is a lamentable fact, that with some honorable excep- 
tions, they have degenerated into mere infant schools. Few have attended them 
over ten years old, and farmers' boys are kept out of school a great part of the 
time during the busy seasons, at a much earlier age. This seems hardly right, 
when the town makes so liberal provision for the education of its children and 
youtL The summer schools are supported at a very considerable expense. Com- 
petent teachers are, or may be provided ; and yet in some of the districts, one- 
half of the children of a suitable age to attend, are kept out of school, and their 
studies suspended for nine months in the year. 

Can it be supposed that such children can keep pace with their more favored 
companions, who are allowed to pursue their studies without interruption, during 
the continuance of the summer schools ? In the opinion of your committee, the 
marked difference between the two sexes in literaiy improvement, is to be attrib- 
uted in a great measure to this cause. That difference does not exist, or at least, 
to an equcd extent, where both sexes, enjoy equal advantages. Besides, your com- 
mittee think,^ that the foundation of a good education should be laid in the sum- 
mer schools, and that the best time for acquiring distinct enunciation, and an easy 
and natural manner in reading, as well as for learning the art of spelling, is 
while the child is under ten years of age, and is, or should be, under the care of 
female teachers. * * 

Your committee would congratulate the town, and especially the district more 
immediately concerned, on the erection of another new schoolhouse. The con- 
trast between the new and the old was very striking. Instead of the contracted, 
misshapen, defaced, cold, cheerless apartment that had served the purpose of a 
schoolroom up to this time, the spectators, on entering the new building, were 
greeted with the sight of a beautiful hall of spacious dimensions, neat, well 
warmed, well ventilated, furnished with commodious seats and benches, and what 
are important items in the furniture of a schoolhouse, scrapers, mats, and brooms. 
Everjrming wore a cheerful aspect The scholars looked better, and it cannot be 
doubted, felt better, and studied more diligently, and conducted themselves with 
more propriety. The child is insensibly influenced by surrounding objects. Tht 
eye qffecU the heart. Where all around him is neat, commodious, and beautiful, 
the love of neatness, of order, and of beauty, will be awakened in his young bo- 
som, and will become a part of his character. On the score of economy, too, as 
well as for the moral influence on the scholars, a schoolhouse witli all its appurte- 
nances should be finished in good taste and elegance, and with outward adornment 
The cliild feels no sort of respect for a building that is ugly without, and filthy 
within ; and he mav not be easily restrained from committing depredations on the 
old and unpainted boards and benches with that destructive instrument with which 
almost every New England schoolboy is armed, — a pocket knife. 

But he must be a barbarian indeed, and fit to live only amonf savages, who 
could deface what is elegant and beautiful ; and accordingly it is found, that while 
the old schoolhouses have been shamefully abused, both without and within, those 
which have been recentiy erected, have been hitherto preserved, in a great meas- 
ure, fi^m injury or defacement 

The board would invite the attention of the town to tlie new arran^ment in 
several of the schoolhouses recently erected, by which a partial separation of the 
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younger scholais fioni the rest of the school is easily eflfected, — the method pur- 
sued in the north schooL Here, as well as in the south district, an apartment has 
been fitted up for the younger classes, to which they retire, and where they read 
and spell and recite their lessons under the care of one of the older scholars. * * 

School CoioaTTfiE. — Jos. JiUen, Joshua BateSf Martin L, Stowe^ John F. 
F€y, 



NORTHBRIDGE. 

Selection from Report. * * Upon the whole, there has been for the last 
few years, a very perceptible chan£re for the better in the pnmunciaiion of the pu- 
pils. By directing the attention of teachers to the point, and also of the pupils at 
our successive visitations, an antiquated and provincial prommciation Las been 
generally abandoned, and a style more in accordance with good usage adopted in 
its place. • * 

School Committee. — Lewis PenneU, Israd Plummer, Levi FuUer, 



NORTH BROOKFIELD. 

Selections from Report. * * The loss by inconstancy of attendance is 
serious, — serious to the children, — serious to the parents, and to the whole com- 
mimity. For the rising generation are educated for the great whole, no less 
than for themselves and uieir friends. The State is educating her sons and 
daughters for her own intelligence, respectability, safety and weight of character 
in the Union and the world. As it is said that time is more than money, so we 
may say that the education of our children is more than money, or extensive terri- 
tory, or a numerous population. This is one thing amongst others, which has 
given Massachusetts such an ascendancy among her sister States. Every one 
knows that her influence and weight in tiie Union have not arisen from her nu- 
merical strength, or the extent of Tier territory; we must look somewhere else 
for their origin ; and the general difiusion of knowledge amongst the young, by 
T>ur excellent system of schooling, unquestionably has had its eSect * * 

Most of the teachers, on exammation, appeared to be well qualified for the dis- 
charge of the duties which the places they expected to occupy would demand. 
There were, however, a few cases in which there appeared some deficiency, and 
the deficiency was made apparent by the examination of the school. Your com- 
mittee are sometimes embarrassed. A person, for instance, is presented for ex- 
amination, who, in some respects, is not qualified to instruct a Public School. 
But such an arrangement has been made by the prudential committee and the 
expected teacher or his friends, as almost to extort a certificate from your com- 
mittee. The refusal of a certificate would be a most painful disappointment to 
all ccmcemed, and still were the prosperity of the school solely consulted, a certi- 
ficate would be refused under other circumstances. Your committee hope never 
again to be placed in such an unpleasant predicament Let the expected teacher 
be brought forward for examination, without any obstacle to free and proper ac- 
tion, such as the welfare of our schools demands. * * 

Your committee suppose that the object of the second examination of a school 
just before it closes, is to ascertain how it has been instructed, and what improve- 
ment the scholars have made of their advantages to obtain useful knowledge. It 
is therefore not advisable for a teacher to dnll his pupils upon any particular 
branch of study, to the exclusion of other branches, or upon any particular lessons 
in the different branches, in order to have the closing examination confined to 
those lessons. Some denominate such a course a preparation for examination. 
Whereas the only suitable preparation for this is, to govern and instruct the schol- 
ars in the very best manner, from beginning to end, with a seasonable review of 
their studies, previous to the examination. The great object of the teacher 
should be to benefit his scholars to the utmost extent of his ability, and remune- 
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Tate their friends for liie labor and expense they incur by sustaining the school. 
The couree which some teachers are disposed to pursue in the closing examina- 
tion, would not tell a trae story about the state of the schools under their instruc- 
tion. It is not a matter of wonder that a teacher, however unfaithful, superficial, 
or injudicious he may have been, should desire his pupils to appear to the best ad- 
vantage when their parents and friends attend examination under the supervision 
of the committee. But the school ought to speak for itself, and appear to be what 
it reallv is. In order for this, it is necessary that the scholars be not confined, in 
the public examination, to any particular lessons on which they have bestowed 
very special labor, in dLstinction from others in the several branches they have 
studied. Nor should the teacher answer half the questions, proposed to the pupils 
either by himself or the committee. Such a course would not enable the com- 
mittee, or the visiters and friends, to ascertain what improvement the scholars 
have made, or how much thev know ; but rather what is known by the teacher, 
which is always supposed to have been ascertained before he commenced his la- 
bors. The object is not to examine the teacher, but his school ; the state of which 
will speak to his praise or dispraise. Where such a method is adopted at the 
public examination, it is easy to perceive, that there has been some essential de- 
fect, to hide which, an attempt is now maide. While your committee suppose that 
the mode of examination is under their direction, they would avoid, as far as a 
discharge of duty will allow, everything that would give umbrage, or excite un- 
pleasant feelings. * * 

If parents would promote the cause of education around them, and contribute to 
the intellectual improvement of their children, let them feel and manifest a deep 
concern in the matter, — ^let them encourage their children to make advances, and 
especially visit their school at the examination by the committee. They can then 
see for themselves, whether their money has been well expended or thrown away. 
The subject of education, particularly that of their own children, is too important 
to be treated with indifference. No man would treat with indifference the train- 
ing of his beast But is not one of their children of more value than many beasts ? 
Then let them look to his intellectual training, and to the intellectual training of 
all the children whom Divine Providence has placed under their care. It is a 
duty they owe to them, to their country and their God. 

Your committee would add, that the schools under their supervision the past 
year, taken in the mass, have made commendable progress, and are in a prosper- 
ous state. The cause of education among us has advanced to a point to which it 
never before attained. * * 

Your committee have to say further, that the registers kept by the school teach- 
ers must be seasonably returned, in order that the committee make their annual 
report to the town, and their return to the office of the Secretary of State. Some 
of these registers are returned in an unfinished condition ; while others, without 
any intention, it is presumed, are not returned until a very late hour. Your com- 
mittee would respectfully suggest, whether some order might not be taken by the 
town, so that no teacher shall receive his wages till he has made the return of the 
register he has kept to the school committee, in a finished state. * * 

School Committee. — Thomas SneU, Banum J^e, Chauney Edmunds, 



OAKHAM. 

Selection from Refort. * * In conclusion, your committee would recom- 
mend to parents and guardians of youth, to impress on the minds of those under 
their care the importance of their continuing to attend the Common Schools, even 
after they have arrived to the stature of men and women, as one of the best means 
to keep up an interest in the schools, as well as to prepare themselves for useful- 
ness in the world. * * 

School Committee. — James KmbaU, Horace P. Wiak^idtL 
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OXFORD. 

SsijECTiON FROM Rxpo&T. * * To awakon a general iBteiest in the subject 
of sciiools, your committee would recommend the formation of a school teachensP 
association, to be composed of teachers, together with the town and prudential 
committees, to meet at such time and place, and pursue such a course, as shall 
best promote a general interest in our schools throughout the town. We doubt 
not, such an association would have a tendency to produce harmony of feeling and 
action, and a similarity of views with regard to the objects contemplated in the 
system of Common School education m this Commonwealth ; and also in the 
means of best securing those objects. If such results may reasonably be antici* 
pated, as the fruit of such an association, its importance is at once\ apparent It 
has often been the case that ignorance of the law, relating to the establishment 
and supervision of Common Schools, has unhappily brought the town's committee 
into collision, either with the teacher or with the prudential committee, or with 
the district, and sometimes with all of them, producing results most unpleasant to all 
concerned, and perhaps disastrous to the school. Now would not such an asso- 
ciation, properly conducted, tend to diffuse light on this subject, and on all others 
of practical importance, and also to excite emulation and enterprize among teach- 
ers, and promote the peace and prosperity of districts and schools .> * * 

School Committee. — H. Bardkoell, JL SmUh Lyon. 



PAXTON. 

Selections from Report. * * A good degree of interest has been mani- 
fested in the several departments of study, in which the scholars have been en- 
ffaged ; and their success in this great business of preparation for the duties of 
fife, has well repaid the time and money that have been expended. The heed- 
lessness of some, however, (as is too of^n the case,) renders it necessary for us 
to say that there are a few in almost every school, who, we fear, have not grown 
wiser, and who justiy merit the disgraceful titie of a committee on idleness. It is 
h^)ed, however, that during the coming year they will see fit to resign their 
office. • • 

No school can sustain a high rank with an indifferent teacher. The importance 
of procuring well qualified teachers is too litde realized. As he must be a rich 
man who can afford to work with poor tools ; so must that be a rich district and a 
learned school, that can afford a poor teacher. * * 

Ev^ school should be provided with a large black-board, at least three feet by 
six. The advantages of such a board are certainly beyond the comprehension of 
any who have never experienced or witnessed them. Globes, maps, diagrams, d&c, 
may be very profitably used in every schooL * * 

School CosofiTTEE. — fFtUiam PJdppSj James Day, Edward M, Wheder, 



PETERSHAM. 

Selections from Report. * * For four years past, one of your committee 
can say that he has seen a slow, but certain advancement in the Common Schools 
of this town. Vhe reason for this, we feel confident, is owing to a greater inter- 
est which the community generally feels in such schools. 

Our Commonwealth mis roused from a long slumber, never to sleep again, we 
hope, upon this subject Our Legislature have acted like men, seeking the best 
interest of the present and future generations. It saw in the neglect and decline 
of Common Schools, the downfal of general intelligence, virtue, patriotism and 
fieedom. It has redeemed its honor. It has done its best to raise the character 
of those schools. It has reached out its fostering hand to build them up, and 
make them aH that tiie lover of his countiy could desire. We thank those men, 
good and tme, for what they have done, if they have failed in any one point, in 
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selecting the veiy best means to promote the good of those schools, it is because 
man is imperfect 

Parents feel a deeper interest in, and are doin^ more for, Conmion Schools, in 
tearing down the miserable old schoolhouses and putting up new, pleasant and 
convenient ones. Parents now visit these schools more than formerly, yet not 
half as much as they should. School committees now demand a higher standard 
of qualifications of teachers. They are not as strict, however, in tms particular, 
as they should be. 

Committee men now feel themselves under stronger obligations to visit schools ; 
and when in them, they take more pains to arouse the scholar's ambition, and to 
excite his interest in his studies. Teachers now feel that they have something to 
do, besides passing away the hours, days and months, in the most easy manner. 
They know that their services will be appreciated only in proportion to the amount 
of substantial and useful knowledge they lead their scholars to acquire. The 
whole machinery of Common Schools now moves on more smoothly and efiicientiy 
than formerly ; and may the arm that would interpose any obstruction before its 
wheels, be struck down and paralyzed ! 

Our schools are better taught than formerly, for they are taught more praeH- 
caUy, The scholar is now made to see and feel the use, the value of his studies, 
b^ a variety of questions put to him by his teacher. The black-board is made to 
hun a miniature life of the various branches of business he may be called to fol- 
low in manhood. Let no one think lightly of its use. It possesses great advanta- 
ges, of making studies plain, especially tne mathematical ; and it is now used in 
teaching almost every branch of science. Some of our school teachers are not as 
familiar with the use of it as they ought to be. * * 

Your committee feel in du^ bound to say, that with one or two exceptions, our 
best schools were taught by females during the past winter. Some may doubt the 
propriety of saying this ; but why not say it ? 'Tis sober truth. And we say it, 
not to flatter the young ladies who have taught so well, but because we must 
award to them the meed of praise which they so richly deserve. If they do well, 
we will praise them for it ; for it is little else they get besides praisa We cannot 
and will not withhold from them, the well-earned honors of their fidelity in school 
teaching, for they are not more than half paid for their valuable services in this 
department The common wages of female teachers is from $1 50 to $3 per 
week, while that of males is from $4 to $8 per week. Now why is this ? Why 
should a fenude teacher receive but half as much reward for doing as muck good 
as a nude teacher ? 

We have paid this winter, and we pay every winter, male teachers from $18 to 
$24 per month, who have .rendered no better service than some of our female 
teachers, to whom we pay the stinted price of $8 per month only. We say not . 
this because we think ^oung men are too highly compensated ror teaching, but 
because we feel there is not a sufScient compensation offered, to secure the servi- 
ces of our intelligent and efiicient female teachers. If it is just to reward every 
man according to Ms works, is it not also just to reward every tooman according to 
her works ? • « 

School Committe£. — John H, WtUisj SoUmum CUzHt. 



PHILLIPSTON. 

Selections from Report. The schoolhouses in town are all in a state of 
^ood repair. In No. 3 they have procured a ventilating stove, of a new construc- 
tion, which keeps the air in the room pure, and is superior to any other method of 
ventilation known to your committee. If every district could procure one of the 
kind, it is believed they would be amply compensated by the more rapid progress 
of the pupils, and the preservation of^ weir health. * * 

* * One exercise was introduced into this school, which has not been com- 
mon in our district schools, but is introduced, we understand, in the schools in 
Boston, and is recommended to be generally adopted. We refer to the practice 
of singing. Miss B. spent a littie time daily, mostly after the close of regular 
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school hotuB, in twaching heat papik to sing. It was interestiiig to see the prof- 

re»3 they nuuie in the art^ for the time devoted to the exercise. And so far from 
bein^ a hindrance to their ordinaiy studies, we believe they made decidedlv great- 
er improvement in all the branches attended to, than would have been maae if no 
attention had been given to music. And we think it desirable to have singinff 
introduced into all our district schools, when circumstances will conveniently aoU> 
mit of it It has a happy influence in cultivating the mild and more amiable 
qualities of character, it exhilarates the mind, and fits the pupil to pursue his 
studies with a better relish. Whether it would not be expedient to employ some 
one^ to go finm district to district, to teach in singing, as so few of our Common 
School teachers are qualified to instruct in music, is a question worthy of consid- 
eration, if not of an experiment At any rate, we do not hesitate to recommend 
to teachers suitably qualified, to introduce singing into their schools. * * 

For such children as usually attend our district schools in summer, females un- 
doubtedly make altogether the heH teachers. And aomt females of rare qualifica- 
tions, would be capaole of conducting most of our winter schools to good advan- 
tage, and might succeed perhaps as well, or better than a majoritv of male teach- 
ers. We thmk, however, that only a small proportion of those who are well <}ual- 
ified to teach our summer schools, ought to undertake a winter school, unless it be 
in districts where there are no large scholars. It has the effect to exclude some 
of the older scholars, before they have finished their education. In most of our 
districts we find a number of young persons, &om 18 to 20 years of age and up- 
wards, who toiah and who ovgnt to attend school one or two terms more, but would 
feel themselves to be virtually excluded if a female teacher were placed at the 
head of the school In one of our districts, the whole number who attended 
school was 36, of whom 14 were over 16 years of age, and were the most con- 
stant attendants. A large proportion of these were young men, fircHn 18 to 21, 
who would not have attended under a female teacher, and who could not have 
been benefited by one of ordinaiy qualifications, * * 

School ConiBaTTEE. — JSlexander Lovell, OurtU PowerBy CourUon Scmdentm. 



PRINCETON. 

Selections from Report. * * The process of decomposing air, of exhaust- 
ing the vital, and sending forth the deadly part, is carried on to some considerable 
extent in a school of 40 or 50 persons, whose lungs are continually in operation ; 
and the air from this, to say nothing of other causes, very soon becomes unfit for 
respiration. Languor and weariness are the certain consequences, and the pupils 
are disqualified for study till they can inhale a fresh supply of pure air. Nor are 
these the only effects ; for oftentimes, by breathing so much impurity, the *^ seeds 
of disease and premature death are sown in the sjrstem," which in subsequent 
years bring forth abundant fruits. ^ It is the decided opioion of the most eminent 
physicians, that the seeds of consumption have been sown," like tares, among the 
seeds of knowledge, during school hours, though that disease did not appear till 
years had rolled away, and the diminutive schoolroom, with its ill-constructed 
seats and desks, and its smoky and fetid atmosphere lived only in the memory. 
Now many of these evils can oe avoided by proper ventilation. If this cannot be 
done otherwise, it would be for the interest of any parent, who has a single child 
to place in the school, to incur the whole expense nimself, rather than simer it to 
|ro undone ; and, sooner or later, be obliged to pay, perhaps, ten times the amount, 
in a physician's bilL * * 

Retrenchment is better almost any where else than in the means of moral and 
intellectual culture. Here liberality is economy ; for ^ he that soweth bountifully 
shall reap also bountifully'' ; and, in the words of the ^ wise man," ^ there is that 
scattereUi and yet increaseth ; and there 'm that withholdeth more than is meet, 
but it tendeth to poverty." And of all others, moral and intellectual poverty is 
the worst, and the most to be dreaded and shunned. * * 

Your committee would recommend that no teacher be allowed to receive pay 

13 
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until his or her register be properly made out and retamed to the examining com- 
mittee. 

School CoBonTTEE. — WtUard M, Harding^ Harlow Skinner, Charles SHnner, 
John BrookSy Mphonao Brooks, 



ROYALSTON. 

Selections from Report. * • The class of which your committee have j 
last spoken should, therefore, view the money which thev expend for the purposes 
of general education, in the light of a premium, paid lor the insurance of what 
they hold most dear in life. IB^ides, it will not cost near the amount to educate 
a given population, that it will to keep under, by force, an ignorant population, or 
to repair the injury done by their depredations and to try and punish the crimi- j 
nals. Would England educate her ignorant millions, it would cost her far less 
than it does to try, transport, or execute the criminals, and maintain her standing 
armies to preserve order and individual rights, — to say nothing of the immense loss 
of property, destroyed by the excitement of her ignorant and degraded popula- 
tion. I 

These thoughts are briefly thrown out, that every one may see that the support of 
our school system, instead of being a burden, rebeves us from what^ without it, 
would prove a most oppressive burden. As then the wealthy citizen does not 
complain of the premium he pays to a corporation for the insurance of his prop- 
erty, so he should not grudge the money he contributes to educate the children of 
his poorer neighbor. • * 

• * As we have no voice in the selection of teachers, and can only exer- 
cise the veto power upon the action of the prudential committee, by withholding 
certificates of qualification, a sense of duty to the town and to the best interests 
of the rising generation, induces us to make a few statements and remarks. 
Were only a fraction of the money which the town raises by taxes, wasted in any 
other way, which is worse than wasted annually in our schools ; — or were it spent 
by any agent of the town, without receiving any better equivalent than is received 
for no small part of our school money, the town would, if possible, recover it by 
an action at law ; or they would eject such agent from office. Your committee 
can say, that after a thorough examination their duty appeared plain, so far as lit- 
erary qualifications were concerned, to give legal certificates to every applicant, at 
the time of examination, excepting twa * * 

The schoolroom is the last place in the world in which a lazy person, a drone, 
should be placed as a teacher. Better, far better, for the district to give such a 
person his wages, if he must have their money, and then keep the schoolhouse 
under lock and key, and their children at home, than to place them in his presence 
to acquire his own la^, dronish habits, — ^to be ungovemed, and uninterested in 
the objects of their school * * 

To secure the best results of our school system, the houses in which the schools 
are taught should be pleasantly located, rendered inviting in their appearance, 
large enough to acconmiodate the schools without being crowded, and so con- 
structed as to be convenient for teachers and scholars. One reason why so little 
improvement is made in the art of penmanship, is the ill constniction of the desks 
on which the pupils write. It would be marvellous if they should learn to write 
with ease and elegance, when their position while acquiring the art, is such as to 
cramp every muscle employed in moving the pen. And then, again, who can 
make those little urchins, who usually sit upon what is termed the low seat, love 
the schoolroom, or keep them' still, when their seat is so high that their feet can- 
not reach the floor by a foot perhaps, but hang dangling like a useless excrescence, 
the circulation soon becoming checked, or entirely suspended in their limbs, and 
their whole position such as to put their easily excited nerves in tortmre. The 
punishments which they so often receive for their restlessness, ought in justice to 
DO administered to those who compel them to sit in a position, where it is out of 
the power of man, unless he can annihilate their nervous system, to keep them 
still for three, or even one hour, in succession. The old repudiated practice of 
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our fathers, of patting the unruly children, upon the Sabh&th, in the Hotkt^ ^b^ ft 
merciful one, compared with the practice of many in this enlightened age^w^^^ 
compel their children, year after year, to sit in a position in the schoolhouse which 
puts the whole system in pain, and is the occasion of their receiving nine tenths 
of their punishments. • • 

School Committee. — Scanud H, Petkham, Ebenexer Perkins^ SQaa Kmney. 



RUTLAND. 

Selectioits from Report. * * Each scholar should have an equal opportu- 
nity in our Common Schools for acquiring knowledge. And can there be a more 
equitable plan, one more truly republican, than so districting the town, and so 
dividing the money, that each scholar in the town shall have this privilege ? No 
reason m the world can be given, why one Common School in a town should have 
more money, more time, and a better teacher than another. If one district be 
poor, it is no reason why the children of this district shquld be deprived of Com- 
mon School education, but a very powerful reason to the contrary. * * 

Is not this statement sufficient to induce the town to make at least an attempt 
at a thorough revolution in our districts ? Sacrifice of feeling, of convenience, 
and of money, in many cases no doubt will be required. But where is there a 
well-wisher to the town, who would not cheerfully make this sacrifice for the gen- 
eral good ? In this case patriotism demands that we love our neighbor as we love 
ourselves. Indeed, we cannot love ourselves as we ought, unless we seek to edu- 
cate our neighbor's children as wdl as our own. Sefi-interest demands that, as 
nearly as possible, all the children in town should have an equal opportunity for 
gaining instruction. As the town is now districted, not only do the small districts 
suffer, but all the districts suffer. * * 

Were our Conmion Schools what thev might be, and would be, could the above 
plan be adopted, our young people would not be compelled to go to high schools 
and academies to obtain an education. They would cheerfully attend our Com- 
mon Schools, and be the means of giving them a new impulse, and of raising at 
once their character. If it should be thought impracticable to district the town 
anew, your committee would again suggest the plan presented the last year, of 
uniting a number of districts into one, and of placing the younger scholars under 
the care of female teachers, and of employing a gentleman of libera] education, 
during the year, to instruct the more advanced scholars. * * 

School Committee. — Josiah Clarfcj Edwin Henry ^ John Qnoden, 



SHREWSBURY. 

Selections from Report. * * One fact we would notice, which needs 
correcting, which is non-attendance at the closing examinations of our schools. 
• • The committee are not aware of any prevailing epidemic, or any unusual 
sickness having been in our borders, that shoiQd have kept such a proportion of 
our scholars away at those interesting periods ; but they attribute it to a habit 
which prevails more or less in all towns, for scholars to dodge the examinations. 
Some happen to be so industrious, have so much to do, that they must leave the 
school near the last week ; * * and others, from a conviction that they have mis- 
spent their time, and knowing that they should make a bad appearance if there. 
Yet from whatever cause, except sickness, this staying away fiom examinations is 
morally wrong ; and parents who permit it, or connive at it, do their children a 
great injury. • * 

The committee would recommend the appropriation of a larger sum of money 
for the schools. We know that retrenchment is the order of the day throughout 
our land ; but we think it should begin on other things, and end before it reaches 
our Conmion Schools. Retrench in every thing else before you decide to take 
one cent from our appropriations for them. * * 

School Committee. — Jonas M. MUu, Wm, H, EmuUon, 
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SOUTHBOROUGH. 

No SsLXOTIOir YEOM RXPOET. 

School ComaTTXE. — Jod BurtuUf Peter P. Howe^ ikMd Parker 

SOUTHBRIDGE. 

SxuECTioiTs FEOM Repoet. * * The committee recommend that, in future, 
each member of the committee shall make a record of each visitation made by 
himself, and that the substance of these records shall be imbodied in the annual 
report of the committee to the town, — so that the town may be better able to judge 
of the manner in which their funds have been expended, and of the relative prog- 
ress and usefulness of the several schools. It can hardlv fail to be of some ben- 
efit both to teachers and scholars, and to the districts likewise, to know that the 
character of the several schools will be annually published. * * 

Un^ormUy in Bchocl books. We have souerht to remedy the most palpable evils, 
by the method appointed by the Statutes ; and one object which we have had con- 
stantly in view has been to diminish the ezpense.of school books. To explain 
more fully our purposes and acts in relation to this particular, we here present a 
circular, which was printed and distributed through the town in July last It was 
not to be expected that the committee would be entirely successful in the first at- 
tempt to cany out this plan of reformation. Yet thev are happy to say that much 
has been done, and they rely with confidence on its rail success. * . * 

School Committxe. — SewaU S. CutHngj Eber Carpenter^ DrankUn WkUaker^ 
Moeea Plmifiton, Geo. A. fftOard. 



SPENCER. 

Selectioiis feom Repoet. * * On the whole, we think the people have 
been fortunate in the instructers they have employed, though all the diistricts have 
not been equally fortunate. Most of the teachers were young and without expe- 
rience in the art of teaching. One of them had not reached the end of her fif- 
teenth year when she commenced her labors. Another was barely sixteen. While 
we would speak in conmiendation of those two individuals, we would express our 
conviction Uiat we have few schools in town, over which persons of that age ought 
to preside. They may succeed better than some that are older. They may pos- 
sess adequate literary qualifications, but they cannot be expected to possess that 
knowledge of human nature, that maturity of judgment, which are requisite to a 
right exercise of authority over such a litde world as we find in our schoolhouses. 
We are aware that inexperienced teachers must be employed, as a supply of oth- 
ers cannot be obtained ; but we would recommend to the prudential committee to 
have some regard to the age and general character of the persons they em- 
ploy. • • 

The committee will suggest a plan which they would like to see carried into 
efifect as an ex^riment, if nothing more. At the opening of the winter school, let 
the ^ntlemen m the district form themselves into a number of committees, two 
or three in each. Let a time be fixed upon when each conmiittee shall visit the 
school, so that there may be no confusion in the business. Let each committee 
make its visit at the specified time. In this way, the school will be visited bv 
some in the district on nearly each week of its continuance, and much good wiU 
be done. Some will object that they are not capable of examining schools. Ex- 
amination is not what is proposed. The duty does not require education. All 
that is wanting is, that a man have eyes and ears and common sense. If he will 
ffo into the schoolroom and sit there a couple of hours, and see what is done and 
hear what is said, the object will be gained, though he speaks not a word while 
there. • • 

In the division of money among the districts, the question should not be, what 
plan will give to this or that district (he more money, but what plan will give to 
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each child an equal privilege for education, or as nearly so as the circumstances 
of the case will admit ^y division of the money that overlooks this object, 
departs from the spirit and intent of the law which requires the money to be 
xaised. • • 

School Committee. — Levi Padtard, Urydh Underwood, Aoaron Greene, 



STERLING. 

Selections from Report. * * Parents often, (perhaps unconsciously,^ do 
much to diminish a teacher's influence and to destroy his authority over his scnol- 
ars. * * Every toordj spoken in disparagement of a teacher before children, cuts 
a sinew from that arm of power which is indispensable to a teacher's success. * * 

We think teachers should endeavor to instruct beyond what is contained in the 
text-books. They should try to lead the child's mmd out from the daily routine 
of questions and excite a thirst for knowledge which will not cease the moment 
he leaves the school for the farm or workshop. A boy's character is nearly ruined 
as a scholar if he can content himself with the knowledge which he gains from 
his daily lessons and school books. He should be required to answer questions 
which ao not occur in his books, and be encouraged m asking questions himself. 

Now we earnestly urge upon off, whose duty it is to employ school teachers, to 
endeavor to secure the best, regardless of the cost in money. For he who works 
for nothing and does more evil man good, is an unprofitable servant The longer 
our children are badly taught, the worse it is for them ; and a poor school ought to 
be short, — the shorter the better. Cheap or low-priced teachers are often, like 
cheap goods bought at auction, damaged property, and the buyer almost always 
gets cheated. • • 

School Committee. — Tony Hrmghton, R, H, Saiwyer, Samuel Sawyer, 2d. 



STURBRIDGE. 

Selections from Report. * * Considerable solicitude is felt by parents 
with respect to the individual who is to teach their children ; they begin to realize 
in some measure the importance of having these germs of immortal existence 
nurtured by a safe and skilful hand. An individual who has no particular tact at 
communicating instruction, and an indifferent capacity for governing, will find but 
slender patronage in this town. A high standard of excellence has been estab- 
lished in relation to teachers, and the schools arc reaping the advantages of it * * 

The feature in her [the teachei^s] method of instruction especially deserving 
of remark, is, that means were used to exercise the r^lecHve and inventive faculties 
of the pupiL Subjects were suggested for investigation, compositions were writ- 
ten, and mutual inquiries made by the scholars about the lessons read. The re- 
sults of these efforts were highly gratifying, as presented at the closing examina- 
tion. This great and important part of education has been too much neglected in 
our primary schools. * • 

School Committee. — D. R. Austin, Wm> S Sanders, 



SUTTON. 
No Selection from Report. 
School Committee. — Welcome Whipple, Paris TourteUoL 
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TEMPLETON. 

Selections from Report. * * The community around us are waJdng up 
to the importance of furnishing children with adequate means of self-improve-, 
ment • * 

Our Commonwealth is moving in the cause of common education, with a de- 
gree of zeal, befitting her past history. The Puritans, it has been said, looked 
more mildly on death than on ignorance ; and this feeling passed down from 
sire to son, and has not yet ceased to animate many of their descendants. Nay, 
it has rekindled afresh, and displays increased vigor. 

The standard of common education has rapidly risen within a few years in this 
CommonwealtL * * Better schoolhouses are provided. Better teachers are 
furnished. Better modes of instruction are adopted. And a greater degree of 
interest is felt in the prosperity of the Public Schools. And shall we not keep 
pace with these improvements ? Shall our children and youth, when they come 
to the theatre of active life, find themselves at a disadvantage, in consequence of 
an imperfect or a neglected education ? • * 

School Committee. — Lewis SaJbin, JoKph Mammy Isaiah C Ccarpenter. 



UPTON. 

Selection from Report. * * Some parents seem to think, that when they 
send their children to school, they have a right to interfere with the teacher, and ' 
dictate to him, what books they shall read, how many lines they shall get for a 
lesson, and that they shall not be corrected. Such views should be at once dis- 
carded. If parents would consider for one moment, that our Common Schools 
are public institutions, and that all who avail themselves of the privileges they 
afford, are in duty bound to conform to the rules by which they are governed, 
there would be no attempt at such an interference. * * 

School Committee. — H, S. Mdrichy James Ji. Nelson. 



UXBRIDGE. 

Selections from Report. * * There is constitutionally a very great differ- 
ence in the energy and activity of teachers. There are those who rise above 
the enfeebling influence of the summer's heat, and are always interested and an- 
imated in the instruction and management of their schools. Teachers, who are 
alive and awake themselves, will generally inspire life, animation, and interest, in 
their pupils. One or two of our teachers, the last summer, failed in exciting 
much interest in their pupils, because they were apparently not much interested 
themselves in their duties, — or, if interested, had not the power of manifesting it 
very strongly. On the other hand, some of them were very active and devoted, 
and there were consequently life, interest, and gratifying improvement in their 
pupils. * * If a young lady, of the best literary attainments, after having had 
the charge of one or two schools, has proved herself incompetent either to govern 
or to excite an interest in her scholars, she ought not again to be employed as a 
teacher, — ^it would be a waste, and worse than a waste of the public money, — for 
if she cannot decidedly do good, she will probably do injury, — and if she is wise, 
she will direct her attention to some other business, in order to live respectably, 
and to be useful. To have interesting, profitable schools, we must have well ed- 
ucated, active, energetic teachers, — ^teachers who feel, and can show their feelings, 
— who are interested in the improvement of the rising generation. The above re- 
marks may be applied as well to our male as our female teachers. The commit- 
tee would say decidedly, never employ one as a teacher, either in summer or win- 
ter, who has given plain evidence, that he or she is incapable of giving any good 
impulse to the minds of the rising generation, — ^incapable of inspirmg in the 
young any interest in the pursuit of knowledge. * * 
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As a general remark, the committee would say, that in order to be successful 
and acceptable as a teacher, every younff man snould receive a part of his educa- 
tion in our Common Schools. Tne meuod of instruction and discipline pursued 
in these schools, is necessarily somewhat different from that of academies and 
high schools ; and they have generally found that those teachers, who have been 
early and principally educated in the district schools, have been the most accept- 
able and useful. * * 

The committee regret to say, that when they visited one school at its close, 
they were compelled to believe that some of the largest scholars were voluntarily 
and unnecessarily absent The school was favored with an experienced and faith- 
ful teacher, but in doing his duty, he encountered opposition from scholars, who, 
it is feared, were sustained in tiiieir misconduct by those, who ought to exert a 
good influence over the rising generation. The committee are not willing that 
scholars should be permitted thus to dodge the closing examination of their 
school, and parents should not allow them to do it It is injurious to the scholars 
themselves, to the school, and very mortifying to the teacher. To break up the 
practice, they will be compelled to visit some of the schools, without giving any 
previous notice of their iatention, and then parents will not be present ;— or to re- 
port the names of such scholars to the town, as are known to absent themselves 
designedly. * * 

In school No. e^^, which is second to none in the town, they were very much 
gratified in hearing the teacher say, that he had not had occasion to frown even 
upon one of his scholars, during the term. How pleasing would it have been, if 
all our faithful teachers could have said the same ! * * 

School Coicmittee. — Samuel Clarke, David JL Grosvenor, J, B, Whiting. 



WARREN. 

Selections from Report. • * Of those who applied for our approbation, 
we have discarded but one young man, whom we found sadly deficient in orthog- 
raphy, penmanship, and English ^ranunar ; notwithstanding he presented a cer- 
tificate from Mr. , Principal of Academy, giving assurance of his moral 

char9,cter and qualifications as a teacher. 

You have employed five female and six male teachers, during the winter. The 
experiment, (if such it may be called) has been attended with the most happy re- 
sult in favor of the females. 

Some of our teachers were too young ; one, being only fifteen years of age, 
and another, a trifle older ; both males, and having had no experience in teaching, 
it was hardly to be expected that they would maintain that dignity, or command that 
respect, which are requisite, in order to be successful. Though they may be 
amply qualified, so far as a knowledge of the branches to be tatlght is concerned, 
yet they fail in judgment * * 

We find the opinion is prevalent to a considerable extent, that almost any teacher 
will do well enough for small schools, or those in which the younger children are 
instructed. Tl^ is a fearful mistake, for early impressions are often as lasting as 
memory itself. * * 

School Committee. — Lorenzo JFarriner, Daniel A, Hathaway. 



WEBSTER. 

Selections from Report. * * Of the government of the school under this 
teacher, we cannot speak too favorably. The law of kindness, and not of force, 
prevailed, and with the happiest eflecta, both on the discipline of the school, and 
the dispositions of the scholars. The rules of the school were sustained by an 
appeal to the pupils' own sense of propriety, and not by the fear of punishment 
Any necessary reproof or admonition was usually administered in private, rather 
than by a public exposure and mortification, to render callous the pupil's feelings 
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of Mlf-respect Instead of proyokiiiff opposition, this won to obedience ; instead 
of iiMrfinitiff hatred and ill-will towaids heisel^ it conciliated the aflfections of the 
scholar, an3 insured a ready compliance with aU the requisitions of the teacher. 
Corporal punishment was almost wholly dispensed with, and still the whole ap- 
pearance of the school exhibited the most penect order. The method of teachr 
ing did not eqiul the method of govenmient Sufficient pains were not taken to 
lead the mind to the investigation of principles, rather than the application of 
rules. • • 

The greatest obstacle to the improvement of this school, is the large number of 
scholars ; and in no way would the district advance its interests more, than by es- 
tablishing two schools of different grades, instead of continuing as one. * * 

Your committee have observed that the scholars are more generally supplied 
with books than heretofore, but in a few instances, have noticed the introduction of 
those which have not been adopted in town. This want of uniformity, a former 
vote of the town instructed the conmiittee to prevent In accordance with this 
vote, as weU as in conformity to their own judgment, they have forbidden the use 
of any but such as have been adopted. * * 

School CoMBnTTEE. — Geo. B, SlaUr, L. Geo, Leonard^ LaOarop CUa% Jho. 
W. Tenney. 



WESTBOROUGH. 

Selections from Report. * * During the last five years, the successive 
committees, a majority of whom have remained unchanged during the greater part 
of that time, have pursued a uniform plan in the management of the schools. — 
Sufficient time has now elapsed to test the judiciousness and the wisdom of theur 
regulations. • * 

One object with the committee has been to amplUv the labor of the teadier. 
Every one at all familiar with Uie routine of Common »:nool exercises, knows well 
that, in the best arranged schools, the business of the teacher is exceedingly com- 
plicated and multifarious. He has not less than seven different reading classes, 
which, if he would not, in the eyes of some, (though not of the committee,) neglect 
his duty, must, each and all, be regularly drilled twice each session of the school; 
— ^ual, each day, to twenty-eight dasges. There are also not less than three classes 
in geography, three in arithmetic, and two in grammar, — in all, eight classes, — 
which are each to recite at least once each day, and some of them twice. In ad- 
dition to these, there is also a class of writers who should receive the undivided 
attention of the teacher at least half an hour each day. Deducting this half hour, 
there remain but five and a half hours for the other classes ; or about nine min- 
utes for each class. But this time, every one must be aware, is utterly inadequate 
to the end of calling out almost any class in the school, and especially so in the 
reading classes. It is no unusual thing for three backward scholars to occupy 
the whole nine minutes in conning over a single sentence each, assigned them to 
be read. What, then, shall be done with the class of fifteen or twenty ? And 
were these classes, instead of four times, exercised but once in leading and once 
in spelling, each day, it would still lea^e less than fifteen minutJP for each class. 
And in tMs estimate no account is made of the ten or fifteen minutes, each session, 
occupied in recess ; or of the necessary and unnecessary interruptions to which 
every teacher is subjected in his plans. On the supposition, therefore, that each 
class has an exercise but once each day, in the best regulated schools, and pur- 
suing only the branches prescribed by law, there will be an average of not more 
than twelve minutes for each exercisa How little time this will leave for expla- 
nation and illustration on the part of the teacher, will be easily seen. But it is 
not unusual to find, instead of seven, eight or even ten reading classes ; — ^instead 
of three, some five or six classes in geography. And in arithmetic, instead of 
three, not less than seven different classes ; owing, perhaps, to the different ad- 
vancement of the pupils, or to the different text-books which the teacher has not 
skill to make harmonize sufficiently for classification together. In such multi- 
plication of classes, the time is necessarily apportioned to each in fhigments too 
small to be available to the real purpose of recitation. 
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It has been the object of the committee^ therefore, as much na possible to dimin- 
ish the number of text-books used in the schools, and thus simplify the classifica- 
tion. * * The great object of such an airanranent has been, so to limit the 
number of classes in the several schools, that each may receive more attention, 
and give opportunily for more ample explanation and elucidation of the several 
branches from the resources of the teacher. * * There are other advanta^ 
firom this system, in the opinion of the committee, in the quickening emulation 
which natundly arises in a large class pursuing Uie same branch wi£ the same 
aids and hindrances. Indolence and dulness are not able to hide themselves 
among the roughnesses and obscurities of (heir text-book, but are brought into 
equaicomparison with their fellows. 

Another advantage secured by this arrangement has been to conctwbrate (he at' 
tention of the school upon a few branches. The committee have practised upon the 
m a xim that what is worth doing at all, is worth doing well ; that one thing thor- 
oughly learned, is better than ten half learned. * * Eveiy teacher, who to an 
oroinaiy share of common sense, has added a little en)erience, will give his testi- 
mony to this principle. The longer he teaches, the fewer studies does he permit 
his pupils to pursue at the same time. The only modification of this rule is in 
such a regard for variety as shdl keep up the interest of the pupiL * * 

Another special object of this arrangement has been certainly to secure thai 
knowledge (^ the first principles of an English education, which has been so certainly 
nc^ secured by any other system. A comparison of what our schools now are in 
this respect, and what they were five years ago, will satisfy any candid individual 
that a decided improvement has been made. Where the system of the committee 
has been most fully carried out by successive teachers, as in districts Nos. 6 and 7, 
there the most marked and gratifying results have been witnessed. Other dis- 
tricts, which may have been equally fortunate in a single teacher, have been less 
so in the succession of teachers ; so that the good seed of last year has not been 
nurtured up from the blade to the ear, in successive schools since. There are, in 
some of our schools, classes numbered as third, or fourth, or even fifth, which 
would put to shame any first class found in any of our schools five years ago, in 
the knowledge of the first principles of our language. Many children, from six to 
ten years of age, better understand these principles and their application, than the 
most mature in our schools fonnerly appeared to understand them. * * 

Such progress has been made in these primary branches, that the way is fiist 
preparing, u it be not already prepared, ror the introduction of some studies in 
advance of those hitherto permitted. The committee have been looking forward 
to this result, and have excluded such branches hitherto, only from the necessity 
of the case ; or rather the absurdity of suffering those to study philosophy, chem- 
istry, or rhetoric, who know neither how to read, or spell, or parse, with any de- 
cent correctness. They have felt confident that, to introduce these higher branches 
amidst prevailing neglect of the first principles of language, would cmly be to per- 
petuate the evil, by removing the attention of both teacher and pupil from that 
which should be the first and chief burden of instruction. They feel equally con- 
fident, however, that a race of scholars is coming forward, who will not " need that 
one teach" them *' again what bei the first principles," but may ^goon unto perfec- 
tioa" * * 

In this connection the committee cannot forbear to speak of the fidelity of some 
of our teachers, * * The pecuniary compensation received by such teachers is 
the smallest moiety of what they deserve, — ^the smallest which a grateful public 
will bestow. It is only to be lamented that, while such teachers may easily be 
procured, those less competent should so often be preferred. 

The committee regret that they are not able to yield like conunendation to all 
our teachers ; — at least, that of good intentions. There have been some instances, 
however, of a ^tobb disregard of the directions of the committee, which forbid even 
the charitable miputation of a good design. And the committee regret still more 
that the teacher should be able to plead Sie, countenance of members of the dis- 
trict in his disregard of the committee. The teacher, it should be remembered, 
is not employed by the parents, or by the district, but by the town,— «nd to the 
town is responsible. ^ It is manifest," says Chief Justice Shaw, " that there is no 
privity of contract between the parents of the pupils to be sent to school, and the 

14 
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school teftcher." ** And again," aaya the same discnminating jorist, ^ the teacher 
(^a achool is not an independent public officer, bound to execute the functioiis of 
his office for the benefit of individuals, under fixed and settled rules of obligation 
prescribed by law, like a sheriff; nor is he -to exercise his own will and judgment** 
in the regulation of &e school, but in confoimity with the supervisory direction of 
the committee. A little more knowledge of this principle of law might have 
saved some of our teachers from those ludLcrons dispWs of self-conceit and pu- 
erile independence, in which they have had the misrortune to appear before the 
committee. * * 

There is too often a degree of 8uroici<Hi and jealousy on the part of the parent 
toward the teacher, as if Uie latter had a separate interest from the fonner. The 
parent and the child constitute one party, and the teacher another ; and the teacher 
IS watched and criticised as if he had some personal ends to accomplish distinct 
fi^Hn those of the parent And if the idle, or truant, or reckless child, impatient of 
nlutaiv restraint, goes home with the complaint of severity, the partial parent ea- 
gerly mi^ in the charge, takes part with the child against the teacher, and thus 
hiys the axe at the root of all wholesome authority. The evil lies in the impres- 
sion that the teacher seeks a different end and a different interest from that of the 
parent ; that he is not seeking the highest good of the child, but the gratification 
of some personal pique against the child, — ^i^ perchance, he should find restraint 
or discipline needful. 

Sometimes, however, the evil lies still further back, and more deeply ingrained 
than this, viz: in fiilse and pernicious views of the teacher's authority. rHiere is 
a secret leaven of anti-government abroad in the community, more or less widely 
diffiised. The time was when in the hand of every parent there was a sceptre, — 
golden indeed, but of absolute authority. But the sceptre^ in too manv instances, 
seems to have changed hands,— and changed metal, too, no less than hands, — the 
parent no longer, it would seem, wielding it over the child, but the child over the 
parent, — a sceptre of iron instead of gold. ^Adoise your child," sagely advises 
one of these modem, no-government reformers, his neighbor, — **^ advise your child 
to do so and so, and if he refuses, advise again ; but if he still persists, let him 
have his way !" And here lies the secret of^half the disorder and misrule which 
so often frustrate the design of our Common School system. He who is em- 
ployed to teach, is not permitted to govern ; and for want of ^vemment he can- 
not teach. The advised but ungovemed child of the domestic circle, will hardly 
brook authority in the schoolroom, and the parent is as unwilling that he should ; 
and the first indication of a governing purpose, on the part of the teacher, is the 
signal for war ; and a long Ime of parents, uncles, aunts and cousins, is forthwith 
marshalled against the teacher, led On by the gallant boy whose right to reign has 
never before been questioned with impunity. 

And the committee regard this evil as more serious than its consequences appear 
in the schoolroouL Men, as members of civil society, are not advised merely, 
but governed. And what shall we expect of the ungovemed child,— of him who 
leams in his cradle and at the school to despise authority, — ^but that be be a de- 
spiser of civil government, a violator of laws, and a canmdate for the penitentiaiy 
or the ffallows ? The history of crime shows, with scarce an exception, the firsit 
link in the chain of evil to be the despite of family and school government The 
ungovemed child, will contemn government at school ; and the contemner 
here, gives full promise of despising all authority, human and divine. * * 

The committee feel called upon in this connection, to speak of tibie extent of the 
Uoxka^B authorihf. There seems to be an impression, more or less widely preva- 
lent, that the teacher's authority over his pupils must necessarily be limited to the 
schoolroom ; that he can have no jurisdiction, except within the walls of the 
schoolhouse, and during the six hours which custom has devoted to the business 
of the school Such a limitation of the teacher's authority is manifestly absurd, 
as it might essentially cripple his efforts for the good of his school, even while 
present with them. • • Is it required of the teacher to instract his pupils in 
the duties of morality and " good behavior" ; and has he no power to call to ac- 
count him who violates them bevond the walls of the schoolroom ? May his ears 
be assailed with profane oaths, tne moment his pupils are outside the threshhold 
of the schoolhouse ? or may he be compelled to witness rade, or uncourteous, or 
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obscene condoct, and yet have no power to miniah the offender ? The idea k 
absurd. The parent who would thus limit the teacher's aulJiority, and he who 
would consent to have his authority thus limited, both mistake a teacher's province 
and responsibility. Some of our schools, the past winter, have suffered nom tUs 
source to an alarming extent * * 

The conunittee would call vour attention to the importance of their office, 
and the responsibilities under which they have felt constrained to act They feel 
compelled to do this, in the belief that me matter is veiy imperfectly understood ; 
and that evils of great magnitude would be prevented, could a correct aj^rehen- 
sion of the subject be produced. 

It should be distinctly understood that the interest of the committee is one and 
the same with their constituents. Their sympathies are all in common with the 
youth and children of our schools, and with all the friends of education. The 
good of the schools, and of each individual composing the schools, is the sole end 
of all their efforts and jurisdiction. And the duties imposed upon them by the 
statute, if thev be men of common integrity, are such as to forbid their being 
turned aside from this hi^h and noble purpose, by an^ considerations of private or 
personal policy. There is no office within your gift invested with duties so oner- 
ous ; none fraught with results so vitally affecting your interests, and the well- 
being of society ; and, consequently, there is no trust by you reposed in your fel- 
low citizens, around which such responsibilities gather. It has to do, not with the 
finances nor the politics of the town, but with the minds and hearts and manners 
of your children and your children's children. *^ The general cha:^e and super- 
intendence of all the Public Schools in town" are committed to them. In the 
execution of this charge, their first duty is to determine who shall be the teachers 
of your children ; who shall bend the twig, and thus give inclination to the tree ; 
what kind of power shall be exerted, to fi^iion tiie intellect and direct the course 
of that youth, who is shortly to take your place, and exercise control in the 
most vital interests of society. And is this a small responsibility ? If the ques- 
tion were simply whether the individual be qualified to instruct a given school in 
the common branches of literary knowledge, the charge would be comparatively 
light But the acquisition of knowledge in these branches, is not education in the 
eye of the law, or in fact This is but the shelly which, without the nut, is of little 
worth. It is but the kusk which should cover the ear. The statute has, with suf- 
ficient explicitness, noted the branches to be taught in our schools, and to which 
the committee are bound to have regard in determining the qualifications of teach- 
ers. They are ** orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, ffeography, 
arithmetic, and good behavior," — ^^the principles of piety, justice, ana a sacred 
regard to truth, love of their country, humanity and universal benevolence, sobri- 
ety, industry and finigality, chastity, moderation and temperance, and those other 
virtues which are the ornament c^ human society, and the basis upon which a 
republican constitution is founded." By this extract from tiie statute, it will be 
seen that ability to instruct in geography and arithmetic, and other kindred 
branches, indispensable as it is, is yet altogether a minor consideration in deter- 
mining the qualifications of a teacher. There are many able to instruct in these, 
who are still, in the eye of the law, unfit to teach. They are destitute of that 
courtesy,^-of those principles of morality, which shall fit them to teach either good 
behavior or virtue. The very essence of that which is to make their pupils good 
citizens and useful members of society, it is not in their power to teach. What 
they can teach, compared with what ti^ey cannot^ is as the husk to the ear ; and for 
the purpose of education, but giving empty egg-shells to your children for nour- 
ishment • • 

School Committee. — Chaa. B. Kitbtdgej AMd Harvey^/Bef^amin Bandf Jr. 



WEST BOYLSTON. 

Selections from Report. * * In the official report, which the master of 
that school made to the committee, he speaks particularly of the deference and 
respect manifested towards hki by the scholan generally, and says, ''that the 
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promjyt and cheerftil obedience, which they rendered to his commands, has excit- 
ed the liveliest interest in their welfare, and secmred his lasting friendship." It 
would have been highly gratifying to your committee, to have heard a similar re- 
port from the pen or the lips of the master in another district But it is to be 
feared, tJmt a spirit of insubordination has been manifested in that school, during 
the past winter, which has greatly impaired its usefulness, and which, if not 
speedily and successfully checked, will render it a nuisance, instead of a blessing 
to the community, by becoming a school of vice and ill manners. * * 

Your committee would respectfully remark, that in case three new d^drids are 
made, a much larger amount of money should be annually raised, else the pro- 
portion which each receives, will be exceedingly smalL * * We would, there- 
lore, suggest, whether more spacious and convenient schoolhouses, (either by erec- 
tion or enlargement,) and a more equable distribution of scholars, would not, on 
the whole, be a greater benefit to the town, than the creation of three additional 
districts. 

School Committee. — Jot, W. Crou, Leonard Tracy. 



WESTMINSTER. 

Selection from Report. * * The schools in districts Nos. three, seven and 
eleven, were taught the past winter by experienced and skilfiil females ; and your 
committee have no hesitation in saying, those were the three best taught, and 
best governed schools in town. 

Many of our school districts are small, and consequently receive but a small 
portion of the money appropriated for schools, and are under the necessity, for the 
sake of prolonging their school, of employing second-rate teachers, or such as 
are willing to accept of a moderate compensation. * * 

School Committee, — John WhUej Theron Spavlding, Fromklin Mclntire, 



WINCHENDON. 

Selections from Report. * * Some of the districts have been provided 
with uncommonly good teachers, and others have been less fortunate, and the suc- 
cess of the several schools has varied accordingly. * * 

Is it not a fact, while a more general attendance is bestowed Upon schools 
abroad, and while the law provides that they shall be more frequently visited by 
the committee than formerly, that the inhabitants of this town are devoting less 
time, and bestowing less attention upon them than formerly ? Do they as gener- 
ally become acquainted with the teachers, and as frequently invite them to their 
houses, associate with them, and treat them with as much respect as they did 
some fifteen or twenty years ago ? Does it not^ frequently occur, that a teacher 
goes into a district, keeps the school eight or ten weeks, and leaves the town 
without having in any way been made acquainted with, or even seeing one-half 
of the parents of the children who have been under his charge ? Thus unaided 
and alone, he is left to pursue his arduous task. Is it reasonable to suppose, that 
under such circumstances, teachers will take as much interest in the prosperity 
of their schools, and make as much effort for their improvement, as they would 
if the parents were looking anxiously, and watching closely for their advance- 
ment and prosperity ? — ^if he knew they were ready to sustam him in the govern- 
ment of the school, and were constantly assisting and encouraging him by their 
fluent calls and personal inspection of his labors p * * 

School Combottee. — EUsha Murdock, Luiher Richardson, Siva Godding. 
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WORCESTER. 

SsiJECTioir FKOM [PitiirrED] Report. * * In many instances, fibvorable le- 
sultB have followed Uie emplo^ent of the same teacher for successive seasons. 
When a satisfiictory teacher is obtained, it is desirable, if practicable, that the 
same one should be continued. It saves the time lost in fonning an acquaintance, 
and in becoming accustomed to new methods of instructing. The school ac- 
quires more nearly the character of a permanent school with vacations ; and, it is 
believed the progrei^ will be more rapid, than under a constant succession of 
teachers. 

The employment of females, for the winter schools, is becoming more common. 
Your committee are of opinion that it is a wise measure, wherever the character 
of the pupils is such as to warrant it without the risk of disorder from unruly lads, 
whose years are in advance of their knowledge and their manliness. The term 
of the school can be much longer at the same expense, while the instruction im- 
parted is in no degree inferior. 

School Committee. — Maturin L, Fishtr, A, D, Faster, E, SmaUey, & Sweei^ 
mat, S. B. SuHdn, A. IM. 
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AMHERST. 



Selections from Report. * * In sabmittinff another annual report, your 
conunittee can, with onusual confidence, speak m the increasing prosperity and 
palpable improvement of the Common Schools of this town. 

Among the immediate causes of this prosperity, may be enumerated the supe- 
rior qualifications and efficiency of the teachers, and the manifest and most grat- 
ifying increase of interest on the part of parents and gwardianSy in the improve- 
ment of the several schools. * * 

Another most serious exception to the general respectability of the examina- 
tions, was, in one instance, the absence of a large portion of the scholars on that oc- 
casion. In the instance alluded to, out of the number of sixty-four scholars, be- 
longing to the school, only twenty-one, (or one-third,) were present at the exam- 
ination. The effect of such a state of things needs not to be described. Suffice it 
to say that such a school cannot prosper, and parents and guardians who will in- 
dulge the scholars in the course mentioned, deserve exposure, and cannot expect 
the prosperity of their schools. * * 

In this instance not a parent, and indeed not a solitary visiter was present, be- 
sides the examining committee. * * 

School Committee. — NMan Perkinaj John Sca^ord^ George Cookitj Aaron 
M, CoUon, Dana GoodsdL 



BELCHERTOWN. 

Selections from Report. * *. Five of our schools have been tau^t by 
females during the winter, and thev have been among our best schools. * * 

The employment of hays as teachers, before the^ arrive at mature years, or at- 
tain to sound judgment and manly discretion, is inmdicious» Thru of our schools, 
at least, have materially suffered the winter past &om this cause. Place a young 
man in his minority, as a teacher in a school, where there are those to be taugh^ 
male and female, of nearly his own age, and in five cases in six, your school will 
be of little benefit In one of the districts alluded to, the school closed prema- 
turely, by the advice of your committee, and the general wish of the district, be- 
cause it was profitless to every body. A thorough knowledge of the branches 
taught is necessary for a teacher, but this is one only of the many qualifications 
necessary for success. A mature mind, a sound judgment, and a power to dis- 
criminate as to the capacities and dispositions, and leading traits in the minds of 
his pupils, are essentiflil to his success in schooL * * 

Teachers should be faithful in imparting moral instruction to their pupil8,--en- 
list their moral powers, — cause them to feel their responsibilities, that they are 
accountable for the rightful improvement of their time ; — ^in this way a school may 
be disciplined, and that more easily and more effectually than by coercive meas- 
ures. Without strict discipline and good order, no school can prosper. As the 
standard and qualifications of teachers become more and more elevated, so will 
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be the chaneter and conditum of our scboote. There has been a manifest im- 
jiitiveiuent in oar schools within a veiy few yeais^ and by continued attention and 
vigilance by the community for their improvement, they will become more benefi- 
cial in the advancement of the best interests of oar country. * * 

ScHOoi. Committee.— Jlforlfc DooUtiUy Geo. A, Oriattj M, Lawnnoe. 



CHESTERFIELD. 

SeiiEctionb from Report. * * So much an exercise of memoiy alone, has 
the course of learning in some of our preparatoiy schools become, that it is not 
a thing unusual to find those, who can go through the usual couise of question 
and answer, still unable to make much practical use of ideas so gained, or to give 
to others practical instruction in parts of particular sciences, about which, Siey 
seem to know everything. That such was the case, your committee could not 
have readily believed, had not the fact been demonstrated by observation. * * 

It is desirable to find teachers who can properly govern a school, without any 
resort to physical force. But while the course of home discipline remains as it is ; 
while the low state of funds requires that persons in every stage of experience be 
employed as instructers ; and while so little countenance and aid are given them 
by parents, — ^we consider it a desideratum unattainable. Your committee would 
not be considered as here favoring a resort to corporal punishment for every in- 
fraction of scholastic rules. It is a system to be abhorred, and one which goes hand 
in hand with disgrace ; yet do we deem it preferable to a dismissal of refractory 
scholars from school, or to their remaining there in a state of insubordinationu 
Order must be maintained, and we see not why a teacher should be deprived of 
any proper means of rendering the school the greatest amount of benefit As a 
general thing, we believe no severity will be required, where there exist strong 
flings of sympathy between parents and teachers, and where both parties cor- 
dially unite to promote the best interests of the schooL Much fault lies here. * * 

Your committee have been much surprised during their visits to the schools, at 
the great disparity in the advancement of different scholars. While some have 
made more than ordinary acquisitions, — ^while their appearance and ready replies, 
were in the highest degree creditable to themselves, their teacher, and their pa- 
rents, others were noticed, who seemed to have remained " where they were,** and 
so far behind those of their years, that while in size they rank among the first in 
school, they are, in their exercises, fit only to be mated with the last That there 
must have been neglect somewhere, was apparent ; and your committee were very 
little satisfied, when mentioning these cases to their respective teachers with the 
usual reply, '^I will defy any one to make anvthing of Uiat scholar." That some 
active minds should outstrip their more tardv competitors, was to be expected. 
That some acquire ideas more readily than others, is most txue. Yet, as it is gen- 
erall V admitted, that ideas slowly gained, and laboriously toiled for, make the more 
durable impression on the mind, we think ease of acquisition not a sufiicient reason 
for the difference manifested. And surely there should be some excuse, some 
reason, why the minds of some should be left almost wholly blank ; while those 
of others, are stored with the richest of treasures. If the fault rests with the teach- 
ers, as in some measure it may, — ^teachers, like other people, preferring to labor in 
the most fruitful fields, we could not have censured the parents, had our ears been 
made to echo with their loud and bitter complaints. But if the fault lies at their own 
door, it is high time t^eir attention was awake to the subject Let them take hold 
of the work, and we are confident it will not be long, before some of these dull 
youths, will rank among the brightest ornaments in our Public Schools. * ^ 

Your committee can see no propriety in ^ving a tacit consent and approval to 
existing laws, and still neglecting their simplest provisions. It is well known, 
that each teacher in our Public Schools, can, by law, receive no compensation for 
his service, unless he shall first obtain a certificate of approval from the school 
committee of the town. Yet, notwithstanding this most necessary provision, 
teachers not unfirequendy go on two, three, or five weeks, and in some instances, 
through the entire term, wiSiout in any measure regarding it It is further made 
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the daty of the committee, to cause certain registers to he faithfully kept, in each 
school, which registers, are indispensably necessary to enable them to make their 
annual returns. Some items in these registers can be made out by the teachers, — 
scattered as they are through the different districts, in a few minutes, which, if 
taken by the committee, will occasion much needless travel and expense. It is 
therefore the opinion of your committee, that the town ou^ht to take immediate 
measures for a full compliance with the spirit and requisitions of the law ; that 
only in extraordinary cases should teachers be allowed to open schools, without a 
previous examination; and that in no case ought they to receive their pay without 
first depositing their duplicate certificate, accompanied by their faithfully kept 
register, with the treasurer. * * 

In most of the schools, moral instruction has been carefully blended with the 
school exercises ; in all we believe there has been a daily exercise in reading the 
Scriptures ; and in none that we know of, has there been any attempt at inculcat- 
ing sectarianism. * * 

School Cobimittee. — iSStnnteeZ Dtms, Orson M. Pectrl, Alvan Macfmiber, 



CUMMINGTON. 

Selection from Report. * * As to modes of instruction, it is not to be ex- 
pected that all teachers will adopt precisely the same. The tendency of some is 
to simplify, even to excess ; while others do not sufficiently explain the subject. 
Either extreme is to be avoided. With the beginner, extra simplicity may be nec- 
essary ; but with those more advanced, let the mind of the pupil be left to grapple 
with hu subject By so doing he will acquire strength and confidence in himself, 
— ^for knowledge, to most persons, and upon most subjects, does not come intui- 
tively, or by mere teaching, but by the more laborious process of mental applica- 
tion. We regard it as altogether incorrect to suppose tiiat every subject and sci- 
ence can be brought to the level of every capacity. The mind must be raised to 
the level of the subject, rather than the subject lowered to the level of the mind. 

In this town, as in others, the custom of boarding teachers round prevails. In 
our opinion the practice is not conducive to the interests of the schools. Not to 
say anything of the disproportionate tax thus levied on the community, we regard 
the custom as one which subjects the teacher to an inconvenience and an unset- 
tled state of life, to which he ought not to be subjected. It tends to lower the esti- 
mation in which the occupation of teaching should be held ; to bring into the 
employ those who are not so well qualified as would be desirable ; at least, to ren- 
der such as are worthy of the occupation dissatisfied with it * * 

School CoHsnTTEE. — ^Si. D, Darlings G, C. Trippy J. B. Baldwin. 



EASTHAMPTON. 

Selection from Report. * * Why is it that there are less disturbances, less 
disorderly conduct, in our religious meetings than in the schoolroom ? We hope 
the sacredness of the place may have some influence. But it is to be attributed 
to the more thorough and decisive instruction which the child receives. He is 
taught, both by the public and by the parents, that he must not disturb or interrupt 
here ; — ^that this is not the place for ill behavior ; it is out of character. And if 
his conduct at any time is found improper, it is met with decided rebuke. And 
we ask, is it not equally important that good behavior and order should be observed 
in school ? If so, let tiie same decisive measures be taken in the one case as in 
the other. Let seasonable and proper instruction be given, fi^ood behavior en- 
forced, every breach of ^ood order discountenanced and deci&dly checked, and 
in the ^vemment and prospects of our schools, we should witness a permanent 

School Committee. — Edwin Hcmnum, Wm, Bement. 
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ENFIELD. 

Sbiaction rBOM Report. * * What are most wanted to make all our scIiooIb 
what they should be, are teachers of ability and experience, pn^essional school* 
masters. And how can these be obtained, without a compensation propoctioiMitB 
to the value of their services f How can you expect a laborer, for (12 per montfai 
to perfonn service worth $35 per uKHith ? S(«ne measures might be adopted to 
secure such teachers. 

The cause of education we are sure suffers, from the multiplicity of school dis- 
tricts. A pR^xwed union between the 1st and 2d districts is in contemplation, 
and we sincerely hope will be made. Districts 1, 2 and 3, mij^t be united with 
decided advantage, — so that a high school, embracing those scholars who are 
most advanced in dieir studies, might be formed, affi)rding advantages equal to 
those enjoyed in our academies, at least sue months in tEe year, without their 
eiroense, and leaving money sufficient to defiray the expenses of three primary 
schools. * * 

School Committee.— Jomef K 'Gray^ Rufua D, Woods. 



GOSHEN. 
No Selection from Report. 
School Committeb. — Bei^ctmin WkUe, ,ffSyrtd Jones^ Jr. 

GRANBY. 

No Selectioit from Report. 

School Committee. — Eli Moody^ E. B, Cfuqnn. 



GREENWICH. 

Selection from Report. * * We notice with regret an increasing spirit of 
restlessness and insubordination, in some of our school, which we apprehend is 
partly owing to the indiscreetness of the teachers, and partly to unwarrantable 
indulgence on the port of parents and guardians. We are fully of the opinion, 
that in ordinary cases it is in the power of parents and guardkms sreatly to aid 
the teacher in promoting peace and order in the several schools. They may do 
this by visiting their schools. * * • 

School Committee. — Josqsh H. Patricky John W. ^oHhvm, Cyrus Pomeroy, 



HADLEY. 

Selection from Report. * * As the taste and liberality of our people are 
displayed in our other public buildings, as well as our private dwellings, we are 
confident in the hope and earnest in the recommendation that our schoolhouseflL 
the nurseries, in an important sense, of the rising generation, may exhibit equal 
evidence of our civil, social, and moral improvement Better, far better is it for 
our children, to furmsh them with the necessary advantages for the improvement 
of their minds, their taste, their morals, than to hoard up for them treasures of sil- 
ver and gold. If thoir minds and hearts are not well cultivated, thev will not be 
fit to inherit and improve a fortune, either to their own benefit, or that of others. 
Give them a suitable moral, religious and intellectual training, and they will have 
no need of any other inheritance from their parents. * * 

ScHOOx. Comkittxxv— fF. H, Beaman, & Didtinton, 
16 
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HATFIELD. 

SxiiECTioif FROM Report. * * TMs whole subject of early education has 
never received the consideiation which its importance demands. Whilst we the* 
oretically acknowledge that in the virttit and education of the young are the only 
securities of their happiness and our national existence, we do not make the trutn 
prominent in our domestic and pecuniary arrangements. We are more ready by 
far to offer a premium for the best fed ox than for the best composition on the 
^ worth of a republican govemm^it," or ** temperance," or ^ the glory of our na- 
tional constitution." In our practical arrangements, the old bam is torn down and 
rebuilt and ventilated, whilst the old schoomouse remains, and the child breathes 
worse air than the horse. * * 

School CoMurrTEE. — Henry JVetZ2, Samuel D, Partridge, 



MIDDLEFIELD. 

Selection from Report. * * There is reason to fear that the law of public 
instruction, so far as relates to moral training, is too much neglected. The fram- 
ers of the law, aware that neither individual happiness nor the blessings of free 
^vemment could be secured, without such instruction, have taken care to give to 
it due prominence. 

The superintendent of schools in the state of New York, [Hon. Samuel Young,] 
in a circular recommending the daily use of the New Testament in their Com- 
mon Schools, remarks as foUows : — 

"The highest and most finished intdledudl cultivation, in the absence of carefiil 
and sound moral discipline, can never accomplish the great end and aim of educa- 
tioiL ' It plays round the head but comes not near the heart' It may constitute 
the accomplished sceptic, the brilliant libertine, the splendid criminal, — ^but never 
bestows upon mankind the benefactor of the race, the enlightened philosopher, the 
practical statesman, the bold and fearless reformer. Those qualities which are 
destined to abide, — to cast their clear light upon the future, — ^to exert their influ- 
ence not only upon the present but upon all coming time, — are only to be devel- 
oped by the culture and right direction of the moral faculties in the plastic season 
of youth. The nursery and family fire-side may accomplish much, — ^the institu- 
tions of religion may exert a pervading influence, — ^but what is c<nmnenced in the 
hallowed sanctuary of the domestic circle and periodically inculcated at the altar^ 
must be daily and hourly recognized in the Common Schools, that it mav exert an 
ever*present influence, — enter into and form a part of every act of life, and be- 
come thoroughly incorporated with the rapidly expanding character. There must 
not be one system of mental and moral discipline for me family and another for 
the school,— one for the closet and another for the world. The same incomparable 
standard of moral virtue and excellence which is expounded from the pulpit and 
the altar, and which is daily held up to the admiration and imitation of the family 
circle, should also be reverently kept before the mind and the heart in the daily 
exercise of the school" * * 

School CoBfMiTTEE. — ^Mexamder bigham^ Edward Clarke^ Samud SmUJu 



NORTHAMPTON. 

Selection from Report. * * At the present day, a new impulse has been 
.given to the public sentiment on this subject, and great and important iim>rove- 
ments have been made in all the arrangementB of our Public Schools, hi this 
careei^ no State has pursued a more honorable course than Massachusetts. * * 

School Committee. — JFm. JlUen, Benj. Barrett^ Isaac Clark, I. P. WUliglan* 
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NORWICH. 

Sblsctions from Rbport. * * If oar smnmer and winter schools could be 
continued each a month or two longer, the childrmi would learn much more daring 
school time, and forget much less in the vacations, than they have been accus- 
tomed to do. * * 

May not the inhabitants of this town be able, if we will practise industiT, tem- 
perance, and strict economy, to raise more money hereafter for our schools ? Pei^ 
haps we do not value a good education highly enough in comparison with money. 
Solomon observes, ''Wisdom is a defence, and money is a defence ; but the excel- 
lency of knowledge is, that wisdom giveth life to them that have it" It should be 
considered that knowled^ is a source of toeaWi, as well as of other valuable 
things. * * We think me future prosperity of this town depends, more than Ian- 
^age can express, on the right education of our children. * * 

School Committee. — Ebenezer B, Wright^ Edward Williams. 



PELHAM. 

Selections from Report. * * We would urge upon the attention of the 
prudential committee the importance of bein? more porticular in the selection of 
teachers, and not to be governed altogether by the price. It cannot be esrpected 
that our best teachers, who are few in number, can be obtained for half or what 
they can get elsewhere. A competent teacher, who devotes his whole time to the 
interests of his school, is worthy of his hire, and ought to receive a fair compen- 
sation for his labors. Perhaps you will say that the amount of money which we 
raise for the support of schools is so small, that we cannot afford to pay the best 
teachers. We say in replv, that your having but little money is no reason that 
you should throw it away by hiring a young and inexperienced teacher, who will 
leave your school in a worse condition than he found it * * 

In one of the largest districts in town, they limited their prudential committee 
in the price he was to pay their teacher. This your committee deem a great error. 
The result was, a cheap teacher was procured, and eighteen of the scholars were 
removed and placed under the instruction of another teacher. * * 

School Committee. — Calvin D. JSoton, ChuUr GatkeUj Wm, C Bankin, 



PLAINPIELD. 

Selections from Report. * * Another evil consists in a failure of proper 
government in our schools. Not one teacher in ten can govern a school without 
resort to the means which Solomon recommended. * * Government has become 
unpopular, and, indeed, in some families, obsolete. Parents even bpest that their 
children are not whipped at home, and shall not be at school. Under such circum- 
stances what shall be done ? The scholars of such parents are not easily reasoned 
into subjection, for they have not been accustomed to it at home. Shall they be 
suffered to do as they please ? or, in other words, to govern our schools ? No, we 
say. * * And let the district sustain the teacher, for he has none too easy a 
task to perform with the influence of the entire district in his favor ; and if a^nst 
him, all his efforts must be in vain. We therefore recommend that each district 
so into a committee of the whole to sustain their school teacher, if he is not so 
faulty as to warrant a dismission. * * 

School Committee. — *^Bbert Ihfery Wtn. M Ford^ L. CampbeU. 



PRESCOTT. 

Selection from Report. * * If, the moment you hear the teacher has a 
fiittlt, (and doubtless you will hear so,) you endeavor to crash him by magniQrinff 
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and making public his defects, till you bring both teacher and school into disgrace, 
you entirely destroy his usefulness. Let eveiy parent reflect upon the injury he 
thus inflicts upon his own child. He is sure to destroy the ambition that the child 
otherwise miffht have ; and when the child's ambition for learning is gone, he be- 
comes mischievous, disobedient, and sometimes openly rebellious. He has lost 
his respect for his teacher, and tiie same lesson teaches him to disrespect others. 
And even the parents themselves cannot fail ultimately to taste the bitter dregs of 
the cup of their own mixing. 

School CoioaTTEE. — Gtorgt H, Lee, Mphtus Thomas, 



SOUTH HADLEY. 

Selections from Report. * * The law respecting the examination of school 
teachers, owing to the protracted illness of the chairman of the committee, has 
been in two or three instances evaded. 

The committee would recommend a more perfect organization of the superin- 
tending committee, and that the examinations of teachers be held at a general 
meeting of the committee, and that the prudential committees of the several dis- 
tricts be present, and if they choose, take part in such examinatioiis. * * 

We live in a regiou, where seminaries, high schools, and academies, are in al- 
most eyfery town ; and where such schools exist, we believe the interest in our 
Common Schools is not sufficiently felt, and their importance properly appreciated. 
Our Common Schools ought to provide all our youth with suitaole knowledge to 
transact any of the ordinary business of life, for very soon they are to enter upon 
the active duties of society, and the weal or woe of the next generation depends 
entirely upon tiie characters and principles we are forming in the rising genera- 
tion among us. 

School Committee. — E, G. Vffofrd^ J. D. CondU, 



SOUTHAMPTON. 

Selection' FROM Report. * * More attention has been paid to reading, 
spelling and writing, than usuaL The penmanship of our schools is better than 
it has been for some years. The habits and maimers of the scholars have receiv- 
ed attention, and been improved. Too much care and judgment cannot be exer- 
cised in the selection of teachers, qualified in all respects to elevate the whole 
character of our youth, socially, intellectually and morally, for we are to act on 
•tiie principle that public education is most perfect, when it resembles private and 
domestic mstruction. And were we to give directions for the selection of teachers, 
we should describe one who would exercise an influence over and above the ef- 
forts for mental improvement, the nearest to that enjoyed in the domestic circle. * * 

School Combiittee. — M E. Wkiiej ELitiha Edwards^ Luther EdwcoiU, 



WARE. 

Selection from Report. * * The length of these schools has been some- 
what various, the shortest one being but eight, two of ten weeks, and tiie remain- 
der, twelve or more weeks. This probably originated in the difference of wages 
paid in different districts. However, we cannot well forbear remarking that the 
shortest school, at the closing examination, appeared to be quite as far advanced, 
as some others which were kept several weeks longer, proving, decisively, that a 
short school, with a good, energetic teacher, is quite as beneficial as a longer one 
with a poor, or an ordinary teacher. 

Much has been said^ in regard to the propriety of employing females, to teach 
winter schools. The opinions of people vary considerably on this point; espec* 
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kJUy where lirge achohn belong to the achoola We will only aay, at 

we see no reason why those distncts which have had female teacherB, during the 

winter tenn, have any just cause to repent having done sa 

The present is a &j of peculiar interest in the education of the rising genera* 
tion ; and it is hoped that ovr town wiU use its best endeavors to he not much 
behind others in so noble a cause. It is a well known fact, that there is no 
better index of the character of a nation, of a state, or, indeed, of a town, tiian 
the attention paid to the cultivation of the intellectiULl and nx>ral Acuities of the 
young. • • 

ScHOOi. Committee.— »^&ia{&ofi Carter^ Mad PhdpSy Jr. 



WESTHAMPTON. 

Selections from Report. * * Your committee feel constrained to suggest 
that the practice of employing females to teach ihe winter schools, has, in their 
opinion, in some cases, been carried too far. Although it may be economical in 
many cases, yet there is danger that by this policy, the older boys may be defraud- 
ed. At the age of fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen, they require instruction and dis- 
cipline, which it is difficult to obtain females competent to administer ; and when 
it is taken into consideration, how important to them are the last two or three 
years of their education in the Common School, it may well be doubted, whether 
on the whole, their interests and the interests of the whole can be best promoted 
by employing females for our winter schools. It would be unsafe to estaolish any 

general rule to govern in this particular, but much discrimination is requisite ; and 
ence we have thought fit to add this caution. * * 

Does it not admit of doubt, whether the fashion of the present day, of taxing 
the memory with the Peter Parley mode of teaching, to the exclusion of the old 
fashioned mode of taxing ihe potoers of thinking and reaaoning, has not a degen- 
erating tendency ? • • 

We believe that the ffreatest object in teaching, should be to improve and 
strengthen the ability to Slink. * * 

School Committee. — Orange Clarkj BMweU Diddnaon, 



WILLIAMSBURG. 

Selections from Report. * * The schools have advanced, within three or 
four years, in many respects. More interest is manifested in the cause of educa- 
tion, and the result is a corresponding improvement in the intellectual and moral 
condition of our youth. * * 

As insubordination in some of our schools heretofore, has not only rendered 
them useless, but been productive of positive evil, by its efifects on the habits of 
the pupils, your committee have considered themselves under special obligation to 
direct their efibrts to the promotion of good order. And in this, they have been 
well sustained by those who feel the deepest interest in the welfare of society. * * 

Some teachers possess the happy talent of governing their schools without the 
aid of others, and with little or no corporal punishment ; but the vain endeavors 
of all to accomplish this, have been one cause of the existing degree of laxity in 
the management of schools. 

To this may be added that the school committee have not considered them- 
selves authorized b^ public sentiment to examine teachers so thoroughly with ref- 
erence to their abibty to govern, as to their literary qualifications. * * 

Prudential committees are at liberty to refuse offers, without assigning reasons. 
They must be aware that a dull teacher paralyzes Uie energies of a school at 
once ; that one who is uninteresting in his personal appearance and manners ex- 
cites aversion, and that one who is not fu in advance of his scholars in every in- 
telleclnal accomplishment, cannot be highly esteemed. They must be aware, too, 
that defects like these, are discovered ahnost intuitively by children ; that respect 
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and obedience are consequently soon lost, and all efforts to recover them vain. A 
teacher cannot firet his pupils into a degree of intellectual exceUence beyond 
his own ; the repeated and protracted endeavors which are often made to accom- 
plish this are disagreeable and repulsive. * * His talents should shine forth 
without apparent e£R>rt ; he should always march in the van, and his pupils will 
follow with delight 

A teacher should be healthy and vigorous. A constant and intense exertion of 
mind is necessary during school hours, which cannot be sustained for any length 
of time by a person whose vitality is in a low state. 

His mind should be characterized by activity, energy, and decision ; his percep- 
tions should be quick and delicate ; and if to the catalo^e of his good qualities 
we could add a knowledge of mankind, his labors would be so much the more 
valuable. • * 

School Committee. — Thanuu MtddnB^ w^Sberi D, Sanders. 



WORTHINGTON. 

Selections from Report. * * No teacher has been permitted to commence 
a school, without having first submitted to a full and critical examination, in all 
the branches usually taught in Common Schools. And though the ordeal hajs 
been too severe for several highly respectable applicants, your committee are of 
opinion that it has been none too rigid for the cause of education, and the best 
interests of the town. * * 

The schools have sustained a much more elevated character the past than in 
preceding years. * * 

The committee have labored most assiduously to influence both teachers and 
pupils to bestow unusual time and attention upon rudiments. And it is pleasing 
to remark, that their labor in this respect has not been entirely fruitiess. * * 

In the winter there were some of the most perfect specimens of order and reg- 
ularity which your committee ever witnessed ; and the effect was strikingly mani- 
fest in the literary attainments of the pupils. One of the winter schools, how- 
ever, was a perfect failure in this particular. Whether the fault was with the 
teacher, the scholars, or the parents, or all together, the committee stop not now to 
decide. But one thing is certain. A school, without that order and regularity 
which good government alone can secure, is good for nothing. It is a bo^ with- 
out a head. 

If a teacher cannot control his school, and secure obedience, it is far more cred- 
itable to him, and better for the public, tiiat he should resign his office. It belongs 
to him to rule, — to the pupils to obey, — and to parents cheerfully to acquiesce. 
The influence of parents is in this, as well as in every other respect, very pow- 
erful They may make a school easily governed by the mildest means, or they 
may make it perfectiy unmanageable, except by the most rigid discipline of a res- 
olute and unflinching teacher. And it needs but a small share of discrimination, 
to perceive under which kind of parental influence the children of different fiuni- 
lies are, in any particular school. 

Parents can hardly confer on their children a greater benefit, or bequeath them 
a richer legacy, than to influence them to be in subjection to wholesome authority 
at that period of life, properly called tiheir school-bdy days. And they can hardly 
inflict on them a heavier curae, or one which will more surely ripen them in after- 
life for deeds of infamy and shame, than to influence them to rebel against the 
government of their teacher. * * 

Though great improvements have of late been made in the art of teaching, it is 
still safe to say that much greater remain yet to be made. Perfection is yet far 
from having been attained. Teachers need to be still more thoroughly taught 
the great secret of success in their employment Too manjr, apparentiy, regard 
the mind of the pupil as inert and passive, like the paper in the hand of the 
printer, rather than as an active and intelligent existence. Hence much time is 
spent, and much labor lost, in the communication of words without ideas, as unin- 
telligible to him who receives them as the inscription on the monament is to the 
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marbla BeudcHS, with some who see and deplcxe this course, and whose peat aim 
it is to communicate ideas, there is a failure arising from not ascertaimng pre- 
cisely where the mind of the pupil labors, or ezacUy how much knowle&e he 
aheady possesses. The same language which will communicate knowle&e to 
the mind of one in advanced standmg, may entirely fail of doin^ it to one of less 
information. The lectures of the college professor, perfectly mtelligible to his 
class, would nevertheless be but poorly adapted to instruct the pupils of a Com- 
mon School, — ^not because they are wanting in ideas well expressed, but because 
the minds of the hearers are not prepared to receive them, by a sufficient amount 
of previous knowledge. * * 

School CoBoaTTEE. — John H, Btsftee, Monroe Gleason, 
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BLANDFORD. 

^Selections from Report. The school committee report, that there is 
an increasingr interest in this community for the cause of education, and espec- 
ialhr for the education of our children and youth in our Conunon Schools. * * 
It has been a source of satisfaction to your committee, that so little has occur- 
red to mar the peace or hinder ^e proroerity of our schools. * * Notwith- 
standing we are divided into parties in politics, and into various sects in religion, 
we have been united as a community, in sentiment and action, in regard to the 
interests of education. * * 

We deem it worthy of notice that some of our schools have been conducted, 
both smmner and winter, by females. And, from the success which has attended 
their labors, we are fiilly convinced that where a district is small, and finds it dif- 
ficult to compensate a well qualified male teacher, there is perfect safety in com- 
mitting their school to the care of a female. There has been, the past year, no 
greater insubordination in the schools taught by females, than in those taught by 
males. We think it may be safely said, that the improvement in schools under 
the care of females, has been equal to that in schools under the management of 
males. * * There has been a great want of punctual attendance on the part 
of scholars. We will not speak at length upon this, which every one knows to be 
a very serious injury ; but to obviate it, would most respectfully suggest, whether 
the money appropriated for the cause of education ought not to be mstributed in 
proportion to the average attendance of scholars, in tne several districts, upon the 
Common Schools. * * 

School Committee. — Htmif H, BaUs^ FnxMin W, GMSf ffnu W, Crmby, 



BRIMFIELD. 

No Selection from Report. 

School Committee. — Parsons Merij John Painty Jr, 

CHESTER. 

Selection from Report. * * Reading is not taught as it ought to be. A 
class is called upon to read. They commence, — ^the teacher with a book looking 
over, but not even opening his lips, unless, it may be, to correct some word, and 
occasionally to sing out, at the top of his voice, ** Mind your stops ;" <* Be careHful, 
and let your voice fall at a period." In this way, without any further instructioiiB 
fiom the teacher, the reading lesson is closed, without one remark frcnn him, or 
ev«n one sentence read by him. Children may read half a centozy after this 
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manner, — they may be able to pronounce every bard name firom Geneau to Reve« 
lation, and yet need to be taught the very first principles of reading. * * 

School CoMiaTTEs. — Samud Belly Reuben L. Bromley. 



GRANVILLE. 

Selection from Report. * * School committees are often placed in most 
trying circumstances, from the fact that the prudential committee introduce for 
exammation a nephew, a neice, or some other near kindred, and they are left to 
the alternative either to give offence to the friends, or place in the school an in-* 
competent teacher. * * 

School Committee.— -2\mo% JMl Cooley, Calvin Jbofe, Geo. W, Shepard. 



HOLLAND. 

No Selection from Report. 

School Committee.— ^yk. A fFebber, SUphen C. Wddy JFarren JL fFaUu. 



LONGMEADOW. 

No Selection from Report. 

School Committee. — Mcoiyn Tupper, Hubbard Beebe* 

LUDLOW. 

No Report from School Committee. 



MONSON. 

Selections from Report. * * It is difficult to conceive how any man, in 
this land, can be a good citizen, a useftd member of the body politic, and yet be 
uninterested in the subject of education. * * 

No conspiracy more dangerous to the welfare of our country could possibly^ be 
formed than one, in which should be leagued together such as look with indiffer-* 
ence on the movements for promoting the intellectual and moral improvement of 
the rising generation. It would be quite as niinous, and far more certain in its 
effects, than open hostility. In the one case, friends would rally, and successfully ; 
but in the other, they might be deceived, until defence would be useless or impos- 
sible. * * 

There is too often a lamentable deficiency in teachers. * * Cheap teachers 
are wanted. The agent may or may not be inclined to fall in with the notion 
that the amount of good done b^ the school will be in proportion to the number 
of weeks it is taught ; but if this is not his own opinion, he may feel compelled 
to regard it, if it is generally prevalent in the district The whole community, 
therefore, should judge correctly on this subject In this case, as in every other, 
the commodity will command a price according to its value. Good teachers will 
conmiand a good price, and consequently those who are unwilling to pay such a 
price must expect to have only second or third rate teachers, unless, as is barely 
possible, they may employ a man who has not yet learnt his own worth. But 
It may be said that those districts, having but little money, will have very short 
schools, if they pay larger wages for better teachers. True ; — ^but is it there- 
fore certain that Uiey wiD be less profited ? On the other hand, does not all ex- 
perience show, that one month, with a good teacher, is worth more thaai twQ witli^ 

16 
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a poor one ? And is it not too often true that a poor teacher, instead of doing 
good, does hann, by forming or cherishing bad habits in the scholara, or by giving 
erroneous instructions ? * * 

Oftentimes, too, teachers are employed, especially in the summer schools, with 
reference to whom it is understood, that they are not qualified to give instruction 
in all the branches mentioned in the statute ; and as a reason for this it is said, 
that the school is ^ backward," and that the teacher will not have scholars in aU 
these branches. But is it supposed that a teacher, that has not enjoyed and im- 
poved advantages for becoming acquainted with all the common and fundamental 
branches, wUl be weU prepared to give instruction in any of them ? And is not 
this the very course which will keep the school just what it is now, ^'a backward 
school?" • • 

Some of our schoolhouses are far from being what they should be. The com- 
mittee confess themselves unable to determine what is the advantage in placing 
children on seats that seem to require a joint in addition to any which nature has 
given, between the hip and the knee ; or why they can study better, exposed to 
every breath of heaven, through cracks or wider passages, above and below them, 
before and behind them. * * 

There is one feature in our Common School system which originally was re- 
garded as the feature of all others most important, that is too apt to he underrated, 
or entirely overlooked. Our fathers believed with us that ^ knowledge is power," 
and they were fully aware that, to impart knowledge is not enough, but that it 
most receive a right direction. They therefore imposed upon teachers the duty 
of giving moral instruction ; and, that they might do this, they required them to be 
men of correct moral character and principle. Such is the letter of the law now ; 
but is there not danger of its becoming a dead letter ? Is it not too often the case, 
that there is, on the part of employers, little or no inquiry on this point, when as- 
certaining the qualifications of a teacher ? The conmiittee would express the 
hope that we may never so far forget our highest interests as to prove recreant to 
those principles by which our ancestors were governed, and which have conduced, 
more than any thing else, to the unparalleled prosperity of New England. 

School Committee. — ^^l/red I3y, Samuel A. Fcof, Moan Smtth, A, W. Porter, 
Henry Cody, 



MONTGOMERY. 
No SKi.ECTieif from Report. 
School Committee. — Horace Bcaiholomew, Elisha P. Parks. 

PALMER. 

SsLECTioifs FROM Refort. * * What prudential committee would be wil- 
ling to employ a teacher, to instruct the children of his district, who was wholly in- 
eompetent for the task, — or one who would be likely to instil corrupt principles 
into their minds,— or one, whose examples, if followed, would corrupt the morals 
of the children of his charge ? Yet such teachers might be employed wholly un- 
awares to the committee, and put into school with the very best intentions, if no 
previous examination were required. * * 

* * Let the parents answer for themselves, and reconcile the facts to their own 
iibeliiigs. In some instances, fifty or sixty children are thrust into a schoolroom 
Aot large enough for twenty, and that, too, without ventilation, and there obliged 
to remain three hours,— except, indeed, tiiey are allowed a short recess to recruit 
exhausted nature ; and in this situation they are commanded not to make any 
aoise, when it would be utterly impossible for one to stir hand or foot without 
ioetling his fbllow-student, — and commanded not to whisper, when, to remain throe 
hdttrs under such temptations and not do so^ would require a greater self-denial 
than thai of Job. 
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We have said that the Bchoobooms we are describing were without ventiktioa ; 
bat this assertion we will qualify by saying, excepting such as is caused by time and 
the elements, both of which contribute, in some degree, to relieve the suffering^ 
of the innocent victims. In another instance, a schoolroom was so smoky as to 
cause great weeping for the frailties of mankind. * * We have however the 
satisfaction to announce, that two neat and convenient schoolhouses have been 
erected, the past season, in districts Nos. 8 and 10. * * 

In our visitations we have found many things to approve and some to disap- 
prove ; and among the latter, we will mention the practice, (which, however, pre- 
vails to but a limited extent,) of some of the older scholars' leaving school a 
few days before the closing examination, thereby showing to all that they are 
ashamed to have the conunittee know the depth of their ignorance, or what 
little proficiency they have made in their attendance at the schooL * * 

School Committee. — A, V. Blanchardj Gcandid Collins. 



RUSSELL. 

No Selection fbom Report. 

School Coicmittee. — George W. Williams, 

 ■■l^^■■ ■*■■■■ iMia  I I iiiwiiiii ■^w— — T  I   P  !■» I 

SOUTHWICK. 

No Selection from Report. 

School Cobcmittee. — Thomas Fletcher^ Carmi SkiuiUff, 

» I  » P - —— I. ■■—-»■■■ m    . ■.■»■■. .■■■■■  ■■■■!  ■,.,-i   ■^■- 

SPRINGFIELD. 

Selections from [Printed] Report. * * The committee would especially 
invite attention to that part of the superintendent's report which relates to the 
formation of Union Districts ; and believing ajs they do, that great advantages 
would result from the adoption of such measures as are there pointed out, they 
hope the suggestions made by him on this subject, will receive that consideration 
to which they are entitled. In Cabotville, a union of districts has already been 
effected, and a practical illustration of the benefits to be derived from such a 
course, if adopted elsewhere, will it is believed be made evident to all as soon as 
the whole plan shall be carried into complete operation. The harmony with 
which this union has been effected ; the enlightened and generous spirit which 
has characterized all the measures consequent on it ; and the ^ beautiful house — 
far superior to any in all the middle or western part of the State," and undoubt- 
edly the fairest ornament of the town — which has sprung up as the legitimate off- 
spring of this union, altogether present an example which it is hoped other dis- 
tricts will be sufficiently enlightened, generous, and patriotic, to imitate. 

Perfectly practical as are the suggestions of the superintendent on this subject, 
and covering as they do, nearly the whole ground, the committee would add one 
more which they think worthy of consideration, though at the expense of being 
thought somewhat extravagant 

The central part of the town is divided into six districts, Nos. 7, 8, 9, 13, 11, 18, 
forming a territory of about three miles long from east to west, and a mile and a 
half wide fix>m north to south, containing nearly 1300 children between the ages 
of four and sixteen, receiving from the town appropriations $4,000, and employ- 
ing seventeen teachers, male and female. As now organized, here are six sys- 
tems, each independent of the other, and each operating very unequally ; for, as 
may be seen by referring to the valuable table in the report of the supenntendent, 
while it costs but $2 86 to provide for the education of each child in district Na 
8; in district No. 13, $3 66 ; and in No. 9, $3 60 are required ; and at the same 
time the advantages in favor of district Na 8, are undoubtedly superior to thofe 
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enjoyed by either of the otheiB. Could diese six diBtrictB be united into one, 
your committee do not hesitate to express it as their conviction, that, though the 
actual expense of conducting the schools might not be reduced, their efficiency- 
would be greatly increased, their character become more elevated, and every 
child within the limits specified, be incalculably benefited thereby. 

The fonnadon of such a union would give ample scope for the adoption of a 
sjrstem that might easilv be carried to the highest perfection. As nearly as pos* 
nble in the centre of me united districts, a High School, high in character, as 
well as name, might be established, to which all in the district would be admitted 
as soon as thev nad made the required attainmentsL By locating this school in 
the centre of the district, the greatest distance any scholar would be obliged to 
walk would not exceed a mile and a half, — an inconvenience trifling indeed, in 
comparison with the increased advantages to be obtained. 

Three grammar schools, taught by competent masters, kept through the year, 
and holdm^ the same rank as the highest of our present schools, could be sup- 
ported in different sections of the district; one in district No. 8, one in Na 11, 
and another in No. 18. Each of these woidd be at about an equal distance from 
the centre, and neither at an unreasonable one from the extremes. The buildings 
for these schools are already provided, and they would receive all the scholars of 
the second grade, and fit them for admission to the central school 

To complete the system, each of the six districts would require to have a pri- 
mary school kept within its limits through the year, and some of them, two. In 
these the children would be instructed tSl they were qualified to enter the gram- 
mar schools.* 

*8sutcTioirs raoM SupSBiirrcRBSirT't Rbpobt. * * The anion of diitriotR Nos. 4 and 19, which 
wai hannonioiuljr effectod during the lavt Rommer, it opening upon the schooli of CabotviUe a new 
era. * • 

The union of theie diitrieta will enable (he eitizena of that village to afford puperior advaotagei 
for the education of their children. Schools will be opened ag goon aa the new gygtem goea into oper- 
ation, for all who wish to study, not only the common English branches, but the higher branches of an 
English education, as well as the languages. In short, the schooft are to be divided into grades, so 
that a child may enter the primarjr department, and as he advances in knowledge, be promoted to a 
higher grade, till he enters the High School, where be may fit himself for business, for teaching, or if 
he chooses, for college. And this, too, is to be done by the public money. A parent wishing to edu- 
cate a son or daughter, may do it without ex^nding $100 or $150 annually at an Academy or High 
School out of town. This arrangement, while it does not materially increase expense, greatly in- 
creases advantages. 

While it is easy to see that the facilities for education are thus increased, it is equally plain that a 
given number of scholars can be educated the same length of time for less than half the money it 
costs to educitte the same number in the smaller districU. By reference to the statistics it will be 
■een that Cabotville receives $1550 ; it returns 595 scholars, and conseouently receives ^ 60 per 
scholar. District No. 10, receives $215, returns 30 scholars, and receives |7 16 per scholar. No, 17 
receives $6 25, and No. 14 $6 13 per scholar. Either of these sums is more than double what it costs 
per scholar in Cabotville. The ioequalitv In the distribution of the money, by which the smaller dis- 
tricts receive more per scholar than the larger ones, is an attempt, and a just one too, to lessen the 
disparity in the facilities for education between these two extremes, and give as far as posi*ibIe, equal 
advantages to all the children in town. Tet, after all, how unequal are the advantages. The small 
districts have the most money in proportion to their number of acholara, and atill enjoy the loweat 
privilegea. ^ It may be stated, as a general truth, and the assertion will be supported by a refereoce to 
the statistics, that the smaller the district, the greater will be the expense of education, and the 
larger the district, the less will be the expense ; and, again, it is equally true, that the efficiencv of 
the schools, and the advantages to be derived from them are in the inverse ratio of the expense. With 
some honorable exceptions, m the districts where are fewest scholars, the teachers have the lowest 
oualifications, labor under the greatest disadvantages, both for want of parental influence, and from 
the consequent inferior state of the schools and schoolhnuses ; and, what is worse, they must teach and 
govern scholars of all ages, and of every decree of attainment,— becoming at one time the teacher of 
an infant school, and the next moment turning their attention to fitting the advanced scholars for the 
business of active life, — save that the period of so great a tiansition may now and then be prolonged, 
by bringing to justice for the same offence, the young man enrolled in the militia, with the child fresh 
from the nurserv. * * 

These facts show how unfortunate it is for a town to be divided into a great number of small dis- • 
tricu, and atili more how impolitic, I had almost said criminal, is the measure of subdividing a district 
already too small, merely to gratify a selfish desire which the families of a small neighborhood may 
have, to accommodate themselves with a school at their door. How much belter it would be, wher- 
ever practicable, for small diatricts to unite and enjoy the advantages of a better claaaification, and of 
a higher order of inatruction. It is to be hoped that other districts in town will soon follow the exam* 
pie of districts Noe. 4 and 19. Districts Nos. 9, 18, and 13 are favorably situated for a union. • * 

The improvement which might be made in the system of eondvutxng ike eehools, is another reason 
why, wherever practicable, small districts should be united. 

Two objects are to be kept in view, in framing a system for conducting schools. One is to secure 
both in thoroughness and extent of instruction, the best possible advantages for education ; the other ia 
to obuin these with the least possible expense. The former has reference to the fiuitily and puMtitM 
of an education, the latter to the cost of iu Unfortunately, in the struggle to increase the one and di- 
minish the other, victory is too often declared in favor of the latter. Still, when such is the fact, the 
^QMUoa ia important, upon what system can these limited meana be expended to as to be raoit pro- 
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The supervmon of the schools is a subject which your committee deem worthy 
of more uaii a passiiig notice, both on account of its great importance, and from 
a persuasion that the pesent mode of entrusting the performance of this duty to a 
superintendent is neiuier foDy understood nor appreciated. * * 

Until within the kst two years the supervision of our schools, as elsewhere, 
was entrusted to a committee, when, upon their suggestion that the best interests 
of the schools required a fikr more efficient method of inspection, and in accord- 
ance with their reconmiendation, the town voted to employ a superintendent, 
whose whole time and effi>rtB should be exclusively devoted to this duty. It is 
now a little more than eighteen months since this plan has been in full and suc- 
cessful operation, and as its further continuance depends upon the action of the 
town, the committee feel it their duty not to suffer this opportunity to pass without 
expressing their views on the subject * * 

The laws relating to this subject require the committee to ascertain, by personal 
examination, the literary qualifications of all the teachers employed in tiie Public 
Schools of the town, — to direct what books shall be used, — to make official returns 
to the Secretary of State of the statistics of the schools, and a detailed report 
te the town, of tneir condition, improvements and defects, — and to visit each school 
near the opening and close of the same, and also once a month through the whole 
term they are kept The time required for the faithful discharge of Qiese various 
duties cannot fall much short of 300 of the 365 days of the year ; or two days 
each week, or three months out of the twelve for each member of the committee ; 
— ^in other words, would occupy the whole time of any one man through the year. 

To perform the mere visitorial duty as the law requires, and to any ^ood pur- 
pose, would of itself demand not less than 250 days. All this is essential to the 
prosperity of the schools. And where are those to be found amongst us, who can 
or inll devote their time and labor, to such an amount, to the public service, for 
the mere pittance of a dollar a day, — ^too little for compensation, and no stimulant 
to philanthropy. Can the professional man leave his office, the merchant his store, 

ductile. In the article on attendance, I have shown that 34 per cent, for pummer, and the tame for 
winter, of the public money, a sum equal to nearly ^3000, baa been lost on account of the non-attend* 
ance of the scholars. I propose to show under this head, that another share of the monev is rendered 
nnprodactiTe, owini; to the inefficient systems upon which it is expended. In some of the districts, I 
am aware that no change can be made, unless it be that the parents awake to the importance of edu- 
cation, improve their present systems, and employ, and sustain the best of teachers, even though the 
length of the schools shonid be somewhat diminished. But in all the large districts, snd in such as 
might become larse, by a union of small ones, material changes might be made in the plan of conduct- 
ing the schools. Indeed, if districts Nos. 16, 5, and a part of 3, should unite, also Nos. 9. 13 and Id, 
and No. 11 would change their plan of conducting their schools, by far the creater part of the children 
in the town could enjoy the best <if advantages for education. Of the 9670 children, 9920, or five- 
sixths, would come within improved svstems, and only 430 be left out. 

The objection to the present plan of conducting the schools, with the exception of No. 8, and Cob- 
otvilie hereafter, grows out of an imperfection m the division ^f labor. In Cabotville, for example, 
daring the winter, eight schools were kept, and in six of these were heard recitations from the same 
text books ; and in some of the schools, three or more classes, in different stages of pr<M(ress in the 
tame study. Now had the studies been so arranged, that the recitations, in geography for instance, 
should come the same hour, and had some of the least advanced classes in that study belonging to the 
higher schools, and some of^ the most advanced classes in the lower schools been called upon at the 
same time, six persons in visiting these schools simultaneously, might have heard recitatiom* from the 
same page. Six teachers would have been employed, one half hour each, in hearing as many small 
classes. 1'hree boors, or one half day for one teacher, would have been devoted to these classes. 
Mow had all these been united in one class, a single teacher with good apparatus would have given 
more instruction in that half hour to the united class, than the six teachers could with their means 
of performing the labor. 

All this advantage would be gained on the supposition that the teachers are equally well qualified to 
instruct in geography ; but let one person devote himself to the study of geography alone, let him ex- 
amine the wMl modes of teaching it, and interest himself deeply in it, and he would accomplish twice 
as much in a given time, as another teacher, whose attention is divided between six or eight different 
studies ; and what is better, such instruction would possess more intrinsic merit. The principle is, the 
less the number of studies that occupy a teacher*s attention, the more effectually will he teach. 

Another loss resulting from such imperfect classification, arises from the necessity of emplo^in^ a 
^ater number of teachers than would otherwise be needed. And as the sum to be expended is lim- 
ited, the more teachers you employ, the less each can receive ; and since, as a general thing, the 
price of a teacher's services is an exponent of his ability, it follows that teachers of lower qualifications 
roost be employed than otherwise would be, and hence the standard of education cannot he raised. 
JVo opportunity is afforded to employ teachers pre-eminently qualified to give character to the Public 
Schools. Place at the head of a well regulated system of schools, a man of ability and experience, 
and hia inflaenee will be felt thronghoot every part of the system. notwithsUnding bis time may be. 
principally, spent in one school. A oysUm is needed, one in which a large number of scholars shall 
eome under the government and general supervision of a thorough disciplinarian, one in which the 
principles of classification and promotion shall not be left to the caprice of the scholars, but so defined, 
that mere advaneeoMnt in age or itataro, or particular pi«foreacei, aball not fix the grade to which a 
ieholar than beioDf . • * 
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or llie mechanic his shop, two days in each week, for the perfonnance of th^se 
duties, without imposing on himself a burden too heavy to be borne ?— or if his 
philanthropic spirit shotSd lead him to make the sacrifice, could he perform them, 
after all, as well, or as efficiently as one who should give, to them his whole time, 
his undivided attention ? 

The question, then, of the expediency and wisdom of sustaining the office of 
superintendent, does not, in the minds of your committee, admit a moment's 
doubt ; they can see no other way in which the work can be done, or at< the very 
best, done with half so much effect 

But it is often asked, ^ What good does the superintendent ? where is he ? and 
what is he doing? we never see him; we know nothing about him." True 
enough, — they who question thus never do see him ; the schoolroom, where his 
duties call him, is the last place most persons ever think of entering. They visit, 
with becoming regularity, their bams, to see if their catde and pigs are well fed, 
well tended and thrifty ; their stores and work-shops, to make sure that all goes 
prosperously on ; but the schoolhouse,— often, indeed, a place they might be justly 
pardoned for wishing to avoid, — ^the place to which their children are sent to ac- 
quire knowledge, form habits and receive impressions, which, good or bad, will 
influence their course through life, — ^to this a friendly visit is rarely if ever paid. 
But this is the field of the superintendent's duty ; — ^here he can be seen ; hart his 
influence is felt ; and, if they who wonder at what he is doine, would but come 
here, though their visits were " few and far between," their doubts would need no 
other solution. These questions, however, require a more definite answer. The 
superintendent goes into the schools, not to sit an hour or so, and thoQ walk away, 
but by a personal examination, to ascertain their real progress ; he takes a class 
and drills them ; makes suggestions to the teachers for the correction of such de- 
fects as his practised eye readily discovers, and aids and encourages both the 
teachers and the taught ; — all formality is laid aside, and a friendly confidence 
prevails. In most, if not all the schools, his visits are looked forward to with 
interest by the children, and pleasure by the teachers ; — ^the former are emulous 
of his approval, the latter desirous of his cooperation. And the committee are 
happy to say, that so far as they have been able to ascertain, the great body of the 
teachers concur with them in their estimate of the value of the office, and freely 
acknowledge that they have derived much benefit from the superintendent's labors. 

The responsible duty of employing teachers is entrusted to the district commit- 
tees ; but they, in a large majority of cases, have resorted directly to the superin- 
tendent, either to do the duty for them, or to ask his advice. Now when it is con- 
sidered that the number of different teachers annually employed is not less than 
sixty, and that the superintendent, fix)m his position, enjoys unusual opportunities 
for making selections, either from the large number with whom he is personally 
acquainted, or the still larger number who apply to him for situations, — and these 
have not been less than WO the past year, from all parts of our own, and even 
other States, — ^the value of the services which he has rendered in this way cannot 
be over-estimated ; — if the positive, actual gain, which has accrued to the schools, 
from this source alone, could be stated in dollars and cents, it would, as the com- 
mittee believe, equal at leEust all that it has cost for their supervision. 

Among the specified duties of the superintendent, he is required " to hold meet- 
ings of ti&e teachers, in the north and south sections of the town alternately, otujc 
in two weeks. The design of these meetings is for the improvement of the teach- 
ers in their modes of instruction and discipline." This duty has been faithfully 
performed; the meetings have been held once a week in each section, and the 
teachers have shown the value they attach to them by their punctual and general 
attendance. No better plan than tiiis could be devised for the improvement of the 
teachers, and consequently the schools, for it is almost an axiom, that " as is the 
teacher so is the school" The different branches of study pursued in the schools 
are in turn made the subjects of discussion at these meetings, and the best meth- 
ods of teaching them illustrated and enforced. 

Thus a spirit of inquiry, and an interest in their profession, is excited among 
the teachers. It may be that one possesses a superior method of instructing in a 
particular branch ; a knowledge of this he imparts to all, while from them he may 
iderive an equal benefit on some other subject Thus the light that would other- 
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wise flhine on one ^strict only, sendB its nys abroad upon off. And at these 
meetiiigB the saperintendent is always jveaent and active. To the subjects under 
discussion he has devoted time and attention. In his monthly rounds, forty or 
fifty difRnent schools come under his inspection, and he has noted the practical 
operation of the various systems and modes of teaching in each. He has made 
himself fioniliar with the improvements in instruction and discipline, which have 
been made or adopted in the best schools of our own and the neighboring States. 
The information acquired finom so manv sources is imparted directly to the teach- 
ers, and, through them, the benefits they derive from it, aro transmitted to the 
schools. 

Such are some of the duties imposed on the superintendent, and justice requires 
the committee to say they believe them to have been fiiithfully and effiactively 
performed. * * 

School CoMMiTTE£.~Geo. Eaton, R. F. EUisy E. RusaeU, K R VaUUj /. 
Pease. 



TOLLAND. 

No Selection rROM Report. 

School Committee. — Roger Hanisoriy George W, Grangery •^frtd fFehber, 

WALES. 

Selections from Report. * * We judge that there was a degree of insub- 
ordination manifested by one or more of the larger boys in this school, which was 
not only highly injurious to the school, hut was disgraceful to themselves ; nor does 
it speak very favorably of their early training. * * 

While we go upon the principle that because a school is small and backward 
therefore a teacher with inferior qualifications, will answer for it, it is certain such 
schools must always remain backward. * * 

School Committee. — William Gordon, Hemy Pratt. 

WESTFIELD. 

Selections from Report. • * The Union District school has been con- 
ducted in a manner gratifying to the friends of education as well as beneficial to 
the scholars attending, — ^more than realizing in its advantages the most sanguine 
expectation of its most ardent and zealous friends. * * We can but express a de- 
sire that the school may be continued, believing that every advantage presented 
by our academical institutions is here presented with less expense and with no less 
benefit * • 

In the emplojrment of teachers, a parsimonious spirit should never be exhibited. 
We should give freely and liberally for the education of our children. There is 
no better investment than an investment in Common Schools. As a government, 
we may establish armaments and erect fortifications for national defence, but the 
surest arm of defence against ^ foes without and foes within,'' is found in the 
standard of general education. * * 

School Committee. — Calvin Torrey, Homer Holland, David MoseUy. 



WEST SPRINGFIELD. 

Selections from Report. * * From the too manifest disposition^ on the 
part of the town, to reduce the numher of the committee, while their duttts must 
necessarily remain the same, we have sometimes felt that the town neve^ intended 
that the committee dliould perform them. 
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Entertaining some doubts respecting the l^^aliHf bb well as the propriety of 
certain votes passed by the town in previous years, to pay a part only of the biUs 
presented by the school committee for their services, we wrote to the Hon. H. 
Mann, Secretary of the Board of Education, for information in this matter^ Mr» 
Mann, in reply, savs : — ** The law establishes the duties of the school committee. 
It has provided the amount of compensation which they shall receive for their 
performance of them. The town has no more right to fix a less compensation 
than they have to abate their proportion of a county or a state tax. If they do not 
pay the amount, the committee have a right of action, and would recover it in any 
court of law." 

Your committee cannot but feel that the faithful discharge of the duties estab- 
lished by the statute, is absolutely essential to the well-being of our schools. 

With regard to the duty of visiting the schools, (a duty which, in the opinion of 
some, might well be dispensed with,) it is believed that a moment's reflection will 
convince every thinking man that the best interests of education cannot be secured 
without it There are few men of business among us who would be willing to 
hire laborers and commit their business entirely to them, without caring to ascer- 
tain, from personal oversight, how those laborers were discharging ueir duty. 
The man of business who should altogether neglect such supervision of his own 
affairs, would soon find himself a bankrupt We believe that bankruptcy in 
knowledge is as disastrous as in property. 

The amount of money annosJly expended on our Public Schools cannot be 
much less than $3000. Is it wise to lay out this sum without any effort, on the 
part of the town, to know whether it be well or ill expended ? Should the town 
take no measures to ascertain whether its inhabitants receive any adequate return 
for their money ? 

But it is not here alone that we see the vast importance of a faithful supervision 
of our schools. These are the places where the minds of our children receive 
their most lasting impressions. Here the mind is developed. Here the character 
is moulded. Here goes on the work of training up the future pillars of society, — 
the men and the women who shall come after us, to take our places in the commu- 
nity. Is not the town interested to know what shall be the future character of its 
people ? Should it not endeavor to provide, in every possible way, that that char- 
acter be of the right kind ? 

Your committee believe it is idle to say, that, if the duty of a faithful supervis- 
ion of the schools is not discharged bv them, it will be performed by the parents 
residing in the several districts. The almost universal experience of every teacher 
is, that if the committee do not visit his school the school is not visited at alL * * 

The evils of lax discipline have been painfully manifest in some of our schools, 
so that the scholars rather than the teachers had evidently the mastery. As might 
have been expected, the progress of these schools has been backward rather than 
forward. * * 

In the last, as in previous years, a great obstacle to success in our schools has 
been found in the want of proper qudifications on the part of teachers. There 
has been a great destitution of elementary knowledge. Few have been able to 
tell the powers of the letters of the alphabet Articulation has too often been 
^ropy" and indistinct, and not one in ten among those who have presented them- 
selves for examination has been well acquainted with the principles of punctua^ 
tion. Few have ever thought of going behind the rule, either in grammar or 
arithmetic, to explain or even to understand the mndple on which the rule was 
based. The efforts of too many of our teachers nave been confined to impart to 
the scholars' memory a series of words, rather than to open their uncferstonc^tng to 
the reception of tcfeoff. * • 

School Committee. — A» A, Wood, P. Gallup. 



WILBRAHAM. 

No Selection from Report. 

School Committee. — John Bowers^ Isaac T. Chodnow, Mvin Btrmd. 
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ASHFIELD. 



Selection fbom Report. * * There is, in the minds of some few, a strong 
prejadice ag^ainst the saperintendin^r school committee. They are especially op- 
posed to their visitinof the schools. They are of opinion that the visits of the com- 
mittee are prejudicial, rather than useful, and have no desire that they should 
perform this part of their duty. Consequently, if the committee propose any im- 
provement, they feel suspicious and are ready to oppose. 

The greater part of parents, guardians, and even teachers, feel that attention to 
pronunciation, the sounds of letters, accent, &c. is of little importance. Some 
are even willing to ridicule the idea. They think if people pronounce so as to be 
understood, it is sufficient ; or, at least, if their children pronounce as correctly as 
they do, it is all that is desirable. * * 

School Committee. — Sereno 2>. Oarkey Wait Bemenf, Hiram BMing. 



BERNARDSTON. 

Selections from Report. We have observed, with a high degree of satis- 
faction, the increased attention paid by parents and others, to our schools. 
At the close of the winter term, there were present at the examination, in 

District Na 1, 18 visiters. 

« No.2, 14 « 

« No.3, 15 « 

« No.4, 2 «« 

« No.5, 15 « 

« No. 6, 2 •^ 

* • Let all the younff be perfect in the " key sheet," learn the sounds of tJie 
letters, and the like, or tney will not be properly taught ; and, by their peculiar 
pronunciation of some words, will be apt to ieU of it, as lonff as they live. * * 

In addition to the common branches taught in your schools, book-keeping, to 
some extent, has received attention ; and this your committee conceive to be of 
indispensable importance. It should be common in our Common Schools. 
The writing and folding of letters have not been wholly neglected. • • 
Your committee rejoice with you, that the scholars generally, of the respective 
schools, have so readily submitted to wholesome government, — appeared to respect 
and love their teachers, and, as we hope, have grown wiser and better. It is the 
duty of teachers to inspect the manners and morals of their pupils, — ^to set before 
them tiie beauty of goodness, and the meanness and deformity of vulgarity and 
vice. * • The young should ever avoid every thing indecorous, obscene, and 
profane ; be kind to one another ; treat their parents and superiors with respect ; 
fear and love their Maker, and be familiar with the life and teachings of the 
Savior, and follow him. * * 

School Committu.— T. F. Bogen^ Hemy W. Cuthmaiif Attka JFkny. 
17 
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BUCKLAND. 

Selectioicb from Report. * * Our schools have enjoyed emphatically a 
time of peace. We have witnessed a degree of subordination to wholesome reg- 
ulations and mutual confidence between teachers and pupils, truly commendable. * * 

Your conmiittee would suggest the plan of dividing large schools, placing the 
younger part under a female teacher ; and thus giving the older scholars all the 
advantages they would enjoy in a high schooL * * This principle has been 
adopted in the centre district during the winter term. * * 

Your conmiittee are of opinion that both departments in this school have been 
benefited essentially by this arrangement * * 

School Combuttee. — John Porter, A*. G, T^row. 



CHARLEMONT. 

Selections from Report. * * Suppose a case where the inhabitants of 
a district exert their influence in opposition to a teacher, or where they simply 
neglect to give countenance and support, and Napoleon himself would not hold in 
subjection such a schooL And your committee beg leave to propose here, as or- 
thodox, another doctrine, viz., that every species of liuman government is based 
upon that of the family. Let family government remain in its integrity, and 
school government and civil government and every government will flourish. * * 

Permit us in conclusion to remark, that the cause of general education should 
be dear to us alL It is that upon which all our distins^ished privileges depend, 
and upon which our free institutions are and must be based. Fleets and armies 
have far less to do with the perpetuation of our liberties than Common Schools. 

School Coiimittee. — Afnherst Lamby John D, Smith, 



COLERAINE. 

Selections from Report. * * Our teachers the past year varied much in 
their fitness for school keeping ; — a few were good ; many were of an indifierent, 
ordinary character ; a few were decidedly bad. We found some, who maintained 
good order among their scholars, — not so much, in many instances, through punish- 
ment, or the fear of it, as through a conciliation of kind feelings and of respect, — 
who spent much time and pains to learn their scholars to read correctly and under- 
standinsly ; who were constant in their efforts, not only to make their pupils ac- 
quainted with the meaning of words, but with the principles by which they are 
spelt and pronounced ; who endeavored to make the recitations and progress in 
arithmetic ^^rotig*^— -dwelling upon the principles of each section, until they 
were fully comprehended and familiar; who, in short, seemed to know And do 
their whole duty. We found some, also, who faHed to govern their scholars ; 
who, instead of preserving quiet and attention, were unceasmgly teased with con- 
fusion and negligence ; who, instead of requiring their pupils to review a badly 
spelt lesson, let them pass on to a new one, which, in its turn, was to share a sim- 
ilar fate ; who were so defective in arithmetic, as to be unable to explain its sim- 
plest principles, or even to work out mechanically its easier problems ; who were 
unfit to teach writing, not only on account of their poor penmanship, but also be- 
cause they were unable to spell their copies correctly ; who allowed pupils, daily, 
through the whole school term, to nm over a page or more in some reading book, 
miscdling one third, perhaps one half of the words, without obtaining the mean- 
ing of a single sentence ; who, indeed, seemed to know and do no part of their 
duty. Of the character of such teachers we forbear to speak. It is not for us to 
say whether they were too stupid to perceive their incompetency ; or whether, per- 
ceiving it, they were too depraxied and reckless to put an end to its mischief. * * 

Nearly half of the teachers, the last year, failed to present themselves for ex- 
amination. This failure is in conflict with a law of the Commonwealth ; and such 
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teachers are entitled to no compensation for their services. Many, we believe, are 
eiiilty of it because their acquirements and capacities will not bear inspection. 
The ultimate responsibility, however, for this «vil, rests upon the inhabitants of 
those districts that permit it We are surprised that this spirit, manifestly so 
wrong and mischievous, should exist in any quarter. An exammation can do no 
harm ; it will in most cases detect an existing literary disqualification ; and if it 
be understood tiiat no one will be employed imlcss he be examined, many unwor- 
thy and incompetent persons will be deterred from making an attempt to teach ; 
and those who do make such an attempt, wUl, previously to their appearance be- 
fore a committee, make themselves more fiimiliar with the sevend branches of 
instruction, than tiiey would if allowed to go into a school without examina- 
tion. * • 

Voluntary contributions should not be deemed a proper substitute for a lack of 
public funds. A Private School may do veiy well for those children whose p«r 
rents are willing and able to support it; but its door is closed against the children 
of the jMwr. * * 

Those itinerant candidates for teaching, with whom the inhabitants of the town 
are yearly beset, are for the most part such as are unable to find employment 
where they are known ; and who can seldom oflTer any other recommendation than 
the lowness of their price, which may safely be taken as testimony against them. 
A good teacher always commands good wages, and moreover is not obliged to 
journey among strangers to obtain business. It is a miserable infatuation which 
leads a district with few scholars, and of small means, to employ an illiterate fel- 
low at $12 the month, when an excellent female might be employed for less. * * 

School Committee. — Horatio Flagg, A, H» SteicarL 



CONWAY. 

Selections from Report. * * The committee noticed that the class in 
geography were allowed the use of the atias in their recitations, which, in eflTect, 
was mierely teaching scholars to read their answers. We are sorry to say that in 
one or two other schools the same practice was pursued. Your committee cannot 
too strongly condemn this manner of teaching geography. If a knowledge of this 
subject is of any use to a person, it is highly important tiiat it should be carried in 
the head. And your committee believe that a thorough knowledge will not be 
obtained, where scholars are allowed the use of the atias in recitation. * * 

The committee were informed that a number of the older scholars were absent 
on the day of examination. We lament that any young gentieman should be so 
wanting in the first principles of honor and justice, as to turn traitor to his mis- 
tress, alter she has diligentiy exerted herself for his benefit through a long winter, 
at the very moment when his presence should be necessary to her advantage. 
This practice of running away from an examination, your committee would con- 
demn in the strongest terms. 

^0. 3. * * Its summer term was not conducted in a manner so much to secure 
thoroughness in the attainments of its pupils, as to make a display at the 
close. Your committee have always disapproved of anv forced efibrts at display 
at an examination. They are happy to find, however, that no attempt of that kind 
was witnessed at the close of the winter term. • * 

JVb. 6. * ^ This school, instead of losing, as in the last, one third of its time 
in summer, lost but one ninth ; and in winter one eighth, instead of one fourth, as 
in the other. Its superior condition is equal to the general punctuality with which 
it is attended. • * 

JVo. 10. * * This school it appears has lost but one fifteenth of its time, and 
we find that its success has been proportionate to the attendance. It contains 
quite a number of advanced scholars, who add much to the interest of the school* 
This school has been well sustained by the interest and cooperation of the parents, 
in this as well as in former years, and it has for a long time ranked among the 
first in town. • • 

Your committee wofild take this oppoitamty to recommend, that in those dis- 
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tricts where scholan have learned to sing they be enoooiaged ta praetiBe it i n 
eohool, by Belectiii|^ teachers who, if well qualified in other respects, will be able 
to lead them in this delightful exercise. * * 

JW. 15. * * This school has probably improved more within the last five or six 
years, than any other in town. A new interest seems to have been awakened in 
the district of late, and the progiesa of the school, from being one of tilie most 
backward till it is now one of the most forward, is a sufilcient evidence of the 
happy effect of that increased interest The two last terms have considerably 
advanced the condition and reputation of the school * * 

In reviewing this brief sketch of the condition of our schools, we are naturally 
led to inquire what causes the great difierence in the attainments of the scholars 
in the several difierent districts ? Why is it that No. 1 stands so much higher 
than Na 9? They have each about the same number of scholars, and the natural 
endowmmitB are as great in the one as in the other. Why should Na 10 show 
OS, almost every vear, a better school than No. 2 or 3, and others of the same 
size ? Or No. 6 than Na 5 ? There are some allowances to be made in a few 
districts, as has been mentioned, on account of the change of the scholars. * * 
The grand difficulty consists in the anathy of parents. * * 

Writing is perhaps the most difficult branch to manage advantaffeously of any 
taught in our schools. Teachers are, in general, less qualified for £is than for any 
other branch ; and the constant change of teachers, from year to year, prevents 
scholars from acquiring a well established and regiilar hand. In view of these 
difficulties, your committee would recommend that our successors in office make 
selection of a writing book containing a system of writing, and that books be fur- 
nished at the depository at as low a price as possible, and all the scholars be re- 
quired to furnish themselves with Aem. In this way a regular system would be 
practised from year to year, and the defect from adopting new hands eveiy season 
be broken up. Besides, a uniformity of books would have a tendency to stimulate 
the scholars to keep them with neatness and order, and much greater proficiercy 
would be likely to be made. . ' 

Another great defect in schools is, that the rules of good behavior anu ;H)lite 
deportment are not sufficiently attended to. Those old-fashioned ruks of respect 
to the teacher and the passing traveller, and to the rights of eaek other, have, we 
are sorry to say, become almost a dead letter. Indeed, your committee have to 
kment that co^t moral principlea aie not more mculcated in our achoote than 
they are. We are aware that many object to any religious teaching in Public 
Schools, and ^our committee are as strongly opposed to sectarian instruction, 
or the appropriation of public funds for the benefit of a particular religious denom- 
ination, as any one can be ; but they do believe that the inculcation of those virtu- 
ous principles, which all good citizens allow to be essential to a eood neighbor- 
hood, and on the general diffiision of which the perpetuity of our free institutions 
mainly depends, and which the laws of the Commonwealth require, should be 
more generally attended to. * * 

School Committee. — John Claryj Austin Ruxj E. D, HamStUm, 



DEERFIELD. 

Selections from Report. * * The first and most obvious evil consists in a 
superabundance of school books, in relation to the same study. This cannot but 

Seatiy perplex and embarrass the teacher, and prevent the successful operation of 
e scnool ; it imposes, also, more than a useless tax upon the parents. * * 
There is prevalent in the country great pride of authorship. Every man of let- 
ters seems to feel authorized to publish a school book, or rather to compile one. 
The country is absolutely flooded with school books ; and every new book has a 
mighty superiority over its predecessor. It is acknowledged that this evil cannot 




mittees. * * 
School Comiqttsb. — Samud Warty Pomsroy Bddmy /. A, SaxUm. 
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ERVING. 

No SsLEcnoir FKOM Report. 

ScHooii CoMiaTTEE. — J\r. W. Potkord, Am H, Mhu, Cahin Prieil, Jr. 

GILL. 

Sei^ctioits from Report. * * Experience has shown that even lads of 
considerable age will, from a sense of honor, more readily yield obedience to a 
competent female than to those yoang men who commonly seek employment, unless 
the^ happen to be of uncommon talent and qualifications. Your conmiittee therefore, 
while by no means discouraging the employment of male teachers who are suitably 
qualified, iMx>vided funds for sustaining them can be afforded, would nevertheless 
recommend the employment of distinguished female teachers, in all cases wherOx 
the sums raised for schooling purposes are necessarily limited. And to this end, 
your committee would recommend to females among us, who are thinking to en- 
gage in this course of emplo3nnent, to spend some time intiiose preparatory schools 
which are instituted purposely for this great and good object And your commit- 
tee are furthermore happy to state, that there are two schools of this description in 
the Commonwealth, of high character, established expressly for qualifying both 
male and female teachers for their usefiil and responsible employment; and so far 
as the observation of your conmiittee extends, teachers therein prepared have uni- 
fonnly acquitted themselves in a manner hiffUy satisfactory to their employers. ** 
The thne has unquestionably arrived, ana the public good imperiously requires; 
that teacMw should be accounted a more professional employment y (uid that the 
public should be- less liable to the imposition of that kind of literary quackeiy 
which has long been practised by stranger applicants, of whose attainments and ca- 
pacity little can be known except what is elicited by the short interview of 
examination. * * 

ScHooi. CoBiMiTTEE. — Josioh W, Ccmmngf Charles Haytoard, 

GREENFIELD. 
No Seusction from Report. 
School Committee. — T. Strang, A. Chandler, 

HAWLEY. 

Selection from Report. * • We regret that there was no more of general 
interest felt by the teachers in laboring to improve the moral condition of the pu- 
pils. The improvement of our youth m virtue is certainly a very prominent part 
of education. Intelligence without virtue will no more make an obedient child, a 

good husband or wife, a good neighbor and citizen, than it will make a good 
Christian. All our children have moral natures, and these are confessedly the 
superior part of the man. The means of their improvement should not occupy a 
secondary, but a primary place in our schools. No man wishes to pay his money 
to raise up a generation fitted to be expert in mischief, but a generation that shall 
be wise to do good, and shall prove a bleesing to the world. Thus, while we are 
utterly averse to all sectarian influence, and to making creeds the test of a teacher's 
qualification, we do feel the vast importance of moral worth as a qualification in 
a teacher^ If this is wanting, every thing is wanting. * * 

School Cobimittee. — Moh» MUUr, John Tohof, Amon Dyer. 
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HEATH. 

Selectioit from Repokt. * * Parents should also be careful in their re- 
marks in relation to the teacher. One harsh remark will sometimes spoil the in- 
fluence of the teacher over the child. Men will lift their hands to vote moneys 
for the school who will not lifl a finger to keep their children regularly at school 
In this country no man has a right to bring up his children in ignorance any more 
than he has to starve them, or let them go naked. 

There is a decided difierence in the attainments of the several schools during 
the past school year. Those where the parents have shown the most interest have 
made far the greatest improvement * * 

School Committee. — John HariingBy Jr^ John TempU, 2d. 



LEVERETT. 
No Selection from Report. 
School Committee. — Samud Everett, David Eattman, Zebina FieUL 

LEYDEN. 

Selections from Report. * * In the former annual report, the chairman 
of your committee spoke very forcibly of the necessity of employing competent 
teachers. We are very happy in saying, that, in the majority of instances, this 

Seat desideratum has been attained ; but in some few cases, we regret to say, 
at this is not the case. We cannot let this oj^rtunity pass without again im- 
pressing this matter upon your minds. One mat obstacle to the progress of our 
schools, is, the successful attempts to evade the law for the examination of teach- 
ers. It is high time, in our opinion, that a stop be put to this thing. That the 
law requiring the examination of teachers, and a certificate of the examining 
committee, in order to draw the pay for their services, should be utterly evade^ 
and that younff, inexperienced and incompetent teachers, should be suffered, day 
afler day, week alter week, and month afler month, to remain in the schoolroom, 
with little or no benefit to the scholars, — ^to eat out and get fat upon our sub- 
stance, and at last walk ofi^ with their pockets lined with our money, is a matter 
that calls loudly for reform. This is a point that deeply concerns us all, both in a 
moral and financial point of view ; and let us all see to it And for the future, 
let it be distinctly understood, that every teacher that enters the schoolroom with- 
out first having procured a certificate from the examining committee, is teaching 
on his own hook, and is getting all the compensation he wLU ever get, sb he 
goes along, so far as the public chest is concerned. ^ * 

We would take this opportunity to express our entire approbation of the 
law for supporting and managing our primary schools. Entertaining, as we do, 
this idea of the law, we womd say, that eveiy attempt to evade its provisions, 
should meet the heartv rebuke of every citizen of this town. Wherever this is 
the case, and the law has been carried into successful operation, a more general 
interest has been excited in the cause of education, both among parents and 
teachers, and the schools elevated to a standing truly enviable. * * 

In one or two of the districts, they have been somewhat unfortunate in the se- 
lection of teachers for the winter schools, owing, in a great measure, as we think, 
to the evasion, or worse than evasion, of the law for the examination of teachers. 
In one of these, the teacher, afler finding considerable dissatisfaction with the 
school, and people of the district, took a very judicious course ; that was, to leave 
the school • * 

So far as the raising of money is concerned, for the support of schools, yon 
have been very liberal in your appropriations, and we doubt not, will be in future. 
Then let us see that it is properly, and profitably expended. Be careful the mo- 
ney remain in the public chest, till needed to pay your teachers. Be sure they 
do not filch it out with a false keyi---or, in other woros^ let evezy prudential com- 
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mittee see that the teacher is examined before entering the schoobrcxun ; — encour- 
age yoor school ccmmiitfcee in the perfbnnance of their duty, in visiting the 
schools, and suggesting plans of improvement * * 

School CoMMiTTEE.~fF: Ji. ffUkUuj John Mowiy, fid^ K W. PaHbar, F. W. 
Carlton, E. FiaUr, Jr. 



MONROE. 
No Selection from Report. 
ScHooi. Ck>MMiTT££. — Hown G. Shddon, CharUa Phdps, Martin Battou, 

MONTAGUE. 

Seuectioits from Refort. * * Your committee would take this opportu- 
nity to submit the following suggestions respecting the peculiar duties of the dif- 
ferent classes of persons concerned in the schook ; not indeed purposing to em- 
brace all those duties, but only such as we deem it important now to insist upon. 
We speak first of the ^ suj^erirUending khooL eommitteeJ* And we believe it to 
be the duty of that committee, to examine the teachers more thoroughly, than 
they have heretoforo been examined, and to requiro a greater amount ofleaming, 
and a greater degree of readiness and accurateness, than has as yet been demand- 
ed, ^holars wHl not ordinarily be engaged in their studies, and* incited to se- 
vere application, unless the teachers have Knowledge enough in all the branches 
taught, to go somewhat beyond the school books, and make the studies interest- 
ing, by entertaining remarks touching the various subjects, calculated to fix the 
truths taught in the mind, and to create in it a desire for greater attainments. To 
most young persons, the paths of knowledge seem rugged and ascending. And 
if the teacher knows enough only to ask the questions appended to the lesson as- 
signed, and hear the answer ; if he never dares to venture beyond this path, from 
fear of being lost himself, or from conscious ignorance of all things outside the 
covers of the school book, his pupils, for the most part, will learn only when they 
dare not do otherwise, and rejoice when they are allowed to turn their backs upon 
both teacher and books. 

Your committee are fully persuaded, from observation, that many teachers em- 
ployed in this town in years past, have not possessed knowledge enough to render 
the studies of the schools interesting, and that, consequently, the time of the 
scholars, and the money of their parents, have been, to a lamentable extent, wast- 
ed. In examining teachers, we have, therefore, raised somewhat the standard of 
requirement, and earnestly hope that the committee for the coming year, will raise 
it much higher. 

r * - 

we 




A man may be utterly unfit to teach ; he may have an unhappjr disposition, and, 
consequently, be unable to obtain the respect and afiection or ms pupils ; he may 
have no faculty for governing a school ; he may have book-knowledge, that is, 
knowledge of school books, and still be destitute of ffood common sense ; with- 
out which, he cannot succeed. A very common failing this. Finally, he may 
have learning, and with it at the some time, such an air of awkwardness, or bash- 
fulness, or absent-mindedness, or firivolousness, as to render it certain that he will 
be ridiculed, imposed upon, and despised by those who are placed under his tui- 
tion. 

In view of these and the like facts, the ^ prudential committees'* should be cau- 
tious in selecting their teachers. They should, in the first instance, look at than, 
and by observing their appearance and conversation, endeavor to come to an in- 
telligent opinion as to whether they will be able to command the respect, and eur 
list Uie affections of the school When not personally acquainted with such as 
propose to tench, they diould diligently inquire concerning their dispositiony gen- 
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eral character, previous success in teaching, if they have taught before, and, in 
all ways open to them, seek to learn whether they possess those other qualifica- 
tions, as essential to success, as is the qualification of learning. 

On this point your committee insist, believing that if the prudential committees 
are at little or no pains, (as has firequently been the case,) and hire any persons 
that come in their way, provided they will teach for a moderate compensation, 
nothing which the superintending conmiittee, or other persons can do, will make 
up for their negligence, or remec^ the evils ^us occasioned. * * 

Your committee are desirous of presenting as briefly as possible, one other sub- 
ject to your attention. It is that of school books. * * 

In many towns the committee ascertain what the best school books for the sev- 
eral classes are, — ^they purchase a number of every kind, so man^, say, as may 
be obtained for fifty or seventy-five dollars ; they deposit them with some man 
in town, and sell them at what they cost, as bought at wholesale, of the booksel- 
ler. Then, when a scholar needs a new book, he buys it at this depository ; and 
so in the course of two or three years, all persons who should belong to the same 
class in any school, have the same books, and the classes of similar age in difier- 
ent schools, have the same books. In this way, books are obtained very much 
cheaper, and more readily and easily, — ^better books are obtained, — ^firequent 
changes are avoided, and the interests of education greatly promoted. 

Your committee are of opinion that there can be no such thing as regularity in 
respect to the matter of school books, imtil some such system as this is adopted ; 
and that were such a system adopted, it would be found to result in saving not an 
inconsiderable amount of expense and trouble, to the inhabitants of the town, 
yearly. • * « 



School Committee. — /. JL Merrill, Luther WUsonj Henry Wright, 



NEW SALEM. 

Selection from Report. * * We here close the details of the several 
schools in town. As a whole, we think the schools would not suffer by a compari- 
son with those of former years. It is true, some of the best this yeac were not 
so last ; and some, that received high commendation last year, were not entitled 
to it the year before. There is a constant variation in the same districts, and 
changing from good to bad, or bad to good, in different districts ; and in view of 
this, your committee have come to a result, which may be relied on with confi- 
dence, and it is one of great practical importance, viz., that the best schools 
invariably follow the best teachers, without any sectional prejudice of north or 
south, east or west, or centre. * • 

School Committee. — Mpheus Harding, George Daland, Erastua Curtus, 



NORTHFIELD. 

Selections from Report. * * We have a word to say in regard to the books 
used in our schools. The present board and the former board have been dissatis- 
. fied with some of the class books, especially the reading books for the younger 
classes. We have seen children attend school year after year, until they arrived 
at the age of ten, twelve, or even fourteen years of age, without being able to 
read decently. True, there are some good readers, but they did not acquire their 
knowledge from the school books. They had access to picture books at home, — 
to sabbath school libraries, or the private libraries of the clergymen or of other 
individuals ; whilst those who have limited their reading to the school books, have 
grown up without learning to read weU. It is painftil to hear such a one make the 
attempt to read, and it is equally painftil and mortifying to such a one to expose 
his ignorance ; and this may account for some of the large scholars' absenting 
themselves firom the closing examination of the schools. Such scholars labor un- 
der.a great disadvantage in attempting any other study, and leave school with 
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very little knowledge of arithmetic and ^feography, and without any knowledge of 
Rngliflh grammar. The remedy for this ignorance is to he found in the first books 
put into the hands of children. If their books are attractive, and they are under 
the care of skilful teachers, they will very soon acquire a fondness for reading, 
and ihisy with the aid of a good instructer, will make good readers. Sensible of 
these fiLcts, and havii^ examined a great variety of books, the former beard 
recommended Worcester's Primer and Mrs. Barbauld's Easy Lessons, as the fint 
books to be used in our schools. This last is the best book that has come to the 
knowledge of the committee. * * We are satisfied, from experience, that a child 
will improve more by using Bi^bauld's Easy Lessons, three months, than he will in 
six months by using any other book that can be named. 

The first books used by children we deem the most important, and these, we 
repeat it, should have something attractive in their appearance. They should be 
made of the best materials, and printed with large type on white paper. Instead 
of this, school books are frequently the least inviting of any. 

It is desirable, too, that there should be a uniformity of class books in all the 
schools, and the committee of the past year have furnished each teacher, at the 
same time that they received their certificate of approval and register, with a list 
of the books recommended to be used as class books, and they were directed, 
whenever children should need new books, to see that they were furnished with 
those which were approved by the ^committee. * * 

Each teacher was furnished with printed directions in regard to the manage- 
ment of the school, giving oral instruction, the best method of teaching the difler- 
ent branches, &c. This was designed principally for inexperienced teachers. * * 

To those who have the direction of building or repairing schoolhouses we would 
make a few suggestions. Those best acquainted with the subject recommend that 
the floor of the room should be level ; that the children should all face ia one di- 
rection, and there is an advantage in facing the north. The sun would not then 
shine in their faces ; and all maps are so drawn, that being hung on the north wall 
of the room, opposite the children, they would have a more correct idea of the sit* 
nation of places as regards the points of the compass. The north wall of the room 
then should have no windows, and would be the place for tlie teacher to suspend 
his maps, diagrams, black-board, &.c. In most of our schoolhouses the teacher is 
puzzled to find a place even for a black-board, where the whole school can see it 

There should be a seat exclusively for recitations. The desks should occupy 
the middle of the room ; and space be lefl for the teacher to have access to 
each scholar. Each scholar should have his separate desk, where he can keep his 
books and every thing that belongs to him separate from the others. This would 
save much confusion, which is now experienced where there are long seats, — ^the 
books, slates, inkstands, &c. of the different scholars being crowded in together. 
The room should be well ventilated, for the health of the children, and large enough 
to accommodate the parents and others who may wish to visit the school at its clos- 
ing examination. There should be a closet or small room where the teacher can 
lock up his maps, apparatus, &c., and for the school library. * * 

School Committee — Phineas Mien, MarshaU S, Mead, Elijah Stratton. 



ORANGE. 

Selection from Report. * * Some districts have been more in the habit of 
visiting than^others, and the difference in the scholars is appa;rent Where visits 
are frequent, scholars feel at home in company, and exhibit their knowledge with 
composure ; but if visited unfrequenfly, they will always appear more or less con- 
fused and awkward, and they do not make a fair exhibition of what they do know. 

Your committee would recommend, as far as practicable, the introduction of 
vocal music into our schools. It is well understood that, beginning at an early 
period, almost every scholar may become a singer, and its introduction creat^ 
interest and attention, and conduces much to the preservation of order. 

School CojaaTTRK.^fFaU$ Cheney, Bern. Mernam, HiMU Baker, 
18 
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ROWE. 

SxLECTioN PHOM Report. * * The committee are unanimous in the ofiinion, 
that oar schools the past year have improved in an eqnal degree, at least, to any 
fbnner year; and that there is an increasing interest, in the community generally, 
upon the subject of education, which promises to produce the most gratifying 
results in future. 

School Committee. — fVm, Jm SUarMy S, H, Reedy JSTaJOCl Bijdey. 



SHELBURNE. 

Selectioits from Report. * * The prudential committees can hardly be too 
careful in employing teachers. To be toeU qwdifitd for his office, a prudential 
committee man shomd at least visit the summer and winter school, in his own dis- 
trict, before he ventures to officiate ; — and to be faiihfvl while in his office, he 
ought certainly to visit every school over which, as the agent of the district, he 
places a teacher. What folly and inconsistency, to elect to this responsible office 
any man who never visits a school ! And what presumption in any man, to accept 
the office, and pretend to discharge its duties, while he never once goes to see 
what the teacher is doing whom he employed ! * • 

It is to be hoped, that no parents will throw their influence against their own 
schools, and encourage a spirit of insubordination in their own children, by with- 
drawing them from the school, without the most wrgtni and aaJtisfadory reasons. 
On this subject, it is far better to suffer trifling evils than to create those of great 
magnitude and long duration. * * 

School CoioinTTEE. — TheopkHiu Packard^ Jr^ Joseph Anderion, 



SHUTESBURY. 
No Selection prom Report. 
School Committee. — Martyn Cuahman, 



SUNDERLAND. 

Selections prom Report. * * Parents and guardians, in some few instances, 
have shown a good degree of interest in the wdfare of the schools. But a ma- 
jority of them are far behind their duty in this respect On no one subject of public 
expenditure, do the citizens display so great an apathy as on that of school money. 
For the support of the indigent and helpless, the town raises about the same sum 
as for your schools. For the purposes of public and private benevolence, individ- 
uals pay nearly or quite two hundred dollars more than is raised for the support of 
the schools.* And your committee venture to assert that these same individuals 
know more of the expenditure of the pauper money, or the benefits of their mis- 
sionary and charitable efforts, than they do of the condition of tiie schools. If it 
is woith the while, if it is a Christian duty, to meet once in the month to stimulate 
each other to greater deeds of benevolence, to hear the result of your labors and 
your prayers abroad, is it not equally important that you meet as often' for the ben- 
efit of those schools, in which must be educated the children who will very soon 
take your places, and at whose hands all your favorite institutions must rise or 
fall ? It is meet that ye should fast and pray for the benefit of colleges and higher 
seminaries of learning ; but is it right, at the same time, to stint your exertions 
for the nurseries of those colleges and seminaries, of our liberties and our reli- 
gion? • *^ Is thwe not ti great want of consistency in this matter ?  • 

* Report of PmnUm Oaairty SMev>ol«nt 8«ci«tj, 4(M1. 
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Daring the past year there has been expended not less than the sum of fifty 
dollars for private tuition, in the town. At the same time Uiere has been sent 
from the town, to incorporated academies and Private Schools, pupils of a sufficient 
number to count more than twenty terms for a single individual The expense of 
each scholar, including tuition, board, travelling expenses, extra clothing and 
pocket money, cannot amount to a less sum than twentv-five dollars per term. In 
this estimate are not included any college expenses. This amounts to the sum of 
five hundred dollars. And this sum has been paid mostly, if not all of it, out of 
the town, consequeatly abstracting so much from the real value of our corporation. 

And furthermore, it is to pay for tuition in precisely the same branches of study 
as are pursued in our Conmion Schools, save in one or two instances. So that, in 
fact, instead of paying the sum of six hundred dollars, raised by legal tax, you 
have actually expended eleven hundred and fifty dollars, during the past year, for 
the education of your children. * * 

School CoMBaxTEE. — Samud Durdap^ Jedediah Clark^ JL Parry Peck, 



WARWICK. 

Selections from Report. * * Your committee, in the early part of winter, 
held meetings in the several districts with a view to awaken in parents a deeper 
interest in our schools, by spreading b^ore them information on the subject, which 
they could not in any other way so wen obtain. At these meetings it was proposed 
that a committee of the parents be chosen, sufficiently large to visit the school at 
least as often as once a week. This measure was cbeeifully adopted, and, in 
most instances, faithfully carried into effisct The result has been such as was 
anticipated ; and if this system of weekly visiting can be continued from year to 
year, there can be no doubt that our schools will reap a rich benefit This is the 
most efiectual way for parents to exert a good influence on these important insti- 
tutions. It will serve to encourage the teacher and stimulate the scholars ; and 
not only so, but it will enable each family in the district to have a personal and 
accurate knowledge of the condition of the school. It is often for want of an ac- 
quaintance with the manner in which the school is conducted that much dissatis- 
faction and complaint arise. 

Your committee would therefore recommend, in order to have further trial of 
this method of weekly visits on the part of the parents, that each district, when it 
holds its axmual meeting to transact its usual business, do, in addition to the pru- 
dential committee, also choose a visiting committee, sufficiently large to allow 
one of its number to visit the school every week, both during the summer and 
winter terms, and let it be the duty of the prudential committee to notify each, in 
regard to his turn. By this arrangement the duty cannot be burdensome. * • 

Your committee express a hope that a new and important branch may be intro- 
duced into our schools to be studied by the higher classes, and that is, physical 
education, or a knowledge of the structure and care of the human system, in order 
to the preservation of health. Health is very essential to usefulness and enjoy- 
ment, and, in some measure, it depends on a knowledge of what is requisite to pre- 
serve it A man will study the constitution of his horse, that he may know now 
the animal should be driven and fed ; and how much more important is it that he 
should have a knowledge of his own constitution, that he may know how to use 
himself. It is of as much more importance as the life of a man is of more value 
than Uiat of a beast This is knowledge which may be successfully taught in our 
Common Schools, so that children may know " how fearfully and wonderfully they 
are made," and grow up under the guidance of such rules and care as shall tend 
to render them robust in body as well as cultivated in mind. * * 

It would be well to have the school law read in each district at its annual meet- 
ing, that all concerned with the schools might distinctly understand their du- 
ties. • • 

School Cohmittee. — Preserved SmUhf Myah Eddy. 
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WENDELL. 

No Report from School Comhittek. 



WHATELY. 

Selections from Report. * * Many advantasres, in our opinion, would be 
derived from employing female teachers more extensively in the winter schools. 
Enough may be found who are fully competent to instruct, in all the branches that 
will be carried into the schools. It may be thought by some that female govern- 
ment will fail of its object; but we view it in a different light; we have yet to 
learn that true government lies in the use of the rod administered by masculine 
sternness and severi^ ; we believe rathei* that it consists in gaining affection and 
securing respect Ii so, her discipline will be of a superior order. * * 

) n most cases, large scholars would be actuated by a noble and elevated pride, 
which would lead them to look with disdain upon any effort to indulge in actions 
which would wound the delicacy of her nature or the tenderness of her sensibility. 
The result of good schools must be apparent to all ; however limited his own ed- 
ucation, cold must be kis feelings, and darkened his conceptions, who does not dis- 
cover in good society, in a virtuous community, in mild and equal laws, rigorously 
yet impartially administered and executed, the moral and intellectual benefits de- 
rived from the district school. • * 

School Committee. — Luke B. White, Daniel F. Morton, Mfyron Harwood, 
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ADAMS. 

Selection from Report. * * We think that a very successful effort has 
been made to ^ard the morals of the scholars, and prevent them from indulging 
in those yices so common among youth ; still, from a want of the cooperation «* 
some parents, much less has been done, than should have been. * * 

School Committee. — John ^^Ukfij Jr^ Bohert Cratofordy A, fV. HarmMi^ D, 
D- Wkeder. 



ALFORD. 

No Selection from Report. 

School Committee. — E, C. JHckner, E, K. tftUiams, JR. C. Fitch, 



BECKET. 

No Selection from Report. 

School Committee. — Isaac Stevens, Stephen W, Carter, Wm, L, Adams, 



CHESHIRE. 

Selection from Report. * * In some instances, a sufficient quantity of fbel 
has not been provided, thus compelling the schools for a time to suspend opera- 
tions. The efl^cts of such a suspension, are highly injurious. The quahty of 
much of the fuel renders it wholly unfit for the schoolroom. To remedy these 
inconveniences, your committee would recommend that an a^ent be appointed in 
each district, to see that a sufficient quantity of j;ood fuel oe provided for the 
school, as early as the first of June ; and in case of failure, to provide the same, 
and charfipe the district therefor. Nothing short of this will at all times secure a 
seasonable and wholesome supply. Agam, by a reference to the different school 
registers, it will be seen that the attendance in most of our schools has been ex- 
tremely variable ; in some, not averaging more than one-half of the whole num- 
ber of scholars. This thing ought not to be. Those scholars who but seldom at- 
tend, not only lose the advantages of the school, but materially retard the prog- 
ress of others. Let the public money be divided among the districts, in propor- 
tion to the average attendance of the scholars in each, and this cause of com- 
plaint will soon vanish. * * 

SekooL CoMMiTTSE^^jLofiftfif /. CciU, RuntU Bromif HUUam ffUd. 
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CLARKSBURG. 

No Selection fboh Report. 

School Cobcmittee. — fFQliams Deap^ Pardon Gaw, Salah Clark, 

DALTON. 

No Selection from Report. 

School Committee. — G. Z). Weston, A, A, Parks. 

EGREMONT. 

Selection from Report. * * We think that some improvement might be 
made in the maimer of teaching arithmetic. The method of this teacher was, 
simply to direct the scholars how to do their smns when they asked his assistance. 
In siddition, we suggest the propriety and advantage of formal recitations in this 
branch of education, as in others, both with respect to the rules and the practical 
operation. Perhaps a black-board might be used to advantage in this study. * * 

School Committee. — Josiah Bacon, Levi H. Hare, John Austin, 

FLORIDA. 

No Selection from Report. 

School Committee. — Asher S. King, Dennis Huofer, John Manning. 



GREAT BARRINGTON. 

Selections from Report. * * The trust delegated to the school teacher is 
nothing more, and nothing less, than the duty whicn, by the laws of God and of 
human nature, parents owe to their oiSspring. Does it not greatly concern them, 
therefore, to see that so momentous a trust be committed to clean and able 
hands ? * * 

In visiting this school, the committee were struck with the wide difference in the 
character and standing of schools in different districts. In some districts, they 
found the scholars well behaved, and well advanced in their studies ; while in 
others they found them rude, disorderly and backward. Indeed, the difference 
was so ereat, that it seemed hardly possible that it could exist in the same town, 
and under the same system of instruction. To what is it owing ? The same 
books are prescribed for the use of all the schools ; all the schools receive a fair 
proportion of the public money ; and the committee are not conscious that th^ 
licensed a single teacher who was not qualified, so far as education is concerned, 
to teach. To what, then, is the disorderly state and the backwardness of some of 
our schools owing ? Some part of these evils may possibly be attributed to fail- 
ure of discipline on the part of the teacher, and a want of aptness to teach. This 
is mere hypothesis, however ; for the committee have no particular teacher in view 
as a subject of the above remark. The committee are more inclined to ascribe 
iJie evils in question chiefly to the irregularity with which the scholars attend 
school, and a want of cooperation of parents with the teacher, for the maintenance 
of order, and the advancement of the school. Indeed, this reason for the evils 
complained of, has been rendered to the town's committee by more than one dis- 
trict committee. If this be true, — and the committee believe it is, — there can be 
obviously no remedy, until parents and guardians awake to their duty in this par- 
ticular. They must be convinced, that to enable their children to derive any 
benefit from Common Schools, they must make them attend school rtg^doHy; 
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beginninff when the school begins, and ending not till the school ends ; and they 
muBtrea&ze that thof thenudvUy rather than the teacher, are the persons chiefly 
interested in having subordination and good order in schooL Convinced of this, 
they will learn not to sympathize and make common cause with disorderly and 
vicious boys, against a teacher who wishes conscientiously to discharge his du^ ; 
but rather to sustain him with their countenance, in aU proper measures for VM 
improvement and government of the school ; and to recognize him in his true 
character, namely, that of their a^tnt for the management of their dearest inter- 
ests ; an^ so fiir as he is found fiuthful, their undouoUd friend emd hentfaetor. 

The committee are of the opinion, tluLt the advanced and well ordered condition 
of some of the schools is to be ascribed, in great part, to the employment of the 
some able and ftithful teacher, stvarcd aeasona succ^sivdy. ** Many men have many 
minds ;" and this applies as well to teachers as to other persons. * * 

School Committee. — & Hasmxrdt /. W, TVimer, G. Pyndum, 



HANCOCK. 
No Selection from Report. 
School Committee. — Lyman Mdridge^ Thomas A*. JFbffer, ffm. H, Lofham. 

HINSDALE. 

Selections from Report. * * From the two hundred and seventy-one scholars 
in town between the ages of four and twenty-one, we find that about forty have 
not attended school at all. Your conunittee would inquire if these forty children ' 
are all fitted to take their places in society, and defend every thing that is pure 
and lovely in our free, domestic, social, civil and religious institutions ? It is to 
be feared many of these are but poorly fitted to take upon themselves the duties 
of an American citizen in this enli^tened age. This subject should be looked 
at by every parent and guardian. By keeping your children from school you rob 
yourselves and children of many of the richest blessings of life ; practically say- 
ing, there is no connection between the present and the mture, no seed time before 
ha^est 

Another point to which we would direct your attention, is the increasing prac- 
tice of teachers' commencing their schools without submitting to examination. 
Why does the law require the teacher to procure a certificate from the examining 
committee ? — or why the town choose this committee ? Is it not that our money 
may not be wasted upon unqualified teachers ? Of what use are laws, it may 
well be asked, unless they are observed ? Eveiy prudential committee should see 
that the teacher he employs has a certificate before he commences school. * * 

Prudential committees should be on their guard in selecting teachers, that they 
may secure those who can govern as well as teach. We do not want teachers 
in our schools who will say, when they get through, I got along with as little 
trouble as possible ; I have got my money ; it was all I cared for. Such teachers 
will be likely to do but very little good. * * 

If the regulations of a school be such that a teacher is obliged to employ one 
half of his talent, three fourths of his time, and all his energy, to keep his school 
in subjection, but a small portion of his ability will be left for the purposes of 
instruction. Now if a teacher has not the power to govern, he ought to abandon 
forever the profession of school-keeping, and turn his attention to some occupation 
for which he has taste and talent * * 

Let each one use his influence to improve our Common Schools, and they will 
soon become what they were designed to be, seminaries in which to educate our 
youth for all the common purposes of life. Thus doing, we should supersede the 
necessity of so many Private Schools and academies, which exert an unfavorabla 
influence on our Common Schools. * * 



««a0OT. CoiMiTTSB^-Ir. M. Ihmcii, a D. Smith, ^iSaron BdL 
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LANESBOROUGH. 

Selections from Report. * * The grand secret, I believe, why our schools 
so often fail, is because we look for a cheap article, when we should look for ster- 
ling worth. It is with teachers as with every thin^ else which money can pro- 
cure. Their excellence depends essentially upon the price they will command. 
For while first-rate teachers will always command liberal wages, there axe those 
who will serve you for a price as small as the minds of those who seek their ser- 
vices. The injury inflicted upon a district by incompetent teachers, cannot be 
remedied for years. Early impressions are the most durable ; — whence erroneous 
habits of reading, spelling, writing, and pronouncing, early formed, cannot soon be 
rectified. Better far give a good teacher $20 a month, than accept of the free 
services of a poor one. The business of teaching is as much a trade and matter 
of experience, as any mechanical branch of business ; and although some few, from 
peculiar aptness to teach, do well from the first, yet practice and experience alone 
make perfect, in this as in every other calling to which man may direct his atten- 
tion. What we most need is an order of men educated for the purpose, who de- 
vote their lives to the work of teaching. The Normal Schools, established in 
Barre, Lexington and Bridgewater, promise to some extent to supply this deside- 
ratum. I am satisfied, that to have better schools we should raise more money. * * 

The committee cannot close this report without saying a word in regard to the 
morals and manners of those who frequent our district schools. These are not 
sufficiently redded by all who have the government of these schools. The law 
expressly enjoms upon all teachers attention to these great objects. It obliges 
them to inculcate correct moral principles and feelings, amiability of deportment, 
and a due resrard for all the duties of their station and relative condition. The 
teacher, we believe, should not confine his influence in these respects to the hours 
of school ; but should endeavor to reform whatever is practised by his pupils, dur- 
ing the hours of recess and recreation, at variance with good breeding and the 
soundest morality. Where this is not the case, our children, instead of deriving 
benefit from these nurseries of intelligence, will find them nurseries of vice a^ 
immorality. • * 

School Committee. — Samvd B, Shaw, John V. ^MbiUr, 



LEE. 

Selections from Report. * * Your committee, having a due regard to 
the duty they owed to themselves and to the best interests of the town, as well as 
to the sentiments that were openly expressed in your last annual meeting, decided, 
that they would use a rigorous exactness in the examination of the teachers pre- 
sented for their inspection. * * This rigorous exactness in the inspection of 
teachers was carried into full effect, and in one district no less than three different 
teachers were examined before one was found sufficiently qualified. * * 

* * The winter teacher of this school was preeminently qualified for the task, 
and why so signal a failure should follow can only be accounted for on the ground 
that the house is in such a ruinous condition, and in such a noisy location, that the 
time and talents of even the best teachers are of no avail. How long will the citi- 
zens of this district throw away their money and the time of their children ? But 
the total loss of time and money is the least of the evils that follow. Improper as- 
sociations and habits are here formed ; there is nothing cheering, or brightening, 
or encouraging to the minds of your scholars ; and we now say to you, that in such 
a place ais 3iis you should never expect to imbue the minds of your children with a 
love of science and of knowledge. * * 

Here we would remark, that it behoves each of the prudential committees of 
the town to mark out those teachers who have taught with success in previous 
years and employ them if possible. It is a great evil to employ teachers concern- 
ing whose talents we have no knowledge. * * 

Not a little credit, in our opinion, is due to your last boards for the present ad- 
vaxuied state of the discipline of our schools. A few yean since, and mm^ sag- 
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sion seemed destined to take tibe place, if indeed not to sapenede the necesnty, of 
all other modes of disciidine ; and under this general impression, almost all the 
schools in the town became extremely lax in their rales. To this defect your for- 
mer boards, for two or three yeara past, have given their greatest attention, and now 
we presume that but few schools in the C<Mnmonwealth can show a better state of 
feeling on this point But yet much remains to be efiected. Depend on it, with- 
out Older and discipline your schools can never succeed. We feel it to be your 
duty, then, not only to bear with but to enoouroape your teachers in this. Go not up 
to ^our schoolhouses to remonstrate with them a^idnsl (to, but to encourage them 
tfi Uj u^old, sustain them, and you will in due tune reap the reward. * * 

School Committee. — JF, B, Band, WUIiam (hOuardy IVanklin Stwrgis* 



LENOX. 

Selection from Report. * * The superintending committee were never 
intended as a substitute for, but as an assistance to, parents and guardians in the 
dischajoe of their responsible duties to the youth of the Commonwealth. That 
this evi^ so far as it extends, may be completely remedied, your committee sug- 
gest the propriety of forming, in each school district, an association of the parents 
and other persons, whose duty it shall be to visit the schools, with or without the 
committee, — ^to cultivate friendly relations with the teacher, — to impress upon the 
children their responsibilitv, — ^in short, to examine into the whole subject of the 
school by the senses o^seetw and hearir^. 

Engage no other teacher wan such as nave some weight of character for candor, 
discretion, and energy in overcoming obstacles, — always remembering, that, how- 
ever useful the schools may have been the last year, the continued application of 
morid power is as necessary to their onward progress, as is the constant supply of 
water to the wheel to continue the movement of machinery. * * 

School Committee. — Henry H. Cook, Mbtrt G. Bdden, Ckorge FiUh, 



MOUNT WASHINGTON. 

Selections from Report. * * Another embarrassment, under which this 
and perhaps other schools in town labor, is, that the minds of scholars are too 
oflen filled with trifling amusements; — not that we wish to intrude upon the 
amusements of our young friends, but we will venture to suggest the idea that, 
when they become a business instead of a relaxation, tliey are highly pernicious. * • 

We have to notice some embarrassments against which the scholars of this dis- 
trict are forced to labor. In the first place, they have an inconvenient, if not an 
uncomfortable house. There is also a deficiency in class books ; and here also 
the people seem to adhere to the old superstition that scholars must first read in 
the Bible, which, in the opinion of your committee, is quite as difficult as any 
reading to be found in the more advanced classes of reading books ; and we would 
respectfully recommend that, if this is used as a class book, it should be in the 
higher classes. * * 

School Cobcmittee. — Origen Lanuon, Jr^ WUliam Lamton, 



NEW ASHFORD. 

Selections from Report. * ^ As some of the present board have been 
members of the school committee in former years, they deem an explanation and 
apology proper that this should be the first report The town contaming but two 
snudl districts, the committee have presumed that every individual within so small 
a territory, who desired information, was as well informed on the subject as the 
committee themselves. '* * 

19 
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With jfreat regret the committee deem it their duty to notice that seemingly 
growing inattention to respectful deportment and manners in children which, in 
our younger days, were deemed a subject of attention and of no small importance in 
schools. A proper deference to age and authority is an accomplishment too need- 
ful in every community to be entirely neglected, and too closely connected with 
every principle of order and regularity to be laid aside. Much as the fashions of 
the day and customs of the times have led many of us astray, we cannot believe, 
that salutary restraint and neediul discipline in the management of children can 
safely be abandoned. Is it not a truth tifiat sabbath-breaking, profanity, and ill 
manners are more often witnessed in our community than formerly ? Are not the 
stillness and silence of the sabbath morning more often disturbed by the dull 
sound of the musket, or the sharper report oi the fowling-piece or rifle ? more fre- 
quently than even morality ought to allow ? Is it not true that the pole, with a 
hook and line at one end, and a truant boy or unprincipled man at the other, is 
frequently seen on the h^nka of our streams, on the day set apart by the laws of 
God and man for devotion and rest ? Is it not true, that the plump oath and pro- 
fane language are often heard from the mouths of lads and striplings ? * * These 
practices speak in a language too plain to be misunderstood, that public senti- 
ment and morals are not wbat they should be. Let every friend to good order and 
morals set his face against them, and raise his voice against these corrupting vices. 
Let every good citizen feel that sabbath-breaking, profanity, and other kindred 
immoralities, are an indirect imputation on his personal character, and use his in- 
fluence against them, and the work of reform is cooipienced. * * 

School Coicmittee. — PMnehas Harmon, Wm, E. Johnson, JV. F. Roys. 



NEW MARLBOROUGH. 

No Selection from Report. 

School Cobimittee. — Harry JFheder, Julius JL Rising. 

OTIS. 
No Selection from Report. 
School Committee. — Ethan JBkn, Robert Hunter, fid, Roderick H JSTorton, 

PERU. 

Selection from Report. * * Of nineteen towns in the State, the near- 
est in size to Peru as to the number of scholars from the age of four to sixteen 
years, fifteen appropriated more money to the individual scholar than this town, 
while only four appropriated a less sum. 

Shall this longer be the case ? Are we not as far-famed for enterprize, for vir- 
tue, for intelligence, as other towns ? Shall we lose our good name in the commu- 
nity ? Shall we be contented to tread in the steps of our predecessors while oth- 
ers are onward in their progress ? Is not our love for our children as pure and as 
ardent as the love of others for their children ? Have we not as ardent a desire 
for their present and future welfare ? We may give them money, and the thief 
may purloin it, or the fires of heaven may consume it, or the winds may scatter it 
upon the waves of the ocean ; but knowledge is abiding. Give our children a 
good physical and intellectual education; imbue their minds with nrinciples 
S virtue and religion ; train them to habits of industry and economy, ana we luive 
given them a good patrimony. They are well provided for ; and if they are not 
useful and happy, the fault is their own. 

School Committee..— /owp^ Knight, Cyrus S. RockweO, L M TutUe. 
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PITTSFIELD. 

Selection from [Printed] Report. * * The visitation of schools by pa- 
rents, has been far more general than hitheita Perhaps no one thing has con- 
tributed to the improvement of the schools so much as this. Their prosperity is 
found to be in almost an exact ratio to this manifestation of interest Teachers and 
pupils have interchanged visits to their respective schools, in many instances, and 
it is believed with great mutual pleasure and profit A laudable emulation has 
been awakened, and a friendly acquaintance promoted. Few teachers or pupils 
will be wanting in efforts to acquit Uiemselves well, on examination day, who ex* 
pect such a visit Would it not be well to give public notice of the examinations 
of schools, with an invitation to other schools to attend ? 

Your coaimittee feel fully authorized to give positive testimony in favor of a 
growing interest in our Common Schools, and of an increasing liberality in the 
appropriations for educational purposes, where the wants of the community are 
clearly understood. The vote of Uie last year does not shake our faith in this 
matter. When it shall be clearly shown to be for the interest of a community, in 
a pecuniary point of view, to support schools, they will be supported ; and it needs 
not much matliematical skill to demonstrate this proposition. This town has ex- 
pended money sufficient, the last twenty years, in the erection of bridges to 
tumble under our feet and float off on every flood, to have educated a civil engi- 
neer for every family, in a school sustained for that purpose. What would not a 
thorough knowledge of chemistry be worth to this community, in its application 
to the arts and agriculture ? a scientific knowledge of mechanics in the applica- 
tion of power to water-wheels, and in the improvement of machinery ? and what 
would the study of architecture do to our piles of brick, and shapeless huts of 
lath ? Had a certain edifice that we remember to have been erected a few years^ 
since for a Female Seminary, been a fine specimen of architectural building, well 
arranged and well constructed, would it now be tenanted by rats only ? What 
might not the inventive genius of many of our townsmen have accomplished, had 
there been given them the right hand and right arm of science in their youth ? 
Education, — a thorough, scientific, and practical education, — should be given to 
the poor as well as to the rich. To effect this, it must be made cheap, and brought 
to their doors. Education, or rather the opportunities for education, are too often 
wasted on the rich, because the necessity is not upon them to apply their knowl- 
edge to practical and useful purposes. .Besides, does it comport well with our re- 
publican pretensions, and republican institutions, to have schools for the rich, and 
schools for the poor ? Whether tliey are designed to be exclusively such or not, 
they are practically so, when the higher schools are so expensive as to exclude 
the poor ; and the Common Schools are so neglected by those who have leisure 
and talent, that the rich will not send their children to them. If the Common 
Schools were such in the highest and best sense of the word, and not in its lowest 
sense, the benefit to both classes would be mutual The levelling process would 
be upwards only. The rich would learn to trust less to the mere accidents of 
wealth and its advantages, and to put forth those efforts that can alone train the 
mind to habits of correct and close thinking ; while the poor would learn self- 
respect, by a fair trial of strength in this mental field, and would be encouraged 
to aim high, by this fair start in life, for prizes that wealth cannot buy. Here let 
there be no distinctions, but such as character and mind give. How happily, too, 
would all the elements and conditions of society be cemented, by friendships form- 
ed in that age, when feelings flow together like the dew-drops on the leaf! 

These remarks have been made with the belief, that they will be seen to have 
some bearing on our own plan for education. It has been ascertained by a care- 
ful census of the children of the centre district, that there are 237 between the 
ages of four and sixteen, and twenty-six over sixteen and under four, in the 
schools ; in all 263 : while there are only 105 that belong to the Common School 
The remaining 158, if educated at all, are educated in Private Schools. It haa 
also been ascertained, that there has been paid to support these Private Schools, 
or to send children abroad to school, not less than $1400 ; now add to this the 
$267 which this district receives of the public money, and we have the sum of 
$1667 paid for education in the centre district, a sum sufficient to sustain a school 
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that mi^ht be made an ornament and a blessing to the placa But should this 
town raise no more money for Public Schools than the town of Northampton, that 
is, one dollar for every inhabitant, the centre district would have about $700 as its 
proportion, which, added to the $1400, would make $2100 ; — a sum that would fur- 
nish such a school with the first masters in music, drawing, mathematics, and the 
modem languages. * * 

^ School Coicmittee. — Thomas il PlunJuM^ Tmioihy Benedidj David S. Dran- 
civ, O. S. Booty Edward Ballard. 



RICHMOND. 

Selections from Report. * * The subject of education has received a 
new and mighty impulse within the last five years. The attention of the great 
and good has been awakened to the subject, as one which is best calculated to 
diffuse equally among the great mass of people, the richest blessings. Does any 
one doubt this ? Suppose a farmer is desirous of changing his location, and has 
a farm recommended to hun for the beauty and smoothness of its surface, and the 
fertility of its soiL What does he do ? Why, the first step, previous to his buy- 
ing, or even visiting it, is to ask the question, — What is the state of society there ? 
Have they good schools ? How far is it from the schoolhouse ? &c. Thus yield- 
ing the point at once, (by the very fact of his asking the question,) that it is to 
the general diffusion of education, we owe all the blessings which we enjoy 
in society. For what would that farm be worth, if a spirit of revenge and assas- 
sination were infused into the midnight air, and the plains and mountains were in 
fested with outlaws and robbers ! ! * * 

The spirit of insubordination and misrule is so widely disseminated amongst 
our youth, that it calls loudly upon us all to inquire into its source, that the proper 
remedies may be applied in due season. 

Your committee believe that the chief sin lies at the door of parents. If every 
child who enters the schoolroom, should go there with the indelible impression 
fipom his parents, that the authority of the teacher is necessary and legal, and 
must be sustained, — ^that the parent will require his child to submit to all the 
rules of the school, and that any infraction of them will not be countenanced ; 
but on the other hand, will be met by punishment on his return home, we should 
not hear so much complaint about disorder and insolence in school. * * 

When we employ a teacher to instruct our children, we expect he will adopt 
such rules and regulations as shall conduce to the good government of the school, 
and to its progress and improvement 

Now, these rules being known, we deny the right of either scholar or parent to 
infringe upon or violate Siem in any way whatever. 

It was formerly, {as many who are present can testify,) the practice adopted by 
not a few parents, to pumsh that child at home, who had received punishment 
at school ; and it had certainly no small influence in checking rising rebellion, 
and sustaining the authority of the teacher, and the predominance of law and or- 
der. * * 

A well regulated system of family government, mildly and kindly, if possible, 
but certainly enforced, is the foundation of good society. Love, respect and obe- 
dience, are its consequences. A child will soon learn what it can have and do, 
and what it cannot It will soon know that it cannot ask again for what has been, 
on due consideration, refused. * * 

School Committee. — H. B. Stevens, Sdden Jennings, 



SANDISFIELD. 

Selection from Report. * * To create a deeper interest in the subject of 
education and thus aid in raising its standard, ^our committee would suggest the 
propriety of holding an annual public examination of all the schools in the several 
districts, when they shall come together in some central place and be examined. 
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either by their respective teachers or the town committee. If with recitations in 
their ordinaiy studies, there should also be connected, to some extent, declamation 
and the reading of compositions, it would serve to increase the interest The time 
selected for such examination should be near the close of the winter schools. * * 

ScHooi. Committee. — P. T. HoUofj /. M. Sears, 



SAVOY. 

No Selection from Report. 
ScHOOi. Committee. — Caleb B<mm, 

SHEFFIELD. 

Selection from Report. * * Another very important obstacle to the ad- 
vancement of our schools has been the want of the means to keep them in ope- 
ration. Some of the districts, receiving only about money enough to hire a 
good teacher two or three months, consequentiy, in order to prolong their schools, 
they have been obliged to do it by subscription, which falls, for the most part, on 
those who are the least able to pay, — ^the poor man, whose wealth is his child- 
ren. * • 

School Committee. — 5. H. BushndLy Abner Boys, Norman Spurr, 



STOCKBRIDGE. 

Selection from Report. * * It is our glory and pride that there is one green 
spot amid the wide field of political and sectarian struggles, — ^that the prosperity 
of our schools demands and is receiving such united action, — ^that this is, at least, 
a subject where all can contend shoulder to shoulder, — " where our ears are no 
longer pained with the din of political or religious war, — and men of all sects and 
parties are willing to make, at least, a temporary sacrifice of their prejudices and 
animosities on the altar of the public good." * * 

School Committee. — Henry /. Carter, Marshal Curtis, Frederick Burghardt, 



TYRINGHAM. 

Selection from Report. * * Your committee, in accordance with the stat- 
ute which requires that "every instructer of a town or district school," &c. 
resolved, that no instructer shall receive a certificate of his qualifications or a 
register unless he presents himself for examination previously to commencing his 
schooL 

To which resolution your committee strictiy adhered. * • 

School Committee. — Jabez H. Downs, John Branmng, Eli G, Hale, 



WASHINGTON. 

No Selection from Report. 

School CosonTTEE. — Kinsman Atkinson, Frederick W, Mardey, Isaac S. 
Brooker. 
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WEST STOCKBRIDGE. 

No Sblxctioh moM Repokt. 

ScHooi, Committee. — Philip Powen, Neman Ford. 

ft 

WILLIAMSTOWN. 

Selections from Report. * * On the subject of the examinatioii of teach- 
era, the committee are directly opposed to such examination, ader they have com- 
menced teaching. It cannot answer the design of an examination, and it embar- 
rasses the committee, and they are under a strong temptation to suffer incompe- 
tent teachers.to pass, rather than produce disaffection in a district, and subject a 
teacher to the mortification of being rejected. * * 

And further, in order to secure fi3l and accurate returns from all the schools, 
the committee would recommend that the town pass a vote that no money shall 
be paid out of the treasury to any district, for the teacher's waoes, unless the order 
for money is accompanied with the school register, accurately kept and filled up in 
all the particulars required. * * 

School Committee. — A, Savage, E, Crawford, 



WINDSOR. 

Selections from Report. • * We have noticed with pleasure, that the 
method of teaching arithmetic, and other branches in our schools, is becoming 
more and more analytical, which we think speaks well for their future prosperity. 
Indeed, it is the opinion of your committee, that a teacher should not be continued 
in his business a single day, who is unable or unwilling to resolve any science he 
proposes to teach into its elementary principles, so that scholars can comprehend 
it thoroughly and with pleasure. If he cannot do this, he cannot be profitable. 
We want teachers who possess the moral and intellectual qualifications which fit 
them to instnict our youth in real instead of superficial knowledge ; who will set 
the minds of the pupils at work, to investigate, to analyze, to prove by mental pro- 
cesses the correctness of principles, and encourage them to seek the substance in- 
stead of the shadow. • * 

Your committee would recommend an increased attention to the interest of edu- 
cation. We believe that a liberal expenditure for this object would be the best 
investment you can make of your money. In no other way can you do so 
much for your children, as by a judicious and thorough education, both intellectual 
and moral, to prepare them rightly to sustain the responsibilities and perform the 
duties of life. 

School Cobimittee. — Reuben Pierce, Levi M. Winalow, JtMd Prince, 
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Selections from Report. * * The committee have required of the teach« 
era a thorough course of instruction ; and in their visits to the schools, they have 
dwelt much upon first principles. The consequence has been, that, while the 
scholars have probably gone over less ground than in some former years, they 
have become better acquainted with what they have surveyed, and have laid the 
foundation for a more easy and rapid progress hereafter. 

The careless habit of spelling words without pronouncing all the syllables sep- 
arately, which prevailed, to a great extent, in all the schools, has, we trust, in most 
of them been entirely broken up. 

Greater regard than formerly is also paid, we believe, to proper emphasis and 
tone of voice, and due moderation in reading. 

In arithmetic, considerable attention has been paid to notation and numeration, 
which seem before to have been deemed of little or no importance. The scholars 
have also been drilled on the black-boards with original, practical questions. By 
this course, some have acquired such readiness in figures as cannot fail to be of 
great service to them in after-life. * * 

The committee have required the projection of the outlines of maps upon the 
black-boards ; and this has been done by some, even of the younger scholars, with 
great readiness and accuracy. 

English grammar has not, in the opinion of your committee, received in our 
schools the attention which its importance demands. We are glad, however, to 
perceive that it is becoming somewhat more popular with us. * * 

In district No. 2, singing was introduced, during the summer term, with admi- 
rable effect Its aid in me discipline of a school, resting the fatigued, calming 
the boisterous, and subduing the turbulent, is of incalculable value. It is so de- 
lightful an exercise that, when enga^d in, it causes an air of serenity and happi- 
ness at once to pervade a whole school ; and many scholars need no other stimu- 
lus to diligence and obedience than to make these the condition upon which they 
will be permitted to join in the sin^ng. Not only is the immediate effect of sing- 
ing in a school most salutary, but it trains the youthful mind to gentleness, peace 
and love, and is therefore a most important auxiliary in moral education. Nor 
should it be forgotten that it affords a good exercise to the voice^ — an important 
mental discipline. Your committee earnestly recommend that efiorts be made to 
introduce this salutary and delightful exercise into all the schools; and the^ 
would deem some portion of the school hours of each day most profitably spent if 
devoted exclusively to instruction in this branch. • * 

The moral education of the children has been regarded bv your committee as 
of the greatest importance ; and, while they have scrupulously avoided the intro- 
duction of sectarianism, they have, in their instructions to the teachers and in theiif 
visits to the schools, been careful that this most important branch of edacaticm 
shoidd not be lost sight of. It is believed that the practice of profane swearing 
among the children has been very generally checked, and that there is an increas- 
ing feeling of love to each other. * * 

ScHO<» CoMMiTTBS.— JV: 6. Iiovefl, & wl Stani^, E. C. Craig. 
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BRAINTREE. 

SEiiECTioirs FROM [Printed] Report. • * It is worthy of special remark, 
that, among teachers who are equal in other respects, some are much more suc- 
cessful than others in accomplishing the design for which they are employed. A 
skilful teacher governs . with comparative facility, and his influence on the minds 
of his scholars excites them to a cheerful, persevering and zealous pursuit of knowl- 
ed^. He may not be severe ; he may not bluster, with loud and ceaseless threat- 
enmg ; his words may be few ; — ^but every word and gesture is rightly aimed. 
His scholars understand that the question, whether they must obey or not, is set- 
tled ; he convinces them that their improvement is his sole object, and that there 
is to be room allowed for no other object within his jurisdiction. He thus secures 
their confidence, respect and love, and they will improve. * * 

Is it said that it is no detriment to children to be permitted to leave school, 
when they have recited their lessons ? Let it be considered that the anticipation 
of leaving, before the usual time, tends to divert their attention from study, and to 
increase uat antipathy to the restraints of the schoolroom which is the usual ori- 
gin of the evil ; while it creates disturbance and diverts the attention of those who 
remain. • * 

School Committee. — R» S, Storra, Jonas Perkina^ Lyman MaUhew$, 



BROOKLINE. 

Selections from Report. * * In consequence of the advancement made 
by some of the scholars, it has been found necessary to extend the course of study. 
* * It is evident that the wants of this class should in some way be met, and 
that the tx>wn should make provision for the thorough instruction of all between the 
ages of four and sixteen. The fact that such demands are made of the commit- 
tee is proof that the cause of education is advancing, and that our Common 
Schools are accomplishing more than they have hitherto done. * * 

School Committee. — John Pierce, Win. PL ShaUery Samuel Goddard, Samud 
PhUbrick. 



CANTON. 

Selections from [Printed] Report. It is our honor and happiness to live 
in an era memorable for its efforts in the cause of Common School education. 
This momentous subject is now exciting more interest and attention in this and 
other countries, than at any former period. More correct and comprehensive 
views are prevailing, more adequate estimates are made, and more enlarged and 
efficient measures are adopted, throughout our whole community. * * 

It is a pleasing consideration, that our own Commonwealth is at the head of this 
reforming and elevating enterprise ; that our Legislature has entered upon this 
business with an enlightened and commendable zeal, and given ample evidence 
of a laudable patriotism in their enactments ; and that our Board of Education, 
composed as it is of different sects and denominations in religion, and different 
parties in politics, has commenced and carried forward these legal provisions in a 
manner so judicious and satisfactory. The Common School system of education in 
this State is admitted, both in this and other countries, to be the most happily 
adapted to our free democratical and republican institutions, ever devised and car- 
ried into operation. Our public documents upon this subject are in requisition 
from all parts of our own country, and from most of the states and kingdoms in 
Europe. 

It is not less gratifying to ^our committee, to be able to state that the Common 
Schools in this town are participating in this general improvement The liberal 
appropriations of the town for their support, place us in the ninety-fiflh number in 
the mduated table of three hundred and seven towns, affording $2 37 to every 
child between the ages of four and sixteen years. The present conditMb of our 
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schook presents ample evidence that these pecaniaiy appropriations have not been 
misapplied. It is said, by those who are competent to decide, that our schools 
were never in a better state. The teachers and pupils have ^ven testimony, in 
their closing examinations, of their diligence and fidelity in discharge of their 
respective duties of instruction and application. Tbis will appear in the accounts 
of the schools in detaiL 

In presenting this account, your committee feel that they have a difficult and 
delicate task to perform. They are not able always to ascertain all the facts in 
the case, and are sometimes liable to be deceived in what they rely upon as facts. 
Prudential committees, teachers, scholars, parents, and guardians, are all concern- 
ed, and feel a deep interest, and are wide awake when their own school is named 
and described. This is as it should be, and is one of the many important reasons 
why such a report is required of the town conmiittee. It excites increased inter- 
est and attention in the different school districts, and arouses to more efficient 
action. * * 

Your committee are happy to acknowledge the cooperation of the prudential 
committees, and parents and guardians, in the arduous and responsible labors of 
then: office during the past year. They have met with no obstruction in their 
course from either of these sources, but have received abundant encouragement 
and aid. Hence we have had no insubordination in our schools ; no rismg up 
against their teachers by unruly pupils, sustained by misguided parents. 

Our schools have never been so much visited by parents, guaraians and friends, 
particularly at the closing examinations. This tells mightSy upon the interests 
of the schools. It is hoped that it will be still more generally practised in time 
to come. If every parent and guardian would visit the school at least once durincf 
the term, much good would be accomplished. Parents would then see the condi- 
tion of the schoolhouses, books, pupils, the government and instruction of the 
teachers, feel a deeper sympathy for them, and more readily cooperate in the great 
concerns of these important seminaries. * * 

School Committee. — Chcaies O. KimhaUy Thomas JVendL 



COHASSET. 

Selection from Report. * * It is particularly gratifying to your committee 
to be able, with much confidence, to report that the schools generally are in an 
improved condition, arising from the success with which the several prudential 
committaes have discharged their duty in procuring teachers. * * 

School Committee. — Jamta C, Doantj Levi A*. Bates, Edward Totoer. 



DEDHAM. 

Selections from Report. * * Your committee are happy in the belief, that 
the subject of education is now attracting more interest and attention than for- 
merly. It is beginning to be felt and understood, that in order to effect any impor- 
tant change in the moral character of the community at large, a most important 
measure is, to begin with those whose habits of feeling, thinking and acting, are yet 
unformed. If we wish to see a virtuous and enlightened community, we must 
train up our children and youth in the way they should go. We must begin early, 
and lay the foundation broad and deep. An ancient philosopher boasted, that if 
they would give him a place on which to rest his lever, he would pry up the world. 
Now however it may be in theory, that the weight of a man mignt be so placed 
as to raise this world, yet, from the nature of the case, it can never be brought to 
a practical test But it is no vain boast to assert, that intelligence and virtue will 
raise the moral world. Just in proportion as virtue and education have advanced, 
the moral world has been raised ; and we trust the day is not distant, when it will 
be liilsd above the clouds of error and ignorance, into a region of light and 
purity. * * 

20 
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Monl cauMs aie slow in tkeir operationi ; bat by giving a light direction to 
the sabids of all the youth and chilc&en of the present age, how much would the 
moral character of the community be improved within the short period of twenty 
or forty years ! Where now are the men who are to be the active and efficient 
members of the community, some twenty or fortj years hence ? They are among 
the children in our families, receiving the cast of Uieir future characters. Where 
now are the men who are to be the teachers in our seminaries of learning, and 
the teachers of our holy religion, some twenty or forty years hence ? They are 
now among the children of our families. Where now are the men who, some 
twen^ orrortv years hence, are to be our presidents, our cabinet councillors, our 
tfovemors, and senators and representatives, and to hold all subordinate offices ? 
They are among the children of our families. And where, too^ are now the men 
whO) some twenty or forty years hence, will be our men of wealth, influence and 
power ? They are all among our youth and children, receiving those impressions 
and imbibing those principles which are to influence and control their conduct 
during all their subsequent days. The character which our children now form, 
will fix the destiny of many a fbture household, and perhaps the destiiiy of our 
ooontry. And permit us to ask in this connection. Where, too, are now the future 
tuianis of our jails and state prisons ? Where now are the future victims of vice 
and Clime ? It is earnestly hoped that no such one will ever spring from any of 
our families. 

Now by proper and persevering efibrt, especially on the part of parents, it would 
■dim that all the children in town miffht be brought under die cheennj? and health- 
ibl influence of a good Common School education ; the facilities lor doln^ this 
an very great Why may they not all, then, have the restraints of a good educa- 
tion, and of virtuous principles, fixed in their minds in the morning of their days ? 
Why may not intelligence and virtue characterize the whole of our ftiture com- 
munity ? Our children have no inveterate habits formed, — ^they have acquired no 
deep-rooted prejudices, — they are now under circumstances the most favorable for 
promoting their present and future welfare. Their minds are now in a young and 
yielding state, and the impressions which they now receive will be lasting as their 
existence. The voice of inspiration hath declared, ** Train up a child in the way 
he should go ; and when he is old, he will not depart from if' * * 

School Cokmittee. — JFm. EUisy John fFhiUj Moan Lamson, 



DORCHESTER. 

Selections from [Printed] Report. • • In regard to the kind of disci- 
pline used in the several schools, it gives your committee pleasure to state, that it 
IS eenerallv such as they can approve. It is an encouraging feature of our times, 
ana one which betokens a real advancement in the cause of education, that moral 
means are more resorted to than physical force, for the government of children. 
Circumstances may sometimes make it necessary to use the latter ; but where a 
teacher applies it habitually to enforce his authority, it denotes a gross ignorance 
of the human mind, and a total unfitness for the duties of his station. * * 

The difierence in the actual cost of public and private instniction would hardly 
be ima^ned by one who had not given his attention to the subject At a moder- 
ate estunate, the terms for private tuition under a male teacher, are one dollar per 
week, or about forty-eight dollars a year ; whereas instruction is furnished in our 
Public Schools, at an expense of about five dollars a year, for each person edu- 
OfeLted 

As an evidence of the growing interest which is felt in our Public Schools, it 
m&y be mentioned that Private Schools are becoming less common. During the 
pa^ two years there have been none of the latter class taught by male teachers, 
except for a veiT limited period, and the few taught by female,s have been design- 
ed rather for giving instniction in those accomplishments, for teaching which, no 
S revision is made in our Public Schools. In proportion, then, as the interest of 
tie whole community is erdisted in fiatvor of these, may we ho^>e for tl^eir growth 
and improvement • * 

Among the deficiencies in our system of education, most needful to be pointed 
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oat, one is, that there ia too litde ezmvise of tfaougfht on the part of the pnjHL It 
seems not to be sufficiently apprehended, that education is not so much the filling 
of the mind with knowledge, as the drawing out and unfolding of its powers and 
capacities. All systems of instruction are valuable, only so far as they serve 
this end ; in other words, only so far as they lead the pupil to think and act for 
himself. When this purpose is not answered, they are worse than useless ; for 
the time spent in the schoolroom might be better employed in surveying the 
scenes of nature, or in mingling in the affairs of the busy world, where he would 
be forced sometimes to think. The progress of a pupil, therefore, is not to be 
measured by the amount of studies he has gone over, or by his ability to repeat 
with fluency, whatever is contained in his text-books, but by the thorough under- 
standing of the subjects he has pursued, and the habits of mental discipline he 
has acquired. Self-education we hear spoken of sonetimes, as though it were aa 
unusual thing, — ^the work of a few noble minds, and not one in which all are call* 
ed to engage. No one, indeed, can be said to be educated at all, except so far u 
he his exercised his own individual powers of reflection, and trained himself to 
habits of thought. For this end are books, and teachers, and school apparatufl» 
and all the appliances of instruction, to aaaist the pupil in the work of self-educa* 
tion, but not to do the work for him. For this end, also, are we surrounded with 
so many objects in the outward world, calculated to arrest the attention ; have ap- 
pointed to us pleasures and pains, joys and sorrows, the prosperous and adverse 
events of life, — all to awaken our powers of thought, and lead us to act as free, 
intelligent beings. This, then, should be the aim of the teacher in all his labors, 
to exercise the mind of his pupil, and to aid him in his work of self-education. 
He may not, at first, see the results of his teachings, but where he labors not for 
disp^lay, but for substantial good, they will, in time, manifest themselves by no 
equivocal marks, in the increased intelligence or his pupils, their self-reliance 
and industry, and the spirit of cheeii^lness and energy diffiised throughout hit 
school. * * 

Another suggestion in relation to the mode of teaching we take this opportu- 
nity to make, which is, that the teacher should appeal as much as possible to the 
highest motives to study in his pupils, — ^the love of knowledge for its own sake, — 
and that in the management of his school, he should seek to be influenced ever 
by the Christian principles of love and kindness. We know it is easier to lay 
down rules than to practise them ; but let it be remembered for the encourage- 
ment of the teacher, that no situation affords him a better opportuni^ for the dis- 
cipline of his own mind, than the schoolroom ; and that, in learning to govern 
himself, he is taking the most effectual means to govern otlieis. 

Before concluding this report, we would call attention to one other point, — the 
utility of school district meeting, to promote the interests of our Public Schools. 
It may not perhaps be generaJly known, that such meetings have been held the 
past year in district No. 1, and, it is believed, with good effect Were such meet* 
mgs generally held for the purpose of inquiring into the wants of our schools, and 
of discussing and maturing plans for their improvement, before being submitted 
to the town, harmony of action would be secured, and hardly any measure of real 
utility fail of success. * * 

School CoBfMiTTEE. — Tliaddevs Clapp^ Robert Fb«e, Md Keniuy, John TVe^ 
tan, Mijah W. WWdngton, W. B. Trask. 



DOVER. 

Selections from Report. * * Judging of Normal Schools by the speci* 
men, which we have seen and enjoyed, we should form a favorable opinion. We 
thought well of them before. We are glad to have our good opinion thus con- 
firmed. We heartily wish them much success. We hope they may be instru- 
mental in furnishing teachers for our schools of higher qualifications than have 
been heretofore generally possessed. We commend highly the wisdom and pa- 
triotism of our Legislature for establishing and patronizing Normal Schools. * * 

We were glad to notice also, that the hladt-board hu been much more used 
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during the past winter than fdrm^ly. Much benefit resulted from it We rec- 
ommend the continued and increased use of it * * 

School Committee. — Ralph Sanger, Caimn Richarda. 



FOXBOROUGH. 

Selection from Report. * • Your committee would respectfully sug- 
gest to the town to consider whether it will not advance the interests of the schools 
to adopt a resolution like the following : — 

Ruolved, That the town's conmiittee be instructed to direct the studies of the 
scholars in the several Public Schools ; and that thev take special care to have all 
become thorough in the several branches prescribed by law, before they attend to 
others. 

Your committee are fully satisfied that the most profitable schools in the State 
are those in which the studies are regulated according to the spirit of this 
resolution. * * 

School Committee. — D, J. Poor^L W.FMier. 



FRANKLIN. 

Selectioit from Report. * * The question of the comparative value of 
male and female teachers has often been discussed. Without entering the arena 
of controversy, it is the opinion of your committee, from their observation, that, for 
summer schools especially, and for all where the scholars are small, female teach- 
ers are preferable. • * 

School Committee. — Tertius D. SouthworUi, WWcrd Fishery George W.Morse, 



MEDFIELD. 

SsLECTioirs FROM Report. * * Thls failure, your committee attribute to 
two causes ; first, to a want of energy and aptitude in governing, on the part of the 
instnicter ; and, secondly, to the insubordination and disorderly conduct of a few 
large 9cholarB, — ^men grown, and old enough to teach school themselves, — ^who, in- 
stead of cooperating with the master in his efibrts to preserve order, as might rea- 
sonably have been expected of them, took the lead in setting at nought his author- 
ity and trampling under foot the rules of the school, thus msgracing and injuring 
both themselves and others. * * 

When a teacher has intellectual life in himself, a fondness for his business 
amounting to enthusiasm, a real love and thirst for knowledge, he will be able to 
impart something of the same to his pupils. They will catch inspiration from his 
lips and from his eyes ; and, becoming truly interested in their studies, their prog- 
ress will be easy, sure and rapid. * * 

* * Theatrical exhibitions scarcely ever fail to have an injurious efiect upon 
a school. Whatever pains may be taken to prevent it, they will engross much of 
the time and thoughts of the pupils, and, by their superior attraction, render their 
other studies comparatively dull and uninteresting. They may be amusing to 
children, and even to grown people, but as they have no tendency to further the 
great end of education, but rather to hinder it, we think them decidedly objection- 
able. • • 

The children who enjoyed the advantages of this school have been, we cannot 
but feel, under blessed influences, and have received an impulse in learning, which 
they will remember with gratitude so long as they live. The closing examination 
was as beautifiil and penect as anything of the kind could possibly be ; and the 
countenances of the visiters, a ffoodly number of whom were present, showed that 
they experienced, as we did, a glow of delightful feeling on witnessing the ^e or- 
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der and diflcipline of the school, and hearing* these little ones read and recite with 
so much spirit, promptness and accuracy. Eveiy mother present most have felt her 
heart throb with pride and pleasure. * * 

A remarkable change for the better has taken place in the North District within 
a few years ; and from being one of the roughest, rudest and most backward of 
our schools, it now stands, in all respects, the first and foremost The present ad- 
vanced state of the school is owing, we think, to its having enjoyed, for three suc- 
cessive winters, the services of faiuful, energetic and skilM instructers ; showing, 
as all our experience in these matters does, that ** as is the teacher, so is the 
schooL" * * 

School Combottee. — Charles Bohiruon^ Warren Davis. 



MEDWAY. 

Selection from Report. * * Your committee would suggest the expedi- 
ency of prudential committees' attending the examination of teachers, in order to 
become satisfied themselves of tbeir quSifications. 

There has prevailed in years past, to a certain extent, a disposition, where a 
school has become too large for one teacher,— especially if the territory be large, — 
to divide the district and create a new, additional one. Your committee ^ve it as 
their opinion that, as a general principle, this is unwise policy. It diminishes the 
fund of each district, shortens the term of each school, and induces a disposition 
to economize beyond what is wise, by seeking cheap teachers. ** There is that scat- 
tereth," we are told, " and yet increaseth ; and there is that witholdeth more than 
is meet, but it tendeth to poverty." 

A better way the committee would recommend, viz. a division of the school into 
a primary and a higher branch, as has been done in some of the districts. The 
committee think they have witnessed the good results of such a division where it 
has taken place. * * 

School Committee. — IjuJOver BaHey^ David Sanford, Anson Daniels. 



MILTON. 

Selections from Report. * * In the eastern district, the whole number 
being more than one hundred and the average attendance over seventy, rendered 
a division of the school necessary ; and, in conformity with a recommendation of 
the committee, fifty of die younger children were placed under the charge of a fe- 
male and accommodated in a separate building. This arrangement was continued 
through the summer, and its beneficial influence, as exhibited at the September 
examination, was unquestionable. Since November, the schools have been united; 
and, in consequence, the previous high reputation has not been sustained. * * The 
committee therefore recommend a permanent division of the school as important 
to the comfort, health and improvement of the teacher and pupils. 

In this connection we would ofier a few suggestions for the consideration of 
the town, but more especially of parents and oAers directly interested. There is, 
among these children, a large number under the age of seven years, — a period 
with which, according to the observations of the most eminent men who have con- 
sidered the subject, the usual regulations of the schoolroom are incompatible. — 
These regulations must be enforced, in order that that degree of quiet may pre- 
vail which is essential to the successful application of the older scholars ; and, if 
enforced, they must inevitably subject those of tender years to the risk of very 
serious evils. They need, during this period, an almost total freedom from re- 
straint, with a constant change of position. The restlessness which we observe in 
them, so far from resembling the voluntary motions of adults, is a consequence of 
physical laws, which cannot be violated with impunity. The variety and Irrega- 
larity of movement attributed to levity or capnce, are the result of'^a provision of 
nature, as necessary to proper muscular development and general physical perfec- 
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tion 9B is food to our mutenuice or air to reBpiration. If confined for any length 
of time to a sitting posture, as is the case at school, while most of the muscles of 
the frame do not receive sufficient exercise for their development, an excessive 
amount of labor is required of a few, which may, and often does, terminate in pa- 
ralysis or unequal contractions. And as the bones now possess but little of that 
firmness which obtains in the adult state, various deformities ensue. That very 
common afiection, curvature of the spine, is believed by the highest medical au- 
thority to originate in this way. This disease, though comparatively unknown till 
within a few years, has produced an incalculable amount of corporeal and mental 
sufiering. Not to specify minutely its effects, while in one sex it often renders 
the performance of certain fimctions inconsistent with life, it accompanies its vic- 
tim of either with a painful consciousness of deformity, for which no advantages 
of station or intellect can compensate. But how harrowing must be the remorse 
of that parent whose ignorance, neglect or ambition has thus been visited upon his 
children. 

It happens, unfortun tely, that almost the only relief from the weariness of sit- 
ting upright, allowed in the schoolroom, is obtained by leaning the body forward 
and resting upon the arms. The inevitable tendency of this position is to bring 
forward the shoulders, contract and flatten the chest, thus diminishing its capacity, 
and consequently to impede the action and check the growth of the lungs. In a 
community where there exists so general a hereditary disposition to diseases of 
these organs, and where the climate is supposed to be peculiarly favorable to their 
ori^ and development, every exciting cause and every practice which may favor 
their action should be carefully avoided. The committee therefore recommend to 
parents and teachers to observe the habits of children in this respect, that while 
acquiring the rudiments of knowledge, they do not also lay the foundafions of fu- 
ture disease, — ^that, when they become active members of society, they may pos- 
sess that degree of health and consequent energy and endurance which are essen- 
tial to usefulness, and without which the highest mental culture is of but little 
value to its possessor or the community. 

The committee ask your attention to another danger arising from severe and 
long continued studv, to which young children are particularly exposed. Since 
the establishment of infant schools, instances of mental precocity have been com- 
mon in almost every neighborhood, and have created a general desire to urge 
children rapidly forward. The practice has, unhappily, been often countenanced 
by men whose education and general information caused their opinions to be re- 
spected and followed, but whose ignorance of human physiology rendered them, 
on this subject, the most unsafe guides. An idea has prevailed that, with proper 
training, the infant mind may make great literary attainments and grasp the most 
difficult scientific and religious truths, and that there exists no natural obstacle to 
such a consummation. Many a fond parent therefore wishes his child may be- 
come a prodigy, and every unfortimate possessor of a prodigy is an object of envy, 
while a right understanding of the matter would convert envy to commiseration. 
The absurdity of expecting the physical strength of the adult in childhood, is ap- 
parent ; but equally absurd is it to look for a corresponding degree of mentel 
power. It is of the highest importance that the danger of overworking the brain 
be understood by parents and teachers ; and especially should they avoid any en- 
couragement to precocity, which should rather be considered and treated as a 
symptom of a morbid condition of the brain, that, if not checked, may terminate in 
imbecility, idiocy, insanity, or death. * * 

The committee take this occasion to express their satisfaction at the introduc- 
tion of singing, which, in three of the schools, formed a part of the exercises at 
the last examination. Its utility has been ascertained by a tpal of several years 
in the schools in Boston, and of shorter periods in other places. To show its value 
as a most agreeable recreation, its refining influence upon manners, and its salu- 
tary effects upon the organs it calls into action, would exceed our limits. Its im- 
portance as an aid to reading, and the fact that it leads parents and others to visit 
the schools, thus creating a general interest in them, are a sufficient cause for its 
introduction into every district * * 

School Committee. — Simeon Palmar^ Jamta JiL Robbins, Samud W. Cozzens, 
Joseph Angier. 
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NEEDHAM. 

SEitECTioirs PBOM RspoBT. * * Yow Committee have been highly gratified 
with the success which has attended the introduction of mime into nearly all the 
schools of the town. A new bond seems to have been thus created between teach- 
ers and scholars, and invariably, good order and decorum have been conspicuous 
where music has taken the place of more boisterous recreations. It is recommend- 
ed that, where other religious services are not employed, a piece of sacred mugU 
should be adopted as the closing afternoon exercise of the schools. 

Impressed with the belief that benefit would result from an occasional meeting 
of teachers with the committee, early attention was given to the subject at the 
eommencement of the summer schools, and meetings were held as often as practi- 
cable during the summer season, and have been continued, with much advantage it 
18 believed, through the winter. The result produced has been an active spirit of 
emulation amongst the teachers, and those of less experience have endeavored to 
draw out the experience of their seniors, and to profit by it * • 

Your committee take pleasure in stating tha^ through the persevering exertions 
of a teacher of one of the winter schools, the inhabitants of the district contribut- 
ed, last fall, a sum sufficient to purchase a globe, a map of the United States, of 



the largest class, and other valuable school apparatus ; — a public-spirited act, weU 
worthy of imtation. • • 

School CoMMiTTEE.-^onaJk JVo^, DtxUr Wart^ Edgar K ffkUaker. 

QUINCY. 

Selections from Report. * * In the school at the Point an important 
change has been made the past year, by separating the younger children and put- 
ting Uiem under the care or a mistress. This change must be a great relief to 
the master, and cannot fail to be an advantage both to the older and to the younger 
scholars, who are thus kept distinct The centre and the south district schools 
are both of them suffering from the crowded state of their rooms, and from the 
mixing of children of a great variety of ages in the same school. • * The com- 
mittee beg leave to call the attention of the town to this subject They feel as- 
sured that nothing would contribute at present so much to the improvement of the 
larger schools in this town, as a judicious division of the children in them, and 
providing the younger scholars with separate instruction. * * 

School Committee. — Wm, P, LurUy Calvin WolcoUj EUsha Marshj John M. 
Gourgas. 



RANDOLPH. 

Selections from Report. • * In district No. 8, a school has been kept con- 
currently by a male and female teacher for twenty-nine weeks each. This ar- 
rangement has been effected by a division of the scholars, and committing the 
younger to the discipline and instruction of a female, and the older to thoseof a 
male teacher. The experience of two seasons has demonstrated its utility. It di- 
minishes the labor of the teachers, epables them better to arrange their scholars 
into classes, to devote more time to each class, and to go through with a course 
of more thorough instruction, by illustration and explanation of each lesson. 

In district No. 9, a school Has been kept twenty-one weeks in summer, and fif- 
teen in winter, by male teachers. The number of scholars in this district is too 
great for one teacher to have the care of. The school should be divided, as in 
No. 8. Were the inhabitants aware of the advantages of such a division, your 
committee presume that they would not delay making the necessary preparations, 
as the^ might thereby reap all the advantages they now seek for by maintaining, 
at no inconsiderable expense, a Private School. • * 

Another subject to which yovn committee think proper to call the attention of 
their feUow-citLzens, is the indifiference shown by them, to encourage the study of 
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histoiy, astronomy, mental and natural philosophy. It would seem from the small 
number of scholars who pay any attention to these studies, that they are held in 
no repute, as sources of knowledge or utility. This probably results from an opin- 
ion too prevalent, that after arrivmg at the age of fourteen or fifteen years, their 
children are too old to attend school This, however, is a great mistake. For if 
the scholar has not had more than common advantages for schooling, he will have 
done well if he has made himself a good reader, and master of geography, granw 
mar, the common rules of arithmetic, and a good chirography, at t^at age. His 
mind will then have arrived to that degree of maturity and vigor, which will ena- 
ble him to acquire a thorough knowledcre of these with much greater facility. An 
excuse is often made by parents, that they cannot afford to send their children to 
school after that age ; they must have them at home to work. To such it may be 
answered, that they must then teach their children not to complain of having no 
opportunity to obtain a ^ood school education, as they were compeUed to stay at 
home to labor, to fill their pockets, and to have their minds imprisoned in the dui^ 
seons of ignorance. The inevitable consequence of such a policy va to chaJB 
uieir childj^n down to an inferior station in life, and subject them to a dishearten- 
ing sense of inferiority to those whose parents had the good sense to place a 
higher value upon knowledge than upon dollars and cents. * * 

School Committee. — Aaron Prescott, Benjantn Ric\ard8, Eratius WdUa* 



ROXBURY. 

Selections from [Printed] Refort. The citizens of Roxbury have good 
reason to be gratified with the provision which they have made for public in- 
struction. There has been a great advance ^within the last ^ve years, in the 
interest felt by our community in this department of our municipal system. And 
there has been a corresponding advance in the character of our Common Schools. 
The increased appropriations, which the town has from year to year been pleased 
to make for purposes of education, have incited your committee to careful vigi- 
lance and fidelity in the discharge of their duty, and have enabled them to call 
into our service teachers of eminent competency ; — and to furnish the best facili- 
ties for the work of instruction. 

The tendency of all this has been, not only to make our schools hetkr, but to 
make them more popular. * * Since the standard of excellence in our Public 
Schools has been properly elevated, the truth of this remark has come to be felt 
by a larger proportion of our people. And the increase of attendants at our Pub- 
lic Schools has been recently much more than commensurate with the ratio of in- 
crease in our population. Parents have been withdrawing their children from pri- 
vate establishments, and committing them to our common nurseries of learmng. 
It is a remarkable fact, that in the westerly district and in this eastern section of 
the town, there are, (with the exception of an incipient boarding school at the 
^Roxbury Community,") at this time no Private Schools for boys, save those 
which may be called infant schools. * * Thus we see that there are in fact no 
Private Schools for boys within the limits of this town, which look to our own 
population for their pecuniary support, or which would continue to exist, if open 
only to the children of our own people. This fact tells at once the character of 
our Public Schools, and the hold which they have obtained upon the confidence 
of the community. 

And besides the increase which has accrued to our Public Schools by transfers 
from private ones, it cannot be doubted that some parents, — ^heretofore indifferent 
to the education of their children, and permitting them to " grow up like calves of 
the stall," — ^have been aroused to a sense of the value of public instruction, by 
the report of its excellence, now so widely felt and so often proclaimed. 

It may seem to some that this great increase of the number attending our Com- 
mon Schools is rather an occasion for regret, than satisfaction ; and that it were 
better that they who can afford it should maintain their children at Private 
Schools. " New schoolhouses would not then be needed, — additional teachers 
would not be every year required ; and consequently the public tax would be kept 
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fixmi angmeiitatioiL* Tour comimttee do not endorse these vieirs. We think it 
one of the brightest aspects of oar edocationil estiblishment, that oiir Public 
Schools are no longer regarded as in an invidious sense frtt schools, for them only 
who could attend no other, — but, in the best sense, Pxiblicy Omamn Schools, where 
the children of the rich and of the poor are equally fkvcuned in the opportunity to 
meet They thus ad^it themselves better to our political institutions ; and con> 
tribute to produce that community of principles and feeling which in the Aiture 
manhood of the rising generation will cause them to act with harmony in the ftd > 
filment of their civil duties. • • 

Any one of our citizens, who is a father of young children, may bless God that 
he lives in Rozbury, where facilities for education are so eminently good, and 
free. Henceforth he, whose child shall grow up among us in ignorance, is with- 
out excuse. He does not deserve the name of a citizen ; and should himself with 
his offspring, be subjected to guardianship. • • 

School Committee. — M, A. De Wolfe Howty Jofikua Seaoery Jama ^b$o% 
Geo, Putnam, Cornelius Cowing, Samuel K WaUey, Jr^ Caleb Parkery >. 



SHARON. 

Selections from Report. * * South School — ^Here a large and elegant 
map of the United States was purchased by the scholars, and also two doien of 
lamps for lighting up the schoolhouse for evening schools, which were held fre- 
quently. Nor were the morals and general deportment of the scholars less attend- 
ed to, or with less success, as all, who passed the schoolhouse, or met the schol- 
ars on the way, can bear witness. * * 

We have never known a school that has been habitually visited by the parents, 
but what was in a prosperous state. Do people employ a person for any other 
purpose, even to take care of cattle, without looking afler him ? Do Uiey trust to 
common report ? And if so, do they not call it gross negligence ? Porhaps some 
will say, it is tlie business of the committee to visit schoofi ; committees do visit* 
and see what is wanting, but they have not the care of the scholars at home, and 
cannot give that aid to the teacher, by correcting the habits and faults of scholars, 
that parents can. We trust, however, that some of the members of the district 
are examining the subject, and that the evil, whatever it may be, will be sought 
out and remedied. From the registers accurately kept, we learn that but three- 
quarters of all the scholars actually attended school ; or, in other words, that the 
absences amounted to one-fourth of the whole time ; which shows that one-fourth 
part of the time allowed for the cultivation of the minds of our children, and con- 
sequently the same proportional part of the school monev is squandered away b^ 
the irregular attendance of the scholars. Now we would ask, is it right ? is it 
wise ? mus to waste money and rob the child of instruction ? The absences, av- 
eraging the summer and winter schools, are about in the following proportion, viz., 
south district, six; north, seven; west, nine; east, sixteen ; centre, twenty-two ; 
and this shows very nearly the actual state of improvement in each school, and 
also the degree of interest manifested by parents in them. * * 

Early in the winter term, the committee procured the appointment of meetings 
in the several districts, at which, a lecture on Public Schools, kindly furnished by 
the Secretary of the Board of Education was read, and continued meeting were 
held in two of the districts, where extracts from the reports were read, with evi- 
dently good effects upon the teachers, and we trust, upon parents. All the teach- 
ers visited each other's schools, and conferred together, to mutual advantage, a 
practice highly recommended by the friends of educ9tion throughout the State. * * 

School Committee. — Lemuel D. Hewins, WtUiam IL Oay, Aiahel S, Drake* 



STOUGHTON. 

Selectiohs fkom Report. * * District No. 4, at the close of the ftinuner 
school, we found in a most deplorable condition ; but at the cloM of tb9 wiaicr 

21 
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teim it had regained its former standing. Thus we see that schools will decline 
under one teacher, but will prosper and flourish under another. This may be 
seen, too, in another district * * 

To Uie inhabitants of school district No. 1, your committee would suggest the 
propriety of dividing the school, and forming a primary school in anouer room. 
We believe that the benefits arising from such a course would be two-fold. 1st, 
the scholars would make greater proficiency in their studies ; and 2d, it would 
have a tendency to call out a greater number of scholars than usually attend 
school, and they would be much more regular in their attendance than under pres- 
ent circumstances. 

This course has been adopted in district No. 6, and the experiment has suc- 
ceeded admirably, even to their utmost expectations. * * 

School Cokmittee. — Samud Capen, Jr^ Jedtdiah Mams. 



WALPOLE. 

Selections from [Printed] Report. * • During the year the schools have 
exhibited, in general, a condition of progressive improvement We do not look 
for brilliant and strilung results of our labors. Our school system is a compli- 
cated machine, and requires the cooperation of parents and children, committees 
and teachers, — with the concurrence of favoring circumstances, — ^to produce its 
most desirable results ; and, if it be kept in healthy action, with a continual ten- 
demy totDords improvemerdj we have no reason to complain. But though we may 
not complain, yet no good citizen will be satisfied. Whether he regards educa- 
tion in its higher aspects as contributing to intellectual development and moral 
progress, or, in its lower character as an instrument of pecuniary advancement, he 
will feel bound to elevate its standard still higher, and to render its benefits still 
more difiusive. What has been done will be considered rather as an inducement 
to effort than a reason for satisfaction. We should think nothing done while so 
much remains to be done. To every person, who reflects upon the perilous nature 
of earthly discipline, it must be a cause of deep regret, that so many young men 
are annually sent into the pursuits of business with such a slender stock of liter- 
ary attainments, with such imperfect habits of mental application, and with such 
a low appreciation of moral influences upon the character. When we consider 
how much, success in life depends on taking a favorable direction at first, we per- 
ceive a powerful reason why our Common Schools should be rendered still more 
and more effectual, in duly preparing the young worthily to fulfil the duties and 
to sustain the responsibilities of life. And we urge their claims upon you by 
every consideration of parental affection, and by a regard to all the great interests 
of society, which are' hereafter to be entrusted to uiose who now frequent our 
Public Schools. * * 

The necessity of the cooperation of parents with teachers, has often been sug- 
gested in the annual reports of the committee ; but peculiar circumstances some- 
times show us its indispensableness. A difficulty occurred in the West school, 
the last winter, to which your committee feel bound to refer.' Complaints of inef- 
ficiency and incompetency, on the part of the teacher, were mad'e to the committee 
by two individuals of that district, accompanied by the wish that he might be 
removed. The committee examined the subject, in the presence of the teacher 
and one of the complainants, and were fully satisfied that no just cause for the 
complaint existed ; and that it aro^e in an unwise and unreasonable interference 
with the discipline of the school, on the part of the complainants, and from a 
wrong application of parental influence. The complaint was therefore dismissed, 
and the complainants appealed to the district, in which also they were unsuccess- 
ful. The whole conduct of the teacher, and especially the wisdom and discretion 
he exhibited in this affair, satisfied the committee, and the district generally, of 
his fitness for the place he held. Such occurrences show us the necessity of the 
cooperation of parents with teachers, to produce the highest beneficial results of 
the school. Parents should lend the whole weight of their influence to sustain 
the just authority of the teacher ; and should never speak of him but with that 
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respect for his office and character, that will secure for him the love and obedi- 
ence of their children. If parents join in all the petty complaints and imaginary 
grievances of the scholars, or indulge in harsh censures of the teacher in their 
presence, they do their utmost to undermine his just and legal authority, and to 
impsdr the value and diminish the usefulness of the school. * * 

School Committee. — ^Aaahd Bigdow^ J, M. Mariok, Palmer Morey. 



WEYMOUTH. 

SELECTiofTS FROM Report. * * The committee have made it a special ob- 
ject in visiting the schools to ascertain the qualifications of the teacher to govern 
his scholars. When they have noticed deficiencies in the method of instruction 
or government, they have referred to them in the presence of the school, or made 
them the subject of private conference with the teacher. They have insisted on 
having the schools in subjection to wholesome laws and regulations. * • Yet 
there have been some cases of failure in government, the last year, respecting 
which the committee were not fully satisfied, until it was too late to apply the 
remedy. And here it may be remarked, that, if parents would feel a special in- 
terest in the government of their children, and keep up a friendly acquaintance 
with the state of the schools, the committee might obtain essential information 
from such a source, as well as from personal observation in their monthly visits. 
If some eight or ten neighbors would visit their schools in company, and if these 
should be followed by another company in the course of two or three weeks, or 
more frequently, and so on through the year, the good which might be expected 
to accrue to the schools from such a series of visits would be a sufficient compen- 
sation for these ^ labors of love." It is recommended that the experiment be 
made the ensuing year. * • 

School Committee. — Joshua Emenfy Jr^ Ebenezer T. Learned, JSbmer W. 
Painey Benj, F. White. 



WRENTHAM. 

Selections from Report. * * With respect to the general appearance of 
the schools, we take great satisfaction in saying, it is good. Improvement is the 
order of the day. We have no knowledge of any school where this would not be 
true. The increased requisitions made upon teachers have imparted new life to 
them, and a corresponding animation to the pupils under their charge. Superficial 
teaching is, we trust, shortly to be numbered among the things that were. Our 
aim has constantly been to repress the desire of going over a lar^e extent of 
space, and to narrow the field of study. We look invariably to see now well the 
scholar has performed his work, and not how much he has done ; and we are 
pleased at the thoroughness of instruction now to be observed in our schools. 

And here we would observe, that the thorough manner of studying arithmetic 
is to be attributed, in a degree, to the use of black-boards. In a school where 
there are a dozen or more scholars in the study of arithmetic, by the use of black- 
boards the instructor can explain the same principle or the same sum to the whole 
twelve at the same time. And a visiting committee can also discover whether the 
instruction is accurate or not, and whether the scholar understands his arithmeti- 
cal processes. * * 

The registers kept by our teachers exhibit, in one column, the whole number of 
scholars belonging to each school, and in another column, the number who actu- 
ally attend from day to day and from week to week ; so that the regularity of 
attendance can be discovered at a single glance. This demonstrates the utility 
of the register, and the importance of carefully keeping a record which conveys 
to us so much information. We are induced to make this remark from the ftct, 
that some of our teachers are not sufficiently careful in keeping their registers. 
The register is the basis of all the statistics^ information we obtam respecting our 
schools. * * 
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Ai it respects school books, we have to regret a waat of umformity. It is not 
rare to find several kinds of reading books in the same school ; and pupils of equal 
capacity, coming thus provided wim different class books, lose the advantage of 
bemff associated in one class. There is also a great loss of time by the teacher. 

The same is true of books in other departments of study. Sometimes two sorts 
of spelling books are found in the same school, in which the same words are 
spelled dmerently. For instance, one author will spell the word ** public" with a 
fi^al A:, and another with a final c* So that the same school may present the phe- 
nomenon of different scholars spelling the same words differently. * * 

It IB important in our schools to have our books conform to each other, — ^that is, 
our reading and spelling books. Webster's Dictionary sanctions a pronunciation 
entirely diSerent from that which prevails in some of our reading books. And the 
New National Spelling Book, (conforming to the " modem orthography,") has a 
different spelling from the National Spellmg Book, which conforms to Walker's 
pronunciation. Now introduce, or rather suffer these books to remain all of them 
m our schools, and, which frequently happens, in the aame school, and some idea 
may be formed of the confusion of tongues at BabeL Indeed it is worse hert ; for 
it is to be presumed that, in that remarkable judo^ent, each new tongue had a 
standard of pronunciation to which it adhered. And though the several lan^ages 
were widely different from each other, yet each individual language undoin)tealy 
had some pretensions to uniformity. 

It can be seen, at one glance, what mischief is occasioned by such a mixture of 
different authors. Now, if the course which we reconunend be pursued, all this 
will be avoided. In the firstplace, the teacher, and, if convenient, the scholar, 
should have a dictionary. The dictionary which, in our opinion, is best suited to 
the purpose, is Worcester's Comprehensive Dictionary. * * 

We cannot forbear to make a suggestion respecting pupils' promiscuously and 
without regard to age or size, attending the same schooL In very small districts 
there is, perhaps, no help for it But if, in large districts, a division could be made 
between the large and small scholars, as \a done in the centre district, the benefit of 
such an arrangement to the children, both great and small, would more than com- 
pensate for the trouble and expense of a division. 

It has, in times past, been a frequent complaint that teachers neglected the 
small children. The complaint was undoubtedly well founded. The fact was, 
you had hired a teacher to give instruction in grammar, arithmetic and geography, 
and is it to be supposed that he would neglect these, for the sake of teaching 
0) 6, c ? But these elements, these a, 6, cs, must be taught If then, you would 
have them taught, if you would have justice done to all your children, separate 
them, the small from the great, and let the large scholars be free from the noise 
which the unavoidable motions and writhings of the little prisoners invariably oc- 
casion, — amotions and writhings caused by their three hours' torture and confine- 
ment to benches, perhaps where they cannot touch their feet to the floor. Sepa- 
rate them from die larger scholars and give them the necessary relaxation in 
school hours, and the litde fellows, instead of being tired of school, and full of 
pains and aches and perhaps injuries to the spine, will rejoice when the school 
Qour arrives. This might perhaps be better done, in some cases, by the imion of 
several neighboring districts, which would ensure a school all the year round with 
' suitable vacations, for the larger scholars, and allow a school for the smaller ones, 
to be kept in the respective districts thus uniting. And this Union School could 
be kept with the same money now raised for these respective districts, and still 
leave sufficient to employ a female teacher in each district for the smaller schol- 
ars. Were it not that it would extend this report to an unreasonable length, the 
statement above made might be mathematically demonstrated. * * 

Our schoolhouses, with some exceptions, we believe are in a tolerable condition. 
Of one of them it is said, it may be called a music-box with as much propriety as 
It schoolhouse, — ^the wind whistling treble through the crevices in its walls and 
floor, its seats squeaking tenor, and its writing-desks groaning bass, — ^giving a 
chance for eaxsh to whisper to his fellow without being heard by the teacher, who 
is under the necai»ity of straining his lungs to raise his voice above all this mu- 
aic * * 

* National with i, and New National with final c,— both by lame author, B. D. Emenatt. 
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All attempts to introduce the peculiar tenets of any sect or party must prove 
disastrous to the interests of the scholars. We do not mean to exclude the incul- 
cation of the general principles of morality. On the contrary, we would invite 
attention to them in every schooL But these, we apprehend, might be earnestly 
taught without permitting sectarian views to tinge them with the hue of any creed, 
or bend them into the support of any doctrine. We cannot therefore countenance 
any such attempts, and we sincerely hope that no occasion will be given for rep- 
rehension. * * 

School Committee. — lUisha IKsky Benjamin H, Davis, SiUu P, Fisher, Pres- 
ton Day, Samuel Warner, Jr. 



BRISTOL COUNTY. 



ATTLEBOROUGH. 

Selectioits from Report. * * We have endeavored to impress upon in- 
structers the too much neglected duty of regulating the conduct and manners of 
the scholars under their charge. The law makes it the duty of the instructor to 
teach " good behavior." The object of instruction should be, not merely to com- 
municate ideas and facts, — to store the minds of their pupils with knowledge, — 
but to develop, unfold, and discipline their intellectual and moral powers, — ^to 
train them to habits of application and industry, — ^to inspire them with a love of 
order and a sense of moral obligation, — and to fit them for the business and the 
duties of life, — ^in fine, to prepare them to become, in their turns, useful members 
of society, and good citizens of our republican government In this view of the 
object of a Common School education, there is a wide field opened for improve- 
ment * * 

A uniformity of school books has been effected in most of the districts during 
the past winter ; we hope that another year will not elapse before an entire uni- 
formity is established throughout the town. A wise economy and utility both 
concur in this measure. * * 

We regard the improved qualifications of teachers as the best means of improv- 
ing the adiools. On the fitness of the teacher more than on any other circum- 
stance depends the success of the schools. If the teacher is incompetent for the 
task ; if he has no genius for instructing ; the money expended on the school is 
wasted. On the selection of the teacher, then, prudential committees should be- 
stow the greatest attention and care. We rejoice that institutions are now estab- 
lished for the education of teachers themselves, specially devoted to preparing 
them for the important, the honorable, and the delicate task of instructing the 
rising generation. Surely, there is no sphere of duty, the faithful performance of 
which requires more special training, — ^more skill and discernment of character, of 
adaptation of means to the end, — scarcely one on which rests a greater responsi- 
bility ; none more productive of lasting influences, than that of the person to 
whom is committed the charge of forming the character and educating the minds 
of the youth of a nation. We trust that those institutions, by increasing the 
qualifications of teachers themselves from year to year, will be the means of im- 
proving our schools, and bringing them nearer to what they ought to be, in a coun- 
try like ours. * * 

School Committee. — John Dof^gett^ Jonathan Cranej J, B. M, BaUey, Reuben 
Morey, Draper Parmenter. 



BERKLEY. 

No Sezjectioit from Report. 

School Committee. — Thomas Andros, BarzSlai Crane, David Shove. 
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DARTMOUTH. 

Sei^ctions from Report. * * Your committee would call your attention to 
the advantages which would result frcm the union of contiguous school districts, 
where they are conveniently situated. In the south pait oi tne toii n, severa] oi the 
districts are admirably situated for such a union, — especially the two in the village 
of 'Padan-aram,' where there are scholars enough for three schools ; — two primary 
schools, to be taught by females, who are better calculated to instruct small schol- 
ars, and can be obtained at one third, or one half the cost of males ; and a school 
of a higher grade, for the benefit of the older scholars. Besides the great benefit 
to both classes, from separating the larger from the smaller, much more schooling 
might be had for the money now expended. It would support two female teachers 
the whole year, and a high school, six to eight months, and leave a small surplus, 
(allowing that the board and fuel are contributed as usual.) Besides, as neither of 
the schoolhouses will hold all the scholars, and the population is increasing, it 
would be economy for the two districts to unite, and build a house toffether, for 
the accommodation of the larger scholars, and reserve the old schoolnouses for 
primary schools, rather than build ttoo new schoolhouses, which they must other- 
wise soon da * * 

Your committee would urge upon the town, the paramount imports nce.of sup- 
plying the schools with thoroughly qualified and efficient teachers. They should 
not only have made the requisite literary attainments, but they should be apt to 
teach, which is of the first importance ; they should love their occupation ; be fond 
of children ; have a thorough knowledge of the human passions, and peHect con- 
trol over their own ; be able to maintain good discipline, and be of irreproachable 
morals. But this is no place, were there time, to describe a perfect teacher. The 
object is to urge upon you the necessity of seeing to it, that no teachers bo allowed 
to commence Uieir schools till the committee have tested their qualifications, and 
furnished certificates of approval. Your committee are tlms strenuous on this 
point, because some schools are put in operation, every year, weeks before the 
committee have notice of the fact. It would be exceedinglv useful for every pru- 
dential committee man to furnish himself with the school law, as it would facili- 
tate the discharge of his duties, as well as save the general committee much 
trouble and vexation, and enable them to act more in accordance with the law, 
and much more to the advantage of the schools. It may not be amiss to suggest, 
that it would be well for future committees, both prudential and general, to meet 
together at an early period afler their election, and agree upon a course of meas- 
ures for the year.* * * 

School Committee. — haac R, Giffordj Bicketson Slocum, Franeia D, Bartlett, 



DIGHTON. 

No Selection from Report. 

School Committee. — Samud fFcdker, CharUs Talhot, Charles H, Green. 



EASTON. 

Selections from Report. * * From the facts here presented it appears, 
that more than one quarter of all the inliabitantB of the town are in our scnools. 
They are here during the most susceptible period of their lives, and for tlie most 
important of all purposes, an education. The impressions that they here receive 
are, in a great degree, to fit or to unfit them for the discharge of the duties of sub- 
sequent l3e. How essential then that our instructers, our schoolhouses, and eveiy 
thing connected with our schools, should be such as to impart nothing but pure and 
holy impressions. The scholars who are now in our schools are in a few vears to 
become the citizens who are to manage the State and Nation. If we would have the 
latter honestlv and intelligently governed, we must liberally support and eflliciently 
manage the former. And in order they should have this support and management, 
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it is necessaiy that means should he provided. The average amount of money 
raised in the State is nearly 75 cents per inhabitant In this town, it is not 50 
cents. Is there any reason why we should pay less than others ? We pay annu- 
ally near two thousand dollars for the support of paupers and criminals ; and shall 
we be unwilling to raise a few dollars, that this crime and pauperism may be pre- 
vented ? Is it not better that our citizens should be held to duty by intelligence 
and moral training, than by courts, fetters and prison walls ? * * 

School Cobimittee. — Oliver Jknitiy Jr^ Cdkb Swan^ Luther iSiddon, 



PAIRHAVEN. 

Selections from Report. * * Within a few months pest, considerable 
attention to this subject of visiting the schools has been excited, by the establish- 
ment of associations in the different parts of the town, whose object it is to ac- 
quire and diffuse, by means of discussions, lectures and otherwise, information con- 
cerning the Common Schools and the best means of improving them ; the mem- 
bers of which have resolved, among other things, to be themselves Jrequent visiters 
of the schools. Here is the beginning of a reform, — a manifestation of interest in 
the schools on the part of a few which, it is to be hoped, will eventually pervade 
the town and become a common sentiment • • 

Union Districts. — Good schools, with competent teachers, may be established by 
a judicious union of districts, at a much less annual expense than wOl be required 
to put them in efficient condition by any other means which the committee have 
been able to devise. 

If the districts throughout the town can be so grouped together that one school- 
house can be made to accommodate three or four of them together, with a winter 
school for the oldest scholars, leaving all the younger children to be taught during 
the summer in the present district schoolhouses, good winter schools of four 
months each may be had in all parts of the town, and funds enough be left to sop- 
ply summer schools, of from five to six months each, in every district in town, at 
an annual tax but little greater than that which has been raised for several years 
past For illustration, suppose a schoolhouse to be located in the most convenient 
place to accommodate the three districts at the eastward of the lower village, — dis- 
tricts 14, 15 and 16. The amount of money apportioned to each of these districts, 
the last year, was as follows : to district 14, $111 75 ; to district 15? $96 87 ; and to 
district 16, $116 72; — ^making toother $325 34. The average price paid to good 
female teachers in these districts is about $12 per month. It would require, there- 
fore, $180 to supply a competent female teacher to each of these districts from the 
first of May to the first of October. One hundred and eighty dollars subtracted 
from the whole amount apportioned to these districts, will leave $145 34 for the 
central winter school. For this sum, a competent master may be obtained to teach 
from the first of November to the first of March, or four months, with a balance 
ieft In this way, each of these districts, which have hitherto been able to keep 
their schools but about three months in summer, and about the same length of time 
in winter, with a constant risk of having incompetent teachers, would be supplied 
with good schools for five months in sunmier and four months in winter ; and this 
upon the supposition that the town shall raise by tax no larger sum than it did the 
last year. Other districts in town may be grouped in the same way, and it is sup- 
posed that four or ^ve schoolhouses, if properly located, would be sufficient to ac- 
commodate the whole town. It is proposed that the houses for the central schools 
should be built by the town, and be under its control as town schoolhouses. * * 

School Committee. — Sam, Saivyer, It W. Dexter, Wm, Payson, 



FALL RIVER. 

Selections from [Printed] Report. * * It is vain to think of engaging 
and retaining f^d instructors, without paying them a liberal salary ; accomplished 
teachers are m demand throughout the country, and can command good wages. 
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Towns and cities where Public Schools are supported with a liberal hand, wiU al- 
ways secure teachers of the first order. The compensation paid to our female 
teachers, particularly, is altogether too small. They receive but $3 50 per week, 
while fenLile instructers in the primary schools in Providence, receive $5 ; and yet, 
there is no more required of them than is required of teachers in the schools in 
this town. The coomiittee recommend an increase of their salary, for several 
reasons: — 1st Because it is justly due to them, for the labor which they perform. 
2d. Unless we pay as large wag^es as are paid in other places, we must expect to 
have inferior teachers. 3d. A liberal salary will act as a very strong inducement 
to young persons to qualify themselves for the profession of teacMng, while it 
would serve to excite a livelier interest among those already employed, by creat- 
ing a species of emulation, quickened into healthful action by the fear of being 
obliged to give place to a more competent or a more industrious teacher. Teach- 
ers now have but little fear of losing their places, for they know fuU well, that 
they can readily obtain employment at other occupations, wbere their emoluments 
will be larger than they now are. These remarks apply, in some degree, also, to 
the instructers of the Grammar Schools. 

It must be evident to all, who are acquainted with the present condition of the 
schools in this town, that a larger appropriation for their support is necessary, in 
order that they may become all that they ought to be. Besides this, in some dis- 
tricts, there is a manifest inequality in the distribution of the money. While one 
district receives $1428, another receives only $51 17, a sum, scarcely sufficient, 
to maintain a school six weeks out of fifly-twa It is true, that this district is 
small, containing but a few scholars, and so situated, that it cannot conveniently 
be annexed to any other ; but the local situation of these children is their misfor- 
tune, rather than their fault Another district receives but $58, another $74, 
another $78, and another $83. The committee respectfully suggest, whether it 
would not be an act of justice on the part of the town, to make special appropri- 
ations to small districts, so that no district shall receive less than $100 for the 
purposes of maintaining a Public SchooL * * 

The statute of the State requires, that the general school committee shall make 
a detailed report to the town, of the condition of all the schools under their gen- 
eral supervision. Those who are taxed to support Public Schools, have a right 
to know how their money is expended, and what is the character of the schools 
which they are required to maintain. The committee are but the agents employ- 
ed by the town to take the agency of Common School education, and the employ- 
er ought to be made acquainted with all that appertains to his interests, in respect 
to this agency. What the committee know as to the schools, the town ought to 
know. If the committee know that which is favorable, of any particular school, 
it may not be any credit to them, and on the other hand, if what they know of 
another school is unfavorable, it may not be any fault of theirs ; — so that, in mak- 
ing a report of the condition of the several schools, they hope to escape the cen- 
sure of being partial or prejudiced, in canlidly giving their opinions, so far as 
these opinions are founded upon facts that have come within their knowledge. • * 

The law enacted sometime since, requiring childien to attend school at least 
three months in every yeir, has been litde better than a dead letter. A law pass- 
ed by the Legislature a few weeks since, making it the duty of the general school 
committee to prosecute any violations of the act to which we have alluded, seems 
to have had a good effect upon the employers ; for since the passage of that law, 
there has been an addition of about 120 scholars to the Public Schools in the vil- 
lage. Many of these have not attended school for more than a year, — some of 
them have not been at school in two years. At the annual examination, last week, 
the committee met with four scholars, who had not attended any school for about 
three years. One of these was fifteen years of age, another twelve, another ten. 
Another scholar, sixteen years of age, had not attended school but about six 
months, in the last four years. 

Irregularity and tardiness on the part of the scholars has been an evil loudly 
and Ion? complained of. To remedy this defect in our Common Schools, the 
committee established certain regulations. As was to be expected, some approv- 
ed and some disapproved them. Some thought their tendency would be to de- 
prive children of the benefits of Public Schools, while others entertained the op* 

22 
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poeite opinion. There is no way to settle this question, but by facts. If theli ef- 
fect has been, on the whole, to cut off children from the benefits of their share in 
the school fund, then they ought to be repealed ; but if their effect has been to 
educate mort children, more h/yurs, than were educated under the old system, then 
it is but just, to the rising generation, that they should be sustained. With a 
view of ascertaining the facts in the case, your committee applied to the teachers 
of the grammar schools, where these rules had been enforced, to give them a 
statement of the average attendance of scholars, compared with last year, — ^to- 
gether with their opinion of the utility of the regulations. 

In district No. 2, Mr. Borden reports, that for ten weeks, next succeeding Christ- 
mas, in the winter of 1840-41, the average number of registered scholars was 84, — 
average attendance 48, — average daily absence 36. Taking the correspondiiig 
weeks in the winter of 1841-42, the average number of registered scholars was 
79, — average attendance 57, — average daily absence 22. In other words, there 
was an average attendance of 9 more scholars every day, under the new regula- 
tions, than under the old, — while the number of scholars belonging to the school, 
was not so many by 5. * * 

No. 1. — ^Mr. Aldrich reports, that he has compared the registers of 1840-41, 
with those of 1841-42, and finds that during the winter of 1840-41, the average 
registered number of scholars for twelve weeks, was 60 7-8 per week, — ^the aver- 
age weekly attendance 43 1-4, — showing an average daily absence of 17 schol- 
ars. During the winter of 1841-42, taking the corresponding weeks, the average 
registered number of scholars per week was 54 7-12. During the same time the 
average weekly attendance was 42 7-12, — ^the average absences but 12. It will 
be seen by the above statement, that the re^tered scholars are 6 less this year, 
while the attendance has been the same withm a fraction, there being a difference 
of only 2-3 of a pupil per week. * * Mr. Aldrich in his report to the committee 
says : ''Allow me, before I dismiss the subject, to say a word or two in relation 
to the general effect of the school regulations on my school. While they have 
not effected all that is desirable, still they contributed in no small degree to some 
important results, one of which is a prompt attendance at the hour of opening 
school ; we are now able to commence school in season, without continual inter- 
ruptions, for an hour, as formerly, with tardy pupils coming in. 

" There was another evil of great magnitude, which is almost entirely remedied 
by the operation of these rules. Many were in the habit of absenting them- 
selves from school without the consent, or knowledge even, of their parents, 
and sometimes running wild in this way, for days in succession, before being de- 
tected ; but by the salutary influence of these regulations, this habit is almost un- 
known, now, in our little community, and the boys are becoming more true to 
themselves and their interests. Thus I might detail other evils, which have been 
mitigated, or remedied by your code of regulations I will simply say, that it 
seems to me, could the rules which you have adopted be more cordially sustained, 
by the parents generally, they could not fail of being crowned with the happiest 
results." 

No. 12. — Mr Gilbert, in his report to the committee, says, that during the win- 
ter of 1840-41, the number of registered scholars in fourteen weeks was 60 2-14, 
— ^average daily attendance 55 8-14. Average number of registered scholars for 
the corresponding weeks in 1841-42, was 90 4-14, — average daily attendance 75 
8-14. From this average it will be seen, that with the same number registered, 
tliere has been an increased daily attendance of twenty. In addition to this in- 
creased (Attendance, punctuality has been secured, and the exercises of the school 
have not been interrupted, by tardy scholars, during the first hour of each session. 
This, says Mr. Gilbert, has been effected.by enforcing the rules and regulations 
adopted by the general school committee. 

No. 11. — Mr. Lyon, in his report says, that the average number registered in 
the winter of 1840-41, was 84, — the average attendance for the same time was 
56. In consequence of two schools being united in one, the average number 
registered in 1841-4^, was 118 1-2, — average attendance for the same time, 93. 
In 1840-41, the average daily absences from 84 scholars was 28 ; in 1841-42, 
from 118 it was only 25. We see by the above statistics, from 118 scholars 
belonging to the school, there have been 3 less absences per day, under the 
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Tegnlatkiiis of tiie comnuttee, than there were last year from 84; and what- 
ever cius^ miy have agisted to briiig about this great change, I have no doubt, 
says Mr. L^ that the pnncipal and most efficient has been the enfcupcement of the 
roles of the general school committee. In addition to the increased average at- 
tendance, we have gained much by the punctuality of scholars. In the winter of 
1810, out of 84 registered, I have commenced school exercises with but 20 schol- 
ars, and at the close of the session have had 70 present. * * 

School Committee.— Georpe M, BandaXL WUlxwn H. A. Owy, John M. 
Smith, EUis Gijord. 



FREETOWN. 

SsiiECTioNB FROM Report. * * YouT Committee would state, and they 
sincerely wish, the subject may be hereafler duly considered, that one of 
the greatest impediments to the progress of the schools, is a want of obedi- 
ence and subordination in the scholars, and it frequently arises from a want of 
cooperation of parents with the teachers, in their endeavors to establish and main- 
tain good order and government A celebrated instructer of antiquity used to 
say, that the whole business of managing a large school, and training his pupils 
to learning and virtue, was nothing in comparison with the trouble given by dis- 
contented parents. * * 

School Committee. — Thomas Bump, Charhs Ji. MwUm, Joatph B. ffetwer. 



MANSFIELD. 

No Selection from Report. 

School Committee. — Jacob Deane, William F» Perry, MorUmar Bktke, James 
Im Stone^ Otis Sweet, Jr. 



NEW BEDFORD. 

Selection from [Printed] Report. * * The grammar school has, as here- 
tofore, been the means of imparting the elements of a sound and thorough educa- 
tion to such of our children as have been connected with it It has as usual, sent 
out two classes within the year, all whose members we believe, were as well qual- 
ified to enter on the business of ]ife as. they could have been, had they received 
their education at any academy in the State. In view of what this school is 
doing for our children, and its influence, direct and indirect, upon the other 
schools, its importance as a part of our school system can hardly be overrated. * ^ 

School Committee. — WUliam H* Ttwlor, J, H. W, Page, Henry H, CrcmOf 
WinL T, Hawes, F, D, Lincoln, P, G. Seabvry, Francis Baker, J, A Congaim, 
Geo, W, Baker, I/uther G, Hewins, Horatio A» Kempton, 



NORTON. 

Selections from Report. * * In regard to the general character and con- 
dition of the schools throughout the town at the present time, in comparison with 
past years, we think we hazard nothing in saying that they are miuh imrroved. 
This might be expected in some measure from Sie growing interest which all 
seem to feel in the cause of education. • * 

The schools have exhibited a sober, business-like, substantial character, with 
less of that external display in which many schools in former times were accus- 
tomed to pride themselves. All the schools in town are, therefore, in a« good a 
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condition, to say the least, as they appear to be ; and the improvement which they 
have manifested, is svbstantial, and not factUious. * * 

We would suggest the expediency to parents and teachers, of continuing the 
pupils on the simpler parts of tlieir education, until they are prepared to go for^ 
ward. Children are impatient to get into the first-class books, and into the first 
classes, and it is a laudable ambition in parents to wish that they may rise and 
rank with the first ; — ^but really, it has often been disheartening to the school com- 
mittee, to see boys and girls endeavoring, for example, to read in reading books, 
designed, perhaps, for the highest classes of higher schools. They perform their 
task, they plod through their lesson, but they often know not the meaning of a 
solitaiy sentence. The time is not merely thrown away, it is worse than that A 
decided injury thereby results to the children in various ways. A habit of care- 
lessness is produced, which may characterize the individual in other things also, 
and in after-life. The irjnd is deceived into the belief of attainments never made. 
The spring-time of life goes by without making those necessary attainments that 
never will be made afterwards, — ^the want of which will almost unavoidably sub- 
ject us sooner or later to disgrace. * * 

If all parents should see to it that their children are regularly and punctually 
sent to school, they may rest assured that the value of our "Public Schools would 
be enhanced manifold. If theif feel that the schools are important, their children 
will feel so too. If they sustain and encourage the teacher, the children will feel 
that he is worthy of their respect If they uphold his discipline, their children 
will be likely to submit to it cheerftiUy. When, therefore, the parents of a dis- 
trict say they have, or have not a good school, they may properly be asked, how 
far they themselves may be commended or blamed for what it is. * * 

School Committee. — C. fV. Mlen^ W. P, THlden, Jilmond Tveker. 



PAWTUCKET. 

Selection from [Printed] Report. * • Nor do your committee see that 
any class of the community can oppose this arrangement The capitalists are cer- 
tainly benefited by the increase of intellectual and moral improvement Suppose 
they have no children to educate, or suppose they are able to educate them at 
boarding schools, or suppose their children have grown into manhood, — ^have they 
no interest in the welfare and well-being of the community around them ? Do 
they live for themselves alone ? Have tney no higher motive of action than that 
sordid, selfish one, which seeks one's own wealth to the exclusion of all things else ? 

But even upon this principle, there is, in the mind of your committee, a sufficient 
inducement to action ; for who does not know that the value of property in any 
locality is increased in a direct ratio with the increase of intellectual and moral 
improvement ? Is it not true that tlie certainty of receiving returns upon leased 
property depends upon the intelligence of the lessee ? 

And is it not equally true, that the value of real or personal estate becomes 
greatly enhanced, in any locality, when the intellectual and moral standard of its 
community becomes elevated ? Hence we infer that the capitalist has every in- 
ducement to promote the growth and elevation of Common Schools. 

But there is another class of citizens who are dependent principally, and in 
many instances entirely, upon the Common Schools for the education of their 
children. It is for the benefit of this class that the Common Schools were more 
particularly founded. Probably nine-tenths of our population have no otlier means 
of education. How important, then, that the character of the Free Schools should 
be elevated ! And what excuse is there for those who are (mainly) thus dependent, 
for not using their every eflTort for their elevation ? To the mechanic and opera- 
tive this subject presents itself with double force. The ignorance or intelligence 
of your children depends upon you, and you are accountable for it * * 

School Committee. — B. Carpentetf D, Carpenter^ A, K Davenport, 
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RAYNHAM. 

Sejlections from Report. * * We regret to say, that, in several families in 
town, the parents do not send their children to school at all ; and, in some in- 
stances, the exertions of those officers whose duty it is to use tlieir endeavors that 
these children should attend school, have almost wholly failed. The parents, 
generaUy ignorant or vicious or both, appear to feel no interest in the education 
of their children. 

We are sometimes told that all this legislating, choosing committees, examining 
teachers, and making reports, does no good and makes much expense, — that our 
schools are no better, nor as good, as formerly. We have not stated these objec- 
tions of certain fault-finding persons for the purpose of answering or trying to re- 
fute them ; but we would ask these persons what they know of our schools ? Have 
they ever been into them, even at the closing examinations ? Do they endeavor 
to cooperate with their teacher, or render him any assistance in any way ? We 
do not expect them to cooperate with the committee, because they suppose com- 
mittees useless ; but we do suppose that, if they would do all they are able to 
promote the prosperity and the usefulness of our schools, instead of finding fault 
with others, they might be more useful to others and support quite as good a 
reputation, as good members of society, as they now do. 

We do not mean to draw any comparison between our schools now and formerly ; 
but one practice, which formerly existed to a great extent, is now almost entirely 
done away. On the day of examination, at Bie close of the school, it was com- 
mon, twenty-five years ago, to see the schoolhouse filled. Parents, older brothers 
and sisters, friends, teachers and scholars from other schools, filled the house oilen 
to overflowing. Now, scarce a parent is present ; no wide circle of chairs fills the 
unoccupied space, — one chair, perhaps, besides the teacher's, is provided, if two 
of the committee should be present; and if the scholars can get through the ex- 
amination without any great mistake, thev are satisfied. 

It is generally known that public speakers cannot speak well without an au- 
dience ; or, that they are interested in their subject in proportion to the number of 
attentive hearers. Now, on the day of examination, the scholars are somewhat in 
the position of a public speaker, for the committee and others who come to hear 
the school examined, are their audience. And how can the scholars feel very 
much interested in their performances, unless they have hearers ? And how can 
they feel very much interested during the school in preparing for this day, when 
they know they shall have very few to hear them perform ? * * 

We would recommend, and even urge, that the parents in some one district, at 
least, would, by way of experiment, visit their school oflen, become acquainted 
with the teacher, — speak of the school oflen, of its usefulness and importance, in 
presence of their children, and let them know that they are looking forward to tlie 
closing examination with high expectations and deep interest, — and in every way 
giving the children, their teacher, and each other to understand that they feel a 
deep interest in the school, and a firm conviction of the important use of their own 
exertions in its advancement If, after two or three years' trial, the experiment 
fails, and the school is not improved, we will promise to say no more on the sub- 
ject * * 

School Committee. — Wm. Snow, Enoch King, Francis C. Andretos, Godfrey 
Robinson. 



REHOBOTH. 

Selection from Report. * * The amount of money expended would, ac- 
cording to the plan now suggested, greatly prolong the schools, and probably result 
in greater benefit to all concerned. In small schools, there must of course be 
smdl classes. In these, it is far more difficult to incite a spirit of study than in 
larger classes. It requires no more time frequently to hear eight, ten or twelve 
recite together and ample justice be done to each, than it does to hear one third 
of that number. And more than this, the dull and inattentive scholar feels that 
he has less apology for his inattention when reciting with ten studious scholars, 
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than when he is reciting his task alone, or with only one or two more like himself. 
In the one case, it is a dull business ; in the other, intellect awakens intellect 

Your committee are of opinion that nothing is gained by small schools. On the 
other hand, there is much loss, — ^loss in the additional expense for instruction, for 
board of teachers, for fuel, for the erection and repair of more schoolhouses than 
are needed, and great loss too in the result of the operation of the schools. * * 

School Committee. — .^isaph L, Bliss, Raymond H. Burr, Ira W. Carpenter, 



SEEKONK. 

Selections from Report. * * The committee have been gratified to 
witness a good degree of readiness, on the part of the parents and guardians, to 
cooperate with the teachers, and to aid them in their arduous duties. Those trifling 
murmurs and complaints, which are so oflen preferred by the pupils against the 
most faithful teachers, have, in most instances, been promptly and judiciously re- 
buked by the parents. * • 

In the government of the schools, your committee have reconmiended to the 
teachers the importance of practising the great law of kindness, rather than the 
iron rule of force ; and, as a general rule, Uiey are unequivocally of opinion, that 
the best order has prevailed in those schools where kindness and mercy, rather 
than austerity, have had the most predominant sway. 

Much to the credit and honor of the youth of the town, your committee have 
gpreat pleasure in stating, that the general order and harmony, so essential to study 
and reflection, have in no case been disturbed by insurrection or rebellion. 

In this respect, as in many others, the schools have presented a happy contrast 
when compared with those of some former years. * * 

In view of the fact that our system of education is not yet what it ought to be,x 
and also of the universally admitted fact, that there is a deficiency of competent 
and experienced teachers among us, the undersigned are decidedly of opinion that 
the Legislature have exercised a wise discretion in making suitable appropriations 
for the continuance of the Normal Schools. * * 

Public opinion has grown stronger and stronger in support of these institutions, 
till the time has arrived when their opponents are converted into fiiends, and men 
of all parties equally unite in commending them to the patronage of every philan- 
thropist in the State. 

All admit that it requires great skill and experience to know how to teach well ; 
and is it not as essential to have an education, to have experience, or to serve an 
apprenticeship in some way to the business of school-teaching, as it is for the law- 
yer to serve an apprenticeship to know how to make a writ ; for the mechanic, to 
know how to make a hat, a shoe, a coat or a nail ; or for the physician even, in or- 
der that he may know how to administer to the " thousand ills which flesh is heir 
to?" 

In a word, will any one seriously contend that it requires more apprenticeship, 
more real knowledge, judgment, or education, to be competent to serve the public 
in any of the professions or trades mentioned, than it requires to educate the mind, 
the immortal mind, so as to bring out and to develop all the powers of the 
soul?" * * 

School Committee. — Johnson Gardner j T. W. AspinwaSL 



SOMERSET. 

Selection from Report. * * The committee are aware that there are those 
who contribute largely towards the expenses of the town, who have no direct in- 
terest in the schools, further than they tend to diffuse that general information^ 
and to inculcate those precepts of morality, that form the basis of good society. 
But to them, as well as to those more immediately interested, they would say, 
Deal not too sparingly ; while you consider the burden of a tax, consider also the 
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impartance of impaiting to all the children of the town, that share of intdli^jtenee 
and general infonnatioD that shall fit them to enter upon the concerns of life, and 
to diflchaige the important duties of faithful and useful citizens. 

School Committee. — WhiaUm Luthar, jBety. G. Chacty Danxd WUbouTy Jr. 



SWANSEY. 
No Selectioit from Report. 
School Committee. — John E, Gny, Benj, H. ChanXj Wnu H, DraMifL 



TAUNTON. 

Selections from [Printed] Report. * * There have been built in this 
town, within a few years, six new schoolhouses, and a number of others have been 
enlarged and repaired, so that in the districts where these are situated, suitable 
schoolrooms are provided. The schoolhouse in district No. 1, in this village, is 
perhaps the most objectionable of any in town, especially in its location. This is 
calculated materially to affect the health of the scholars, more particularly in sum- 
mer, when this school has usually been taught It will be seen, by the table, that 
the number of persons in this district, between the a^es of four and twenty-one, is 
four hundred and eighty-nine, and their proportion of money $415, about one tenth 
of the whole ; and all the provision made by this district for the expenditure of 
this sum, and the accommodation of this numerous class of persons, is two small 
rooins, about twenty feet square and nine feet high, — not a very suitable place for 
physical or intellectual development * * 

I>istricts Nos. 23, 24, 25 and 26, contain each but few scholars, and lie contigu- 
ous to each other in the southeasterly part of the town. The centre of each, from 
the conmion centre of all, is not far from one mile, and since these districts were 
established, new roads have been laid out, so as to make this common centre easily 
accessible ; and as each of these small districts, according to the present method 
of distribution, receives an equal share of one half of the public money, with the 
most numerous district, it would seem that by a union of tliese schools, in part or 
wholly, their portion of tlie town's money might be expended with greater econ- 
omy, and with increased benefit to the scholars. Bv this arrangement, the means 
of public instruction there enjoyed would be equal to those in any part of the 
town, and relieve them from one great difficulty, which they now experience by 
living remote from the village. * * 

The relative rank of the different schools varies from time to time with the in- 
terest which parents take in them. The best and most forward school in town, 
that in district No. 26, possesses no advantages over any other, except in the com- 
bined efforts of the members to make it useml. 

The Public Schools, in this village, are not in so good condition as the gener- 
ality of those out of it This is attributable in a great measure to the influence 
of Private Schools and the academy. Many parents, who feel great interest in 
the education of their children, and who, from their position in society, might con- 
tribute more than others to elevate the character of these Public Schools, and in- 
crease their usefulness, do not now, apparently, manifest the least regard for them. 
Whereas, in districts remote from the village, these are the only schools, and all 
who live in the district contribute their interest to promote their welfare. Hero 
meet, with equal privileges, the sons of penury and the sons of opulence, for the 
acquisition of that knowledge, and the establishment of those principles, which 
are to regulate their conduct in the discharore of the duties that are the test of a 
moral and enlightened character. * * The rules that are inculcated and estab- 
lished to regulate the conduct of scholars towards each other, will be as naturally 
applied in after-life, as the rules of arithmetic in the calculation of nombers, and 
not anfrequendy with as maeh profit Were we to refer to the early history of 
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those persons, in this section of our country, who have been the greatest benefac- 
tors in every department of society, it would be found that they received much of 
their early education, and mental and social discipline, from our Free Schools. 
How often, on the other hand, are those to be found, upon whose early education 
the greatest parental care and solicitude were bestowed, and the wisest theories 
inculcated ; yet, not possessing the necessary practical knowledge, and the true 
spirit of the brotherhood of man, they do comparatively little good to the commu- 
nity of which they form a part 

In the present condition of this town, and especially of this village, is it not 
desirable to have good citizens from other places settle among us, and for ours to 
remain ? And what stronger inducements, even on pecuniary considerations, can 
be presented, than the establishment of well regulated schools ? Is not a desire 
to educate one's children one important test of good citizenship ? and will not the 
facilities for education be taken into account in selecting a place of residence ? 
The cost of instruction at Private Schools and academies is no small item, even 
with men of ordinary estates. Suppose, for instance, there are six scholars in 
a family ; their tuition would be from three to five dollars, say four dollars, per 
quarter. This would be ninety-six dollars per annum. Who would not regard 
this expenditure in the choice of an abiding place ? But there are other consid- 
erations than those of a pecuniary nature. When Public Schools are well regu- 
lated, they impart a wholesome influence to the whole community of children. 
No one, under such circumstances, needs fear the example of his neighbor's child- 
ren ; for equally good precepts are enforced upon alL The lessons taught from 
books, are but a part of education. The lessons inculcated in the sports of child- 
ren are of equal importance, as, sooner or later, all members of a community must 
have something to do with each other ; and is it not desirable that a preparation 
for this conflict with the world's fortune should be obtained while the child is 
young, under the care of his parents, and before his evil propensities are strength- 
ened with his physical strength, and by that want of discipline of which his com- 
parative seclusion has deprived him ? * * 

That provision of the law of the Commonwealth, which prohibits tlie employ- 
ment of any child under the age of fifteen years, in any manufacturing establish- 
ment, who has not attended a day school at least three months, in the year pre- 
ceding such employment, is so much in accordance with parental aflfection, and 
the true spirit of benevolence and patriotism, that it would seem an unnecessary 
enactment ; yet, notwithstanding these considerations, your committee have been 
informed that there are parents and manufacturers in this town, who disregard 
these enactments and the dictates of humanity upon which they are founded, and 
that a number of children, under that age, are required to labor in the manufacto- 
ries, year after year, without the privilege of the short respite which this law re- 
quires. What can be expected of children, who, at this early age, are not allowed 
this portion of their time to invigorate their mental and bodily faculties, which 
their unremitted attention to their labors, in confined apartments, so urgently 
requires ? If not allowed this privilege under the age of fifteen, can it be expect- 
ed they will afterwards acquire the vigor, discipline and knowledge, necessary to 
good citizenship ? 

The law on this subject was so modified the last session, that in addition to the 
above provision, no child under the age of twelve years shall be employed in 
laboring, in any manufacturing establishment, more than ten hours in any one day, 
under the penalty of fifty dollars for each offence, to the use of the person prose- 
cuting for the same. * * 

School Committee. — Sydney WUliainSy Andrew Bigdow^ JhrwMjii Ji, Leach^ 
H, R. WUhtreU^ Benj, Harvey, Benj. CasweU, 



WESTPORT. • 

- Selectioi^s from Report. * * When, one year ago, you in your wisdom 
deemed it advisable to instruct the general committee to raise the standard for the 
qualification of teachers, there were many misgivings in the hearts of some, lest it 
should not have* a beneficial tendency. They feared that under this requisition a 
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sufficient number of teachers could not be procured. Bat expttience has proved 
to us that this feur was groundless. Your vote has not onl^ in some measure de- 
terred those who were not well qualified, from w»l"wp af^ihcation for situations in 
our schools, but also senred as a stimulus to induce Uiose who were possessed of 
the requisite qualifications, to come among us. * * 

Your committee have noticed with pleasure, that some districts, where the 
inhabitants have fbrmeriy evinced little or no interest in their schools, and were 
willing to put up with any teacher, providing they could diaw the public money, 
have now come nobly up to the man, and say, we wish as weU qualified teachers 
as any district in the town. They have at leni^ seen that the reasons for these 
schools being behind the best in town, were Siat they had been in the habit of 
paying less heed to their welfare ; had been less punctual in reffard to the at- 
tendance of their children on school ; and last, though not least, had procured 
teachers not qualified for the station. * * 

We would respectfully suggest the propriety of each district's appointing a spe* 
cial committee, consisting of three or four, whose duty it shall be to have the im- 
mediate oversight of the schools in their own districts, visit them often, and aid 
and assist the general committee in the discharge of their duty. * * 

School Committee.— -J5(iiMin2 & Gifford, SUphen ^, Oiffbrd, A. P. LtM^ John 
•^ Gtjffbrd, 
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ABINGTON. 



SsuKcTioM PROM RtFORT. * * The Dovelty of Buch communicatioiia, [oB 
a Report,] has passed away ; and a redress of numerous grievances has rendered 
the field of survey less replete with astounding facts than in some former years. 
A successful remedy has been applied to many evils which have formerly been de- 
tected and exposed to public view. • • 

It is considered highly important that the temperature of the schoolrooms be 
properly regulated. And to aid in this, each house should be provided with a ther- 
mometer. * * At a small expense, the interior of the schoolrooms might frequent- 
ly be whitewashed. This would render them not only more pleasant to the sight, 
but sweet and healthful. Nor should the prudential committee fail to have each 
house thoroughly cleansed previous to the commencement of a term. * * 

Almost all applicants for approval as teachers possess the mere literary attain- 
ments, while many lack an aptness to teach, urbanity and amiableness of manners, 
or that high degree of moral principle and culture so essential to the highest suc- 
cess. And your committee feel it tlieir duty to say most explicitly, they know of 
no way to redress this fundamental evil but by a due caution, on the part of the 
citizens generally, in selecting judicious and faithful men to fill the oflSce of pru- 
dential committee. A proper discharge of this duty may be viewed as the hmse 
on which the success of the schools turns. As a general thing, the schools will be 
as their teachers. Place an indolent driveller in the chair of the teacher, and he 
will soon be surrounded by listless drones for his scholars. * * But let a teach- 
er, in addition to a good share of common sense and literary attainment, possess a 
soul full of animation and wholly devoted to his noble work, and he will breathe 
the vital breath into the mass of mind, of which, in an important sense, he is the 
centre and the spring. If he is fully competent to his profession, he will cultivate 
the moral affections and habits, as well as the intellect, since on this it depends 
whether learning become an instrument of good or an engine of mischief. * * 

School Coborttee. — Daniel Thomas, Jjucius Mdm, Jas, W, Ward. 



BRIDGEWATER. 
No Selection from Report. 
School Committee. — Calvin B. Pratt, Etbridge Keith, 



CARVER. 

Selections from [Printed! Report. * * Our Public Schools, taken as a 
whole, are in a respectable ana flourishing condition. Some improvement has 
been made in them the past year ; which however, as we believe, is attributable 
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to the general inflaence exerted by the Botrd of ESdueation, rather than any par* 
ticulir effort to better their condition on the part of our own town. 

In speaking of our summer schools, we feel that justice demands something 
more of U9 than barely to state, that they were generally successful, and met the 
approbation of your committee. The teachers, adhering to their labors with a 
steady zeal and indefatigable earnestness, aided by an aptitude and competency 
to govern and instruct, have rendered our summer schools of unusual profitable* 
ness to the younger classes of our children. We state this with the greater sat- 
isfaction, from the view we take, with regard to the importance of the summer 
schools. It is a common opinion that, ^any body will do to keep the summer 
school, — to teach and take care of a few ItUU children ;" and thus it is, that they 
are often under the care of teachers, deficient in literanr acquirements, unac* 
quainted with human nature, and frequently possessed of but little more discre- 
tion than the infantile minds they undertake to guide and instruct The charac- 
ter of our summer schools should not be regarded with such indifference. In 
them the child passes its most teachable and impressible days. The seed there 
sown springs up quickly, increases abundantly, and cannot easily be eradicated. 
Let us then, profiting by our happy experience of the past vear, always employ 
faithful and efficient teachers for our summer schools, that the seeds of idleness 
and disorder may not be sown in the minds of the young, wi& their earliest in- 
struction. * * 

The great evil of having our schools under the care of poor instructers may 
easily be avoided, if the prudential committees will look out in season for good 
ones. The scarcity of good teachers, heretofore the great complaint, has by the 
means of Normal Schools, and from other causes, been in a great measure sup- 
plied. Our complaint now is, rather, the scarcity of good agents to select and 
employ them. When pmdential committees, before engaging a teacher, shall 
stop to consider the wide difference between a good teacher and a poor one, — 
when they shall contemplate that both work upon immortal mind, — the one pre- 
paring it for usefulness and excellence, the other for wortblessness and disgrace, 
— then (the town's committee doing their duty also) we are of opinion, that our 
Public Schools will all be supplied with good teachers, and become what they 
were designed to be, the wholesome and effectual nurseries of virtue and truth. * * 

School Committee. — G. Augustus Shurtleff, Jonathan King, Samud JL 
ShurOeff. 



DUXBURY. 

Selections from Report. * * Some of the schoolhouses are in a bad con- 
dition, and the districts discover no disposition on the part of the majority to re- 
pair or rebuild them. We would suggest the expediency of making a purchase 
of these buildings at an appraised value, in order tliat they may be under the reg- 
ulation of the town, instead of the districts, and the expense of maintaining them 
assessed in the same way as the money raised for schooling. This course ha3 
been pursued in many places, and experience confirms it as the best, for the equaJ 
prosperity and accommodation of all the districts. Your committee feel the great 
want of competent instructers. It is impossible to have a good school without a 
good teacher. And although they are fully aware of the many difficulties attend- 
ant upon the procurement of such as are well fitted for their employment, they 
can but think that if more pains were taken and caution used, not only in selectp 
ing from applicants, but in searching for them in season, much might be done to 
secure to all our schools, those that would raise them above their present stand- 
ard. To accomplish this purpose, either the whole business of finding, examin- 
in^ and engaging them, must be lefl to the general committee, and the rosponai- 
biiity devolved upon them, or the district committees must feel that it is a very se- 
rious and responsible duty, and be induced to take all the pains they can in 
their selection. One difficulty to which the district committees have been sub* 
jected in regard to the summer schools, has been the very late day at which their 
Bominations have been usually confinned by the town, and it 'm recommended 
tiiat some permanent method be adopted to remedy this evLL Before they feel ac- 
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toally empowered to enter upon this responsible duty, many, or most of the best 
i' teachers have been secured in other places. It would be well if some standing 
1 application could be made to the Nonnal Schools, that the town might have its 
V^share at least of the instruction to which it is entitled, as well as others. * * 
Your committee would urge upon the attention of the town some new organi- 
zation of the districts ; in one or two instances at least, they think that much ad- 
vantage would accrue from uniting two schools in one, that the term of tuition 
might be protracted, as one good teacher would be competent to take charge of 
the whole, and the scholars reap double the advantage that they now receive un- 
der two teachers. But what they would especially recommend is the establish- 
ment of Union Schools, making a division of the scholars according to age, pro- 
viding female teachers only, in the districts as at present they exist, and maintain- 
ing three or four Union Schools to be instructed by male teachers. Those towns 
that have adopted this system give their experience decidedly in its favor. It is 
confidently believed that the money now raised by the town for schooling, would 
be much more profitably expended in this way than in the present mode. * * 

School Committee. — Josiah Mctorty James WUde, 



EAST BRIDGEWATER. 

Selectioit from Report. * * The morals and habits of the scholars are 
of the very highest importance, and should be disregarded in no instance ; and 
your committee have directed the attention of the teachers in your schools for the 
past year, to them, as being second to no other duty before thein. When the un- 
derstanding is receiving knowledge, the heart and the afiections should leceive 
their due share of attention, and no teacher is worthy to be employed in the hon- 
orable occupation of school teaching, who does not assiduously watch the habits 
and morals of his pupils. 

There is a kind of ambition manifest in most of your schools, which needs a 
check, and there is also a want of another kind of ambition, which should be fos- 
tered. Scholars are disposed to advance, in their books for study, rather than ad- 
vance themselves by study. They mark their attainments by the book in which 
they read, — ^the kind of book they study, or the page which closed their last les- 
son, rather than by the acquisition of knowledge wliich they have made in their sev- 
eral studies. The teachers are too ready often, to second this desire of show, and 
parents are sometimes fond of this display. Your schools are retarded in their 
progress in this way, in amount and kinds of study. 

Year after year the same ground is gone over, because thoroughness was not 
demanded at first, without ever laying that foundation in the elementary branches 
of education, which is necessary for success when attending school, or for men- 
tal improvement, when the time of schooling is passed. Of the ambition of 
which we speak, we will give a fact in point Algebra has been. introduced into 
almost all your schools, the past winter, when but comparatively i'ew of those, who 
have studied it have a good understanding of practical arithmetic, and some of 
them are deficient in the elementary principles of that science. * * 

School Committee. — Baalis Sanfordy Charles A. Latham, Geo. JL WUliams. 



HAXIFAX. 

Selection from Report. • • In a vocation so important as the education of 
the young, how necessary that the teacher be fully competent ! Teaching is an 
art; — ^it requires as much study, as much judgment, as any other art; — it is a pro- 
fession, and he who enters upon it should do so with a perfect knowledge of the 
nature of his calling. Yet how few there are who enter upon the important du- 
ties of a teacher with a just sense of their responsibility ! What should we think 
of a physician, who should attempt to practise, without having first learned, the 
healmg art ? Yet many enter upon the important profession of teaching, and 
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pmctise upon the minds of our children, without seriously considenng the nature 
and the responsibility of their calling. 

There are now in this Commonwealth institutions established for the purpose of 
educating teachers for our Common Schools. Many have already gone out and 
have entered upon their duties, and, as far as we have been able to learn, they 
have been very successful 

We hope the time is not far distant when our district schools may receive the 
instnictions of teachers who have been trained to their profession, and who will 
enter upon their noble work feeling its great importance, and whose only motive 
will be a desire to advance the cause of education, and so to instruct as to promote 
the interests and future well-being of the youth committed to ^eir care. 

Finally, believing moral culture to be of as much importance as intellectual 
improvement, we should endeavor, in selecting our teachers, to procure those who 
will impress on the minds of their pupils the value of sound morality, pleasing 
manners, and a sacred regard for the institutions of religion. 

School Committee. — Ofrua Morion, Moaes C Crooker, 



HANOVER. 

Selection from Report. .* * Almost the only complaint which is uttered 
in our community, in respect to schools, is the lack of order and discipline. If an 
inquiry is made concerning a school, the answer in nine cases out of ten will be, 
that there is a lack of good order, that the instructor possesses no tact as a dis- 
ciplinarian. 

Those parents who utter this complaint seem not to be aware, that in no small 
degree they are culpable in this matter, and that the remedy for the evil lies chiefly 
wi3i them. When children are permitted to rule at home, and to violate parental 
authority unrebuked, it will be extremelv difficult to manage them at school. The 
foundation for a correct system of school government must, in our opinion, be laid 
at the domestic fireside. * * 

School Committee. — R, L. KiUam, A, G. Duncan. 



HANSON. 

Selections from Report. * * Here we would offer a general remark in 
reference to furnishing scholars with the instruments appropriate to the business 
of the schoolroom. Every scholar should have his own books. — ^books pertaining 
to each and every branch of study to which you expect him to attend, — and books 
adapted to the improved state of the age in which he lives. You might as well 
hope to obtain the first premium at a ploughing match, with a plough constructed 
in the reign of King James, while all your competitors used Howard's and Prouty's ' 
improved patent, — as to expect your son or daughter to become proficient in the 
study of modem geography while you furnish mem with only an ancient edition 
published when our nation numbered only thirteen States, had not surveyed her 
territories, nor dreamed of the later revolutions in Europe and South America. 
What would you think, on going into a shoemaker's shop, to find six men pretend- 
ing to work with only three hammers and four awls ? And yet your committee are 
often obliged to witness as great a deficiency in the working tools of the school- 
room. * * 

* * This was what is technically termed a ^aip school, and it seems to have 
been so regarded by most of the parents and children in the district, as the average 
attendance during the first week was 36, and that of the two last weeks 18 and 19, 
having dwindled to about one half. Wc do not wonder that some distinguished 
gentlemen should wish for a committee that would not go near the schools. If our 
schools were all dv.di cheap ones, it would save a committee great mortification, to 
be excused from visiting them. But in obtaining cheap things, we Bometimes ** pay 
too deer for the whistle." * * 
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* * This wu in rttdihf a cheap school The teacher received a good com- 
pensation, and his pupils were well paid for their attendance onhis instnictioiiB. * * 

School Committee. — F, P. HowUmdi Bowtn Bcarker. 



HINGHAM. 

Selection from Report. • • There is one feature of the new system which 
your commiUee are assured will meet your approval It is the grada^an in our 
schools, or the introduction of what are termed primary schools. We helieve that 
this part of the svstem will operate favorably on the morals and habits of the 
young, and afford facilities for greater progress to children of all ages. • • 

School Committee. — Crocker WUdvr^Jr,^ Jairus lAncoln^ JtikSah Farmtr^ 
Ebed Ripley, Leonard disking, Samuel G. Bayley. 



HULL. 

No Selection from Report. 

School Committee.— Aoberf Godd, Josqih Pope, Jr^ Moses B. Tower. 



KINGSTON. 

Selections from Report. * * The importance and propriety of the law; 
making this requisition [Reports] upon the superintending school committee of the 
several towns in the Commonwealth, we fully acknowledge. Its tendency is to 
diffuse light, and to enable each individual to profit by the suggestions of those 
who, from year to year, are called to set forth their views on the great topics re- 
lating to the improvement of our Common Schools. 

In the space of a single year, it is not to be expected, as a general thing, that 
any extraordinary advance will be made towards a thorough education. This is 
necessarily a gradual work. A common education, such as the Public Schools 
afford, is not to be obtained by a single effort, nor in the short space of a single 
year. At the close of each school year, therefore, we are only to look fot that 
gradual improvement which may reasonably be expected. It is but of late, that 
any sysUmatic attempts have been made to improve the condition of our district 
schools ; and as time advances, we may look for more and more light and knowl- 
edge to be shed abroad, to correct and reform what has hitherto been erroneous 
or defective in the system. * * 

* * A second cause, which we are led to believe operated unfavorably also to 
the highest good of this school, arose from the divided attention and interest of the 
teacher himself. We think it apparent tbat the ruling interest of the teacher was 
not in the schoolroom, and that the district could not have enjoyed a profitable 
school, under the ciroumstances, even had there been no prevailing sickness to 
prevent the attendance of the children. For we believe that a teacher, whose 
chief business is away from his school, requiring him to spend his energies and 
strength on other objects, even though important in themselves considered, is but 
poorly fulfilling the requirements of his calling. It is a maxim of truth, that ^ no 
man can serve two masters," verified not only m regard to its peculiar application 
in scripture, but also in regard to all the affairs and busmess of life. Especially 
will it be found applicable to the business of a school teacher. If he makes the 
interests of his school his chief object, he will improve the time afforded him 
out of school to facilitate his labors in the school ; such as preparing the wrilinA 
inspecting and correcting the ciphering manuscriots, calling on the families of me 
district to consult the wishes of all in regard to taeir views req3ectuig their child- 
ren, and in various ways attending to the interests and improvfionent of the school 
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But if he midertiikefl utter boaiDeBB^ l e quiri ng all lik Idsure time and makiii^ 
demands on his atrength, even more wearing and toilsome than all his labors in 
the schoolromn, how can it be expected that he will be either engaged heartily 
himself^ or inspire that animation in his school which is necessaiy to crown his 
labors with saccess ? The expectations of a district are not too great when they 
demand the entire time of the teacher to be devoted to their service. * * 

* * This was a profitable schooL Indeed we cannot award too high praise to 
the fidelity of the teacher. In the report of last year it was stated that ** this dis- 
trict had reaped a rich harvest of instruction for their children.'* The same teacher 
has been employed for the three past years, and an xnartoKd degree of improve* 
ment has been apparent firom year to year under his instructions. The results of 
his fidelity and engagedness were apparent at the closing examination. On this 
occasion the house was filled with the parents, evincing that thev felt an interest 
in the improvement of their children, that they cooperated with the teacher and ap- 
preciated his labors. This is as it should be. * * 

This town has ever been liberal and generous in raising money for the support 
of schools. In addition to the sum of $1000 raised by the town, and the sum of 
$67 09 received from the " Massachusetts School Fund," we have estimated tiiat 
about $500 have been paid, the past year, by individuals, for prolonging the Public 
Schools and for tuition in Private Schools. We hope the time is not distant, when 
those who feel the deepest interest in education will coiiperate in making the in- 
structions of the Public Schools equally as good as any that can be obtained by 
Private Schools. We think there is no insuperable obstacle in the way of this. * 
* We think the opinion and example of Daniel Webster, on this point, worthy to 
be regarded and followed by alL ^ If," said he, ^ I had as many sons as old Pnam, 
I would send them all to the PvUic School ;" — and, ** It is a reproach that the Pub* 
lie Schools are not superior to the Private." * * 

We hope that teachers will endeavor to visit each other's schools, especially at 
the closing examinations. We have observed the happy effects of this course, in 
some instances, during the past year. * * 

School Committee. — Jliomas CSuhman, James Foster, Charles Rohbinsy S(tm- 
uel Ringf John D, StveeL 



MARSHFIELD. 

Selections from Report. * * Your committee have always discouraged set 
lessons for examination ; that is, lessons on which the scholars have been specially 
drilled, in order to make a show on the day of examination. * * 

From inquiries which your committee have made, we learn that there is less 
profane language used among the children than formerly, and that they behave 
better while out of school. Some of the teachers have told us that not a single 
instance of profaneness has occurred, to their knowledge, during the past win- 
ter. * • 

The North School is much too large. * * Your committee would suggest to the 
town, the expediency of enlarging the schoolhouse in this district, by Sie addition 
of a room for the small scholars. These a female could instruct in the winter to 
good advantage. This would be a benefit to the large scholars, who could receive 
She whole attention of the master, without any interruption from the small ones. 
And it would also be a benefit to the small scholars, who would be advanced 
much more rapidly in their studies than it is possible for them to be in the present 
crowded state of the schooL And we think the whole would gain, by this plan, 
much more than they would lose on account of the necessary shortening of the 
flchooL It is no economy for this large district to employ a man and give him 
thii^ doUars a month to hear little children say A B C, or to hear them read and 
spell the words cat and dog. All his time can be profitably occupied in instruct- 
ing the large scholars. A female can teach the small children better than a man, 
aiKl we think that she can do it for one third of the money, and perhips for leti* 
And whenever a school becomes too laige for one teacher, we think it is geoer- 
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ally a better way to divide the school than to divide the district Plans of this 
kind have been carried into effect in other towns, and the result is favorable. * * 

School Committee. — George Jjeonardy Seneca WhiU, Henry BUmchardL 



MIDDLEBOROUGH. 

No Selection from Report. 

School Committee. — Thomaa Daggett, SUUman Betuoriy Bradford Harlow. 

NORTH BRIDGEWATER. 

Selections from Report. * * A ruinous and mistaken notion has prevailed 
for many years in the community, to a considerable extent, that almost any kind 
of a teacher would answer, not only for small children, but also for the district 
schools, both in summer and winter. But if an instructor of in some measure a 
finished education, of a well furnished and well disciplined mind, of interesting 
manners, having a tact for instruction and for enforcing obedience, is desirable in 
any department of education, it is in the Common Schools of our country. * * 
An error in the education of the rising generation, will be conspicuous in the 
generation that shall follow. * * 

While your committee cannot report that a decided improvement has been made 
in all the schools, it is admitted that their present condition shows an enviable 
superiority over former years. * * 

There is scarcely a professional person in the Commonwealth, more directly 
calculated to exert a salutary or pernicious influence upon the community, than 
the country schoolmaster, or school teacher. Upon glancing at the Abstract of 
the Massachusetts School Returns, the frequent introduction of this distinguished 
personage, by way of complaint, failure and exception, is startling ; and we can- 
not conclude this report without renewedly awakening your attention to a matter 
of such vital interest ; and we do hope that the prudential committees, to whom is 
entrusted the responsible power of selecting teachers, will, by an early and dis- 
criminating exercise of their authority, save themselves and tbe rising generation 
&om the humiliation of submitting to tiie instruction of those '* who cannot teach, 
and will not learn." We shall fail, however, to realize, even from good and effi- 
cient teachers, all the advantages to be derived from our admirable school system, 
without the cooperation and encouragement of all classes of tlie community, par- 
ticularly of parents. * * Every accredited teacher, upon being introduced as 
such into any of our districts, ought to be welcomed and respected, and no sur- 
mise or feeling of prejudice ought to circulate against him, till after a fair triaL 
A contrary course is altogether uncourteous, and will paralyze the most discreet 
efforts of the wisest teacher ; and has not the force of this remark been painfully 
illustrated before our own eyes the past season ? * * 

In view of the foregoing remarks, let us cherish the Common Schools of our 
country with patriotic solicitude, as one of the best means of perpetuating repub- 
lican liberty and popular government 

School Committee. — Eliab Whitman^ Paid Cowh, Daniel Huntington. 



PEMBROKE. 

Selections from Report. • * The committee would suggest the propriety 
and necessity of introducing some cheap apparatus into all our district schools, ft 
will greatly facilitate the labor of the teacher, and render the task of the scholar 
comparatively light and pleasant * * 

It was happily said by a late chief magistrate of this Commonwealth, on a pub- 
lic occasion: "It is a great and just boast of the pilgrims and their descendants. 
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that they made early and ample provision for education. * * Hold fajst to that 
boaflt ; I would rather, for appearance, if J must choose between them, see the 
country dotted all over at its cross-roads with its plain little village schoolhouses, 
than have the high places of a few large towns crowned with the most splendid 
fabrics of Grecian and Roman art ; I would rather, for the strength and defence 
of the country, if I must choose between them, see the roads that lead to those 
schoolhouses thronged with the children of both sexes, saluting the traveller as 
he passes, in the good old New England way, with their little curtesy and nod, 
than gaze on regiments of mercenary troops, parading upon the ramparts of im- 
pregnable fortresses. Ay, for the honor of tiie thing, I would rather have it said 
of me, that I was by choice the humble citizen of the State making the best pro- 
vision for the education of aU its children, and that I had the heart to appreciate 
this blessing, than sit on a throne of ivory and gold, the monarch of an empire on 
-which the sun never sets. Sow the seeds of instruction in your sons' and daugh- 
ters' minds. They will grow up and bear fruit, thouo^h the driving storm scatter 
the blossoms of spring, or untimely frosts overtake the hopes of autumn. Plant 
the germ of truth in the infant understanding of your children ; save, stint, spare, 
scrape, do anything hut steal, in order to nourish the growth ; and it is little, — 
nothing to say, — ^that it will flourish when your grave-stones, crumbled into dust, 
shall mingle with the dust they covered ; it will flourish when that over-arched 
heaven shall pass away like a scroll, and the eternal sun which lightens it shall 
set in blood." 

School Cobimittee. — Horace CoUamore, Charles Wtchcoek, Aurora W. Oldham, 



PLYMOUTH. 

Selections from Report. The school committee can say with truth, 
that they think the schools, as a whole, are in a better state than they have ever 
witnessed before. * * 

By separating the younger from the older scholars, all are taught with far more 
profit and advantage. The system by which the scholars in the central district 
are divided into grades, the committee deem an excellent one. * * 

The committee have observed with pleasure, that during the past year the 
teachers have endeavored, with evident success, to correct a fault which has been 
quite too prevalent in schools, that of training scholars rather for display than 
usefulness. To hurry children through a great variety of studies, merely to ena- 
ble them to say that they have been *^ through" certain books, makes superficial 
scholars only, and fails of accomplishing the true and proper object of instruction. 
It is gratifying, therefore, to remark a change in this particular. * * 

The teacher that is steady, mild and parental, and at the same time firm, who 
respects the better feelings of his scholars, and leads them to respect themselves, 
is sure to be successful. Others who attempt to win their scholars by indulgen- 
ces, and attract them to a course of obedience and study, by the nongovernment 
principle, generally lose in the end the respect which is due to a teacher, and the 
school is sure to make but little advancement 

It is hardly possible to describe the diflerence of results, in a given school, in a 
single term, between a well qualified, faithful, active, efficient teacher, and some 
who assume the name, and make the attempt to teach. Better, far better, have 
the doors of your schoolhouses closed, than to have your children gather together, 
and keep together, day after day, undisciplined, ungovemed, and forming habits of 
idleness, under the care of an unqualified, unfaithful teacher. If our experience 
has taught us anything, it is that the character of the school depends mainly on 
the character of the teacher. * • 

During the past winter, in several of the districts, experienced females have 
been employed ; and the schools taught by them would not suffer by comparison 
with those taught by males. We feel satisfied that well qualified female teachers 
might be employed in our winter schools, to a far greater esctent than they have 

24 
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hitherto been, withoat any detriment to the interestB of the scholars, especially in 
the small districts. * * 

School Committee. — Chistavus GUbertj Abraham Jadaon, Jeremiah Farrisy 
Branch Bladaner, George BramhaUj Jr. 



PLYMPTON. 

Selection pbom Report. * * With one exception, we have generally found 
the schools well taught and governed, and the scholars generally improving in the 
branches required by law to oe taught in Common Schools ; and a gradual im- 
provement in teaching and managing schools. Also we find, with some excep- 
tions, a gradual improvement in ffood reading ; yet there are those who stiU prac- 
tise a hasty, muttering manner of reading, notwithstanding all the pains taken to 
reform them. The practice of such doubtless arises from self-conceitedness and 
self-sufficiency, and an inclination to have their own way. * * 

School Committee. — Lewis Bradford, Jonathan Parker, JFm, H, Soule. 



ROCHESTER. 

Selection from Report. * * The practice of putting the children into ad- 
vanced studies, before they have mastered the primary and more important ones, 
is one of the greatest defects of our present school system. A chila can leaxn to 
read and speu easily and correctly, when his attention would be employed on 
geography and arithmetic to very littie profit And if these most important of all 
branches of school education are not acquired in childhood, it is seldom that the 
work is well done. The defect in spelling, in most of our schools, is greater than 
in reading. It is often hurried off with little attention, and as little preparation. 
The omission of syllabication, — not pronouncing the syllables as they are spelt, — 
is a CTowing evil, against which the committee constantly remonstrate in their 
school visits. • • 

School Committee. — George Bing, Thomas Bobbins, Leander Colh. 



SCITUATE. 

Selections from Report. * * Several of our smaller schools, that have 
heretofore been accounted comparatively backward, have manifestly improved and 
been brought forward to a respectable relative rank, by the judicious management 
of female teachers, who have been employed winter as well as summer. We 
take this occasion, therefore, to recommend, in all like cases, the adoption of 
the same plan. There are a greater number of female teachers to be obtained, 
who are more experienced, and are in other respects better qualified than the 
larger part of the males, who are employed as teachers in our schools. * * 

We commend the example of district No. 12 as worthy of imitation. Could 
the most insensible and indifferent one but know how great a change has been 
wrought in the appearance and character of this school, merely by removing it 
from the dark, dirty, dismal shanty, in which it used to be kept, into the present 
bright, airy and clean apartment, he would believe that children, no less than 
adults, are much affected by the circumstances in which they are placed. Sev- 
eral of our schoolhouses are so bad every way, that it is unmerciful to subject 
children to confinement in them ; and we implore the members of the districts, in 
which they stand, without longer delay, to replace them with others, constructed 
with a wise and liberal regard to the health, comfort and improvement of their 
children. • • 

It is with the highest satisfaction, that we refer to another Act of our Lesisla- 
ture. An ample appropriation is made for the support of our Normal S<mools 
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through another term of three years. No measure has ever been devised, tend- 
ing so directly to the improvement of our system of public instruction, as the es- 
tablishmBut of these schools. The specific design of them is to prepare teachers 
for our Common Schools. The results of the experiment in our own county, so 
far as they have hid time to appeir, have been moat sitisfactory. We, of this 
town, have had some means of judging. Five of our young women, and two of 
our young men have spent, part of them six months, and part of them a year, in 
the Normal School, and have received instructions in all the elementary branches 
of learning, much more thorough, and much better adapted to enable themselves 
to teach, than they could have received at any school or academy, with which we 
are acquainted. Your committee would confidently reconunend it to all young 
men and women, who purpose to become teachers, to spend a year, or at least six 
months, at the Normal School. * * 

School Committee. — John B. Turner, Edmund Q. SewaU, Samuel J. May, 



WAREHAM. 

Selections from Report. * * It would be a very good plan and course of 
procedure to give notice, in some newspaper or otherwise, that on a particular 
day, — say one fortnight previous to^e commencement of either of the schools in 
town, there would be an examination of all the candidates for teachers, — and let 
it be stipulated in their previous agreement with the prudential committee, that on 
that day they are to meet the school committee, to make known their moral and 
literary qualifications, and to receive, in common with the inhabitants of the town, 
a lecture on education, prepared by one of the school committee. * * 

Districts Nos, 4 and 5, for the wise purpose of attempting to spend their mo* 
ney to better advantage than in previous years, have united into one district, 
and have enjoyed more than ordinary success. * * District No. 7 has done 
well. It has separated into two schools, and appropriated a certain part of the 
public money, for the scholars under 10 years of a^e, and the remainder for the 
older pupils. * * We would recommend forthwiUi for the younger scholars, 
the cubic blocks, proper engravings, and the little instrument called uie arithmet- 
icon. * * For the larger scholars, we would recommend the black-board, ter- 
restrial and celestial globe, orrery. State maps, magic lantern, electrical machine, 
air-pump, concave and convex mirrors, — all of which may be purchajsed at an ag- 
gregate expense of about $75. * * Two or more districts may unite their 
nmds, and Uius mutually lighten each other's burden of expense, m aiding and 
efiecting this noble object * * Another great obstruction to the best mter- 
ests of our town schools, the past year, was inattention, and a deficiency of interest, 
existing not only among scholars, but particularlv among parents. Among all the 
schools, not a solitary one, has been entered by the latter. • * 

School Committee. — Perez F. Doggett, /. R. Sproat. 



WEST BRIDGEWATER. 

Selection from Report. * * Your committee have observed in some schools 
a judicious and well regulated plan of instruction, by which principles as well as 
practical operations have been taught and illustrated, by means so familiar and 
well adapted to the capacities of children, as not only to insure improvement, but 
to render study a pleasing exercise ; while in others, the apparent design has been 
to turn over books in a hurried manner, as though improvement depended entirely 
on the number and length of the recitations. * * 

School Committee. — Austin ParJcardj David HouHsrd. 



BARNSTABLE COUNTY. 



BARNSTABLE. 



Selectiors from [Printed] Report. In the erection of new buildings and 
the remodelling of old ones, care should be taken to combine in them the comfort, 
convenience and usefulness of recent improvements. In their exterior architecture 
and finish, they should be at least neat and respectable ; — ^for, by the traveller, they 
are considered sure indicators of the moral and intellectual character of the inhab- 
itants of the district in which they are located. * * 

The frequent changes and consequent multiplication of new school books are 
serious evils, especially as many of them are not an improvement upon those which 
have been long in use, but are mere catch-penny affiiirs, got up for the pecuniary 
benefit of the compiler and vender, rather thui for the advantage of the schol- 



ars. * 



The town voted, ^ That no money shall in future be drawn from the treasury for 
the pay of school teachers, until it has been expended according to law ; an4 the 
prudential committee's order for the same shall be approved by some one of the 
school committee before the treasurer be authorized to pay the same." 

School Cohmittee. — Henry TSuk^ Bennett Wing, Elisha Bacon. 



BREWSTER. 

Selections from [PrintedI Report. We can truly say, that we have never 
before been more particular and critical in our examination of the several teach- 
ers, in which we have spent nearly three hours on each one, and the result has 
been that we obtained good satisfaction as to their qualifications and abilities for 
teaching. * • 

Were it in our power to form the sentiments of this community in reference to 
earlv education, we would produce on the mind of every individual a conviction 
of the great importance of having children taught, first of all, to spell correctly 
our own language, and to read it with fluency and propriety. 

Your committee are persuaded, that the prosperity and usefulness of our Public 
Schools depend very much upon the adoption and maintenance of a correct sys- 
tem of government and a firm discipline. Where these are wanting, the school is 
almost u not quite useless to the children. * * 

We cannot observe but with deep sorrow and anxiety, an increasing disrespect- 
ful deportment and manners in our children and youth towards their parents, their 
superiors in age, and in our schools ; and these things so affect every principle of 
good order, — ^uie regularity and well-being of society, the advancement of our 
schools in useful knowledge, and the respectability of our children in life, — ^that 
we cannot forbear to bring them before your minds on this occasion. * * 

School Committee. — Enoch Pratty Samuel fVtUiama, T, K Taylor. 
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CHATHAM. 

Sei^ction from Report. * * But one male teacher, during the present 
year, is a native of the town ; and this is owing, in a great degree, to the fact that 
our young men have so far confined their attention to arithmetic, from its connec- 
tion with navigation, as greatly to have neglected other branches which are essen- 
tial to a good common education. I need not say that the master of a vessel 
should be able, not only to manage his vessel at sea, but, in writing to his owners 
and others, should, if possible, do it in a handsome, business-like manner, spelling 
his words correctly, and avoiding all grammatical errors. We are happy to find 
that the number of boys in our schools, who study geography and grammar, is 
every year increasing, and that greater attention is paid to writing than hereto- 
fore. Nor have reading and spelling suffered by the increased attention paid to 
these other branches, inasmuch as we find, in some of our schools, that classes of 
scholars, of from eight to ten years of age, now read and spell better than those 
from fourteen to eighteen years old. There has also been a constant improve- 
ment in regularity of attendance at school, and in most of the schools, in obe- 
dience to teachers, and in the general good order and correctness of deportment 
of the scholars. * * 

School Committee. — Charles Rockwellj Wm. T, Clark, George Cutler. 



DENNIS. 

No Selection from Report. 

School Committee. — Uriah HoweSy Edmund Sears. 

EASTHAM. 

Selection from Report. * * One evil which your committee have discov- 
ered in your schools, and which they have been able in a slight degree to remedy, 
is the want of the requisite books. In some classes we have found only about half 
as many books of a kind as scholars. In order to secure the best progress, every 
scholar should be furnished with all the books he uses in his regular studies. 
You might about as well send a family of boys to sea with only one suit of sea- 
clothes among them, as send them to school with only one set of books. * * 

School Committee. — Solomon Har^, Samuel H, Gould, E, W, Jackson. 



FALMOUTH. 

Selection from Report. * * Our schools are advancing in improvement, 
though at a very moderate rate ; not because there is no room for improvement, 
but because the magnitude of the subject is not generally felt Let the same en- 
ergies be put forth for the improvement of our schools as often are, to secure the 
election of a political favorite, and it is presumed that the success would richly 
repay the sacrifice. * • 

School Committee. — J^ewell Hoxie, Caleb Belcher, Wm. Greene. 



HARWICH. 

Selections from Report. * * The custom of employing cAecp teachers 
is attended with many injuries to our schools. There are some schools in the 
town in which, during &e summer, cheap teachers are almost invariably employed, 
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and such schools are invariably the most backward. It is urged, as an apology 
for this custom, that those districts are small, and consequently are unable to pay 
higher wages for their teachers. This argument, at first, may appear somewhat 
plausible ; but the moment we examine it, the plausibility disappears. * * 

We have always found, that, in those districts which pay the highest wages, 
notwithstanding the schools are large, and consequently liie teacher's labors more 
divided, the scholars are much in advance of those, in the districts which employ 
cheap teachers. Cheap teachers are generallv incompetent ones. Those are 
usually the best mechanics who can command tne highest wages. So we may say 
respecting seamen, or any other trade or calling. And the rule is no less applica- 
ble to school teachers than to mechanics or seamen. * * 

Should it here be asked, why the school committee allow the employment of 
incompetent teachers, the committee are ready with an answer, that the proceed- 
ings of the toum are fresh in their memorieSj and that they wish conviction to go 
before legislation. They remember that, a few years ago, (less than ten,) the 
town made choice of three intelligent men to perform the duty of school commit- 
tee. They did perform their duty. They were strict in their examinations of the 
teachers ; — ^they purchased books for the use of the schools, as the law required 
them to do. But their faithfulness to their trust was altogether unusual and un- 
expected. The people thought that it was " a dear way of buying books," and 
they did not understand the necessity of being so particular about the qualifica- 
tions of a school teacher. The committee, however, were zealous in their adher- 
ence to the lata. The consequence was, a reaction on the part of the town, and 
at the end of the year a new committee was chosen, consisting of men who would 
not do their duty too faithfullv. Such a state of things no longer exists. The 
cloud of ignorance which then hung over us is fast moving away, and the light of 
other and better days is dawning upon us. But we are not yet wholly enlightened, 
nor are we yet free from prejudices. * • 

Your committee are able to state, that most of our schools are in a flourishing 
condition. Visible progress has been made in most of them during the last 
year. * * The indications upon the whole subject of Common ^hools are 
assuming a pleasing aspect * * 

School Committee. — J. Bamaby^ Loring Moody^ Elijah B. Sears, 



ORLEANS. 

Selections from Report. * * There has been observed a general in- 
crease of interest in regard to education on the part of both teachers and scholars ; 
and, while your committee are pleased to make the statement, they would add, 
that there yet remains much to be done in order to make the schools what they 
should be. * * 

One method of creating an interest in the cause of education is, a meeting 
of teachers, where they may freely interchange views respecting the various 
modes of instruction. Such meetings, held frequently during the winter, would, 
in the opinion of your committee, have a salutary tendency. At such meetings, 
parents might see what teachers are employed, — what interest these teachers 
manifest in their work, and such suggestions might there be made as would be for 
the interest of all parties concerned. • * 

School Cobimittee. — WHLiam P. Myrick^ George Jltwood, Joseph M Knatdu, 



PROVINCETOWN. 
No Selection from Report. 
School Committee. — Jeremiah Stone, & A, Paine, R, JV*. Oakman, 
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SANDWICH. 

Selections from Report. Your committee would state, in a general man- 
ner, with regard to the schools, that they have been steadily progressing, and are 
superior in uieir management and appearance, as compared with their condition in 
past winters. This might be expected from the increased interest manifested in 
their welfare by many of the citizens, and the introduction of the more improved 
means of imparting instruction, recommended by our valuable Board of Educa- 
tion. * * 

An association has been formed with the express object of disseminating among 
the people all the information which can be obtained, in reference to the best 
modes of instruction, and to awaken attention by discussions, having direct rela- 
tion to our schools, and to whatever may conduce to their welfare and efficiency. 
It is gratifying to your committee to be able to say, that the association has held, 
during the past winter, several meetings in different sections of the town, and that 
nearly all have been well attended, and have given much satisfaction to those who 
were present The course adopted by the association in their proceedings, is sim- 
ilar to that of the county school conventions. Your committee would recommend 
that the citizens should, by all proper means, encourage these meetings. * * 

In former reports your attention has been drawn to the subject of procuring 
school apparatus. Your committee are now gratified by stating, that some of the 
schools, by voluntary subscription within their respective districts, are partially 
supplied with these necessary aids to the teacher and pupiL They have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that from the increased improvement of the pupils in those schools 
which are furnished with apparatus, other districts wUl not long be without it 
The mind is furnished with more correct impressions through the medium of the 
eye ; hence the use of apparatus in affording facilities for making learning inter- 
esting by reaching the understanding of the child. * * 

Your committee have pursued the following course with regard to candidates 
for employment A certificate of character is first required, and no person is ad- 
mitted to examination, without satisfactory testimonials in this respect Each one 
is then furnished with a quill and paper, — he is required to make his own pen. A 
paragraph is slowly read, and the candidate writes it down. In this way a speci- 
men of writing, spelling, and pointing,' is obtained. The committee, after a care- 
iiil examination of these specimens, proceed to a close inquiry into tlie grammati- 
cal construction of the paragraph. A synopsis of all the verbs in it is given ; and 
rules of syntax, definitions, and whatever may be necessary to elicit the candi- 
date's grammatical knowledge, are not omitted. He is then examined as to profi- 
ciency in geography, arithmetic, and reading. In no instance has any excuse been 
received, to avoid the examination, notwithstanding former certificates, even firom 
the same committee, or reputation for ability in school management or general 
knowledge. Your committee, by this course, act in strict justice to the districts, 
and avoid the imputation of partiality. Each one of the successful candidates 
receives a certificate and register ; the duplicate certificate is retained by the com- 
mittee, and not filed with the town treasurer until the register shall have been 
returned, filled up by the teacher agreeably to the legal form. No money is paid 
out unless the selectmen receive the duplicate certificate, endorsed "by some one 
of the committee, somewhat as follows. " The committee have received the reg- 
ister of district No. — , and it appears to be correct" The signature of one of the 
committee follows. By pursuing this course, the blank report can be correctly 
filled up by the committee, and transmitted to the Secretary of the Commonwealth 
in season. A failure in this respect would deprive the town of its share of the 
school fund for the ensuing year. 

As regards the general deportment of the members of our schools, during the 
past winter, it has been good. Cases of bad behavior have lessened, and the in- 
terference of the committee has been necessary in but very few instances. In 
general it was sufficient to point out to the delinquent, in a kind manner, the ob- 
jects of the school, and the necessity for some rules by which it must be governed, 
and the impossibility of carrying out these objects without obedience to the rea- 
sonable requisitions of the rules. In only one case have the committee been foiled 
in their ^ood intentions ; and this has shown them, if any doubt ever lingered in 
the mind, that without the cheerful cooperation of the parents, all their attempts to 
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better the condition of the schools, and the morals of the youth, would be ineSect- 
uaL If it is desirable to preserve our schools from anarchy, and make them sub- 
serve the high and important objects of education, moral and intellectual, the peo- 
ple must stand forth and aid the efforts of their school committee, those whom 
they have chosen to look after the welfare of their youth in the Public Schools. 
No town officer has more important duties to perform than your school committee 
men, — none more responsible ; and to discharge their duties faithfully, impartially, 
and for the advancement of the whole of the youth of the town, the parents ought 
to be willing to aid them, and neither directly or indirectly oppose them, lest their 
influence be destroyed or impaired. We all aim at the same object ; it is worthy 
of enlisting our best efforts ; and he who knowingly and wilfully obstructs meas- 
ures for the common weal of our schools, can be no sincere lover of his country's 
good. • * 

In closing this report your committee would respectfully urge upon you the vast 
importance of the Public Schools. They should be cherished as one of the proud- 
est monuments of our forefathers' benevolence, the firmest guards of liberty and 
republican stability. The Commonwealth has thrown the protection of its broad 
shield over them, and it remains for us, all of us, to do all that we can for their 
advancement • * 

School' Committee. — John Harpvr, Asahd Cobb, 



TRURO. 

Selections from Report. * * We have printed catalogues of the books we 
have selected, and have posted them up in many of the schoolhouses, and intend 
soon to have them in all, and in other public places, so that there may be no mis- 
understanding, but perfect uniformity. A few moments' consideration will con- 
vince every one that the less number of classes, the more time can be devoted to 
each scholar. * * 

We are sorry there is so much aversion, on the part of our young men, to the 
study of English grammar ; for it is certainly one of the most important acqui- 
sitions ; and without it we can neither read nor write our own language correctly. 
It is no argument against the study, that we may gain a competency without it, 
or that many of our fathers spent their lives without its aid. * * 

It is a common remark, that the children ten years old, and younger, are rap- 
idly gaining upon their older companions; and that their attainments are fax 
greater, considering their age, than those that have gone before. This is proof 
conclusive that our schools are better. * * 

Our summer schools cannot receive too much attention ; for if children are not 
trained during this period of their pupilage correctly and faithfully, morally as 
well as intellectually, we cannot expect satisfactory results in maturer years. * * 

School Committee. — M, J, Knight^ Barnabas Paint, J. H. Dams. 



WELLFLEET. 
No Report from School Committee. 



YARMOUTH. 

Selections from Report. * * The decrease in the aggregate attendance 
may in some measure be accounted for, by the fact that there were last year 
(1840-41,) 699 persons between the ages of 4 and 16, — ^whereas there were this 
year only 683. An academy has also been built in the 7th district, which has 
considerably reduced the number of scholars in that district and the adjoining 
one. * * 

In one of the districts, a teacher was engaged and applied to the committee for 
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a certificate; but tfa^, after examining him, tfaoofht it would not be proper to 
mnt him ona He however commenced his achod, and taught one or two weeks, 
bat finding he could not get a certificate, finally gave it upi 

In the Sdi district it was foond necessaiy, fiom the number of scholars attend- 
ing the winter school, to take out all under a certain age. To avoid the like 
occurrence in fiiture, the district has built another schoolhouse, and intend to have 
two schools tau^t by females in summer ; and in winter they can sejid the young- 
er scholars to a female teacher, and have the older and more advanced under the 
direction of a male teacher, as heretofoie. It was thought that this would be a 
much better plan than to d^ide the district and have two male teacheis, which 
would be more expensive, and considerably shorten the length of the schoda. * * 

ScHooi. ConoTTsSd — fFwk P. Daoii. 
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better the condition of the schools, and the morals of the youth, would be ineffect- 
uaL If it is desirable to preserve our schools from anarchy, and make them sub- 
serve the high and important objects of education, moral and intellectual, the peo- 
ple must stand forth and aid the efforts of their school committee, those whom 
they have chosen to look ailer the welfare of their youth in the Public Schools. 
No town officer has more important duties to perform than your school committee 
men, — none more responsible ; and to discharge their duties faithfully, impartially, 
and for the advancement of the whole of the youth of the town, the parents ought 
to be willing to aid them, and neither directly or indirectly oppose them, lest their 
influence be destroyed or impaired. We all aim at the same object ; it is worthy 
of enlisting our best efforts ; and he who knowingly and wilfully obstructs meas- 
ures for the common weal of our schools, can be no sincere lover of his country's 
good. * * 

In closing this report your committee would respectfully urge upon you the vast 
importance of the Public Schools. They should be cherished as one of the proud- 
est monuments of our forefathers' benevolence, the firmest guards of liberty and 
republican stability. The Commonwealth has thrown the protection of its broad 
shield over them, and it remains for us, all of us, to do all that we can for their 
advancement * • 

School' Committee.— JbAn Harpur, Asahel CM. 



TRURO. 

Selections from Report. * * We have printed catalogues of the books we 
have selected, and have posted them up in many of the schoolhouses, and intend 
soon to have them in all, and in other public places, so that there may be no mis- 
understanding, but perfect uniformity. A few moments' consideration will con- 
vince every one that the less number of classes, the more time can be devoted to 
each scholar. * * 

We are sorry there is so much aversion, on the part of our young men, to the 
study of English grammar ; for it is certainly one of the most important acqui- 
sitions ; and without it we can neither read nor write our own language correctly. 
It is no argument against the study, that we may gain a competency without it, 
or that many of our fathers spent their lives without its aid. * * 

It is a common remark, that the children ten years old, and younger, are rap- 
idly gaining upon their older companions; and that their attainments are &r 
greater, considering their age, than those that have gone before. This is proof 
conclusive that our schools are better. * * 

Our summer schools cannot receive too much attention ; for if children are not 
trained during this period of their pupilage correctly and faithfully, morally ajs 
well as intellectually, we cannot expect satisfactory results in maturer years. * * 

School Committee. — JV. J, Emgktf Barnabas Paine, J. H. Davis, 



WELLFLEET. 
No Report from School Committee. 

YARMOUTH. 

Selections from Report. * * The decrease in the aggregate attendance 
may in some measure be accounted for, by the fact that there were last year 
(1840-41,) 699 persons between the ages of 4 and 16, — whereas there were this 
year only 683. An academy has also been built in the 7th district, which has 
considerably reduced the number of scholars in that district and the adjoining 
one. * * 

In one of the districts, a teacher was engaged and applied to the coBunittee for 
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a certificate ; but they, after examining him, thought it would not be proper to 
ffrant him one. He however commenced his schocM, and taught one or two weeks, 
but finding he could not get a certificate, finally gave it up. 

In the 8th district it was found necessary, fix>m the number of scholars attend- 
ing the winter school, to take out all under a certain age. To avoid the like 
occurrence in future, the district has built another schoolhouse, and intend to have 
two schools taught by females in summer; and in winter they can send the young- 
er scholars to a female teacher, and have' the older and more advanced under the 
direction of a male teacher, as heretofoie. It was thought that this would be a 
much better plan than to divide the district and have two male teachers, which 
would be more expensive, and considerably shorten the length of the schools. * * 

School Cokmittse. — Wm. P. DaKns. 
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DUKES COUNTY. 



CHILMARK. 

Sejlections from Report. * * The town of Chilmark comprises the Eliza- 
beth Islands and Nonnan's Land, seven in nomber, exclusive of a portion of the 
Island of Martha's Vineyard. Their situation varies from one quarter of a mile, to 
at least six leagues' distance from each other. They are inhabited by not more than 
from two to four fiunilies, who usually reside on them, most of whom are tenants. 
Consequently the town of Chilmark, as a corporate body, is deprived of many advan- 
tages and privileges which are possessed by towns whose situation is more com- 
pact,— of which advantages, and not the least, are those derived from the Coimnon 
School system. * * The method usually adopted, by which each individual 
receives the proportion of the Public School money to which he is entitled, ap- 
pears to give general satisfaction. Notwithstanding the natural disadvantages 
with which they are surrounded, the people generally have not neglected the edu- 
cation of their children. Parents in some instances employ private family in- 
structers ; others place their children on the continent, or elsewhere, at school 
The town is arranged into four school districts ; each district is provided with a 
schoolhouse, all of which are' tolerably convenient and comfortable. * * 
Much can be done, however, to aid and unprove the Common School system, and 
to elevate the standard of education in the town. In fact, the spirit of the age in 
which we live, seems to demand of parents and others, more active exertions on 
the subject of education. * * 

School Cokmittee. — Warren M. TQtony John HammeU, Samud T. HanoodL 



EDGARTOWN. 

Selectioit from Report. * * Your committee camiot close their report, with- 
out urging upon their fellow-citizens the necessity of making a liberal appropria- 
tion for me support of Public Schools. They are aware it may be argued, 
that our resources are not abundant, and that the public expenses are very high ; 
and therefore it will be necessary to introduce retrenchment, and to adopt the 
most rigid economy in making appropriations for any purposes. This reasoning 
is more specious than solid ; for, if the premises are true, that we are poor, and 
retrenchment is absolutely necessary ; then, the true principles of economy would 
dictate that it should be applied to those appropriations, by the reduction of which 
the public interests would suffer the least For, when we find that our pecuniary 
interests require a reduction of expenses, as for instance, the reduction of the 
expenses or our families; we do not retrench, by dispensing with the neces- 
sary articles of food and clothing, and retaining the most luxurious and costly. 
We do not allow them toys and baubles^ and deprive them of bread and meat 
To withhold the means of education irom our children, and spend our money on 
less important objects, would be like givinor them a stone when they asked for bread, 
or a serpent when they asked for a fish. Education, i^ysical, intellectual, and moral, 
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wnM ke m ncker legacy to tafMsA to piwlnilj, Ahi koM aadi luds» foodb 
and dHttelL it kjs a pw—wat loHaiBtM far Ike sacanlj of koaMb^ fcappi 
neai^ aad the acqaintioB af vaaltk, fnaa ani knaor. ia coadaBMBi Toaor cqhi- 
inUlM'f. laapectfidfy aad aftdiaHalrij vsa a|MM paiaals aad laackef% auool c<mk 
uuUpea aad all ii l k f iii , tfce Mytaacc of diackusiw tkair ohiifatioaa to Aa ri»> 
iw gfB ifii atki m aock a aMBBter, that a keu it akall SaTe bacaoaa aecasaai^ ni tiba 
oraer of ProfideuLc, to coBBout to tkear haaih tka traats and atotJoaa wtoek aia 
nofv oeciqaed by tkeaBadveai in tiw tikaiifwlic cnda, ni aodatTy ia tka Slato and 
natknaleooBcDs; tibej will do il with akralj, and wilk me eoaaeiammewi of 
naviog mumii^ oKcoaigea inev oiuj. 



School Commit juu — fleivaA Fiaccaly CbmlaHC JVWAmI} Jaftn JnhWi% 



TBBURY. 

SKi.KcnoiiB rmoH Rkfoet. * * We Tthe cooMP i ttee] are kmy to atate, tiiat 
wetiiiBkdiecaaBeofCanmioaSekookumtgaiiiiBg groo^ Your Gommitteo 
lament that, in the moat pc^ndoaB distnct, thm waa no achooliooni of aulllcieBt 
dinieiMiinn a to aocoonnodate the acholaia. The one provided by the pradeatial 
committee far the ptinoqal achool was by no means sufficienl tor the poipoaa* 
We do most earnestly reconunend to dni district to provide a suitable, good and 
sufficient schoolhoose, answering all the poiposes of utili^ and eonvanianee» * * 

* * YoOTCommittee were mM grieved, while visitiiiff the school taught in thi^ 
district, to see so few childreD in attendance. The teftuier was emplcq^ at 930 
•par mooth, and one week of this term the average was only five or sax schdlaiB. 
We conrider this as a waste of money almost without a precedent,— one which 
calls loudly fixr reform. 

Your committee would most eameatly recommend that the proviaions of the law 
relative to the establishing of a d^M»itoiy of books for the schools of the towiii 
be earned into efl^t * * 

We would also reccnnmend, that the matter of contracting with teachers be left 
wholly with the town's oMmnittee, on various accounts, one of which we will 
name^--that is, the prudential conmiittees are disposed to act independently of the 
town's committee, and establish schools without Uieir knowledge, or even without 
examination of the masters. * * 

We would most earnestly recommend that the town increase their appropria- 
tions for Public Schools up to something like the sum iriueh the impoituioe ef 
the subject requires. * * 

School Committes. — CharUa CMe^ Ham CMt, 
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NANTUCKET, 



SBLscnoKs raov Rkpokt. * * It is jnttly nid, tiMt edneitioii ii dengned 
to make man what he ought to be onder the condition of his hemg; to fit him 
for looiety ; for useftdnees ; for his duty as a citizen, as a neighbor, aa a pannt, m 
a Christian, aa an immortal beine. Here is a space of Tsat amplitude ana fflorioas 
promise. How important then, ttie subject of education, considered in its bearing 
upon an indmdual alone. 

But suppose a tehole people are to be interested and to be educated. The subject 
now swellis into importance in the ratio of a nation's population to a single indi* 
vidual. And popular education is intended to operate upon a whole pec^e.*-*- 
The design is, to cultivate the mat maas of the mind and heart of the nation. 
Among lul human enterprises, wis is one of the noblest and most benerolent 
GiTO to any psople, of whatever clime and whatever complexion, a rigM educa- 
tion, and you lift Aem fiom debasement and miseiy to re^)ectability and hajipi*- 
ness. If popular education contributes to this result, then it is incalculably im- 
portant It is interwoven with the fkbric of a nation's prosperitf and a nation's 
elevation. It is an agency which no nation can neglect, and be true to itself and 
the race of man, The more the heart and mind of a people are cultivated, the 
more is individual, social and national happiness increased. Let eveiy one then 
cast around him and see what he has to do in this great work. * * 

A large amount has been expencted, fiom vear to year, for education, and hence 
the qne^ion is not inappropriate, what have been the returns for this expenditure ? 
The committee believe that there are very few among us who will deny the posi- 
tion that, on every hand, the evidences are gratefully rising before us, that the lib- 
eral endowment of our schools has not been made in vain ; and that our future 
well-being depends upon a continuance of the same enlightened policv. If, how- 
ever, there are anv who feel that the returns have not been equal tc^tne expendi- 
ture, it becomes them to seek for the cause of this exception. Let them be honest 
in making this investigation, and the fault may be discovered, not in the school 
sjTstem, nor yet in the teacher, but in circumstances which they themselves might 
liave controlled. 

Our schools have always suffered fiom irregularity of attendance, and this evil, 
although mitigated, still exists to a considerable extent Upon this subject, the 
committee would make a few reflections, inasmuch as the evil is not coimned to 
the delinquent scholar only. The whole school suffers from it A scholar is 
absent from his class to-^aif ; of course, the lessons for the day are unacquired, 
and when he joins the class, he must be deficient just in proportion to his absence ; 
and on reviewing the lessons, Ms imperfect recitations prevent the onward prog- 
ress of the whole class, on account of the embarrassment and detention which an 
imperfbct lesson is sure to produce. The eouanimity of the teacher is disturbed, 
and the scholar is perhaps detained after tne recitation to atone for his delin- 
quency. Hence, what would have been a pleasure at the proper season, becomes 
a task at a later period, and while the parent complains that his child has con- 
stantly to do penance, the scholar himself becomes oisheartened, and the school, 
which should be his ple^aure and delight, actually becomes a bui^en to him. 
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fllBMatteBdnDeiftaclKKil: «ai »huc MiiMgwatpwfwikmtfc»|MtktiiM;Mlwul 
aln nrive Ike keadsflf frwliB iDViite tlKir cfiKts villi ttKMfr orili» 8^^ 
to gife oBTMii— 1 JtractiMi to theirckfldiqit IwBi. bi % miwQ^ of viqpt iIm 
mj be cActed. 

Sane pucats wffl taamt thr—flin Wtke plw tiMtil di^ m j t cay tw ii t 
TUs k loB p huaiMe tkm nuiT imgine. ui *^'*"y«ig li» ictiTe wM «f «M 
of oarseltoBiteaciiQluswiditlHtordieslotlifbl «Bdi «Mfciiiiwiim» it wm avM 
of the finner nat ke oooU not giqb a atnet viilMMft dwwi^f iMDradiQtt froai 
some of Tta jaf w rta l in —, vliile tjhe ktter vould eras orea tl» AtliBtic» uii 
BcaicdjgleuiaaQlilaiyidaL Joat ao of tiie pamit who la la te iqa ted ift ti» pw^ 
leaB of luB diDd. He vinfimdineaaaof inatractuq^himfiomliiecoiBni^ 
denia of life, and make tkem all wan or kaa aubeariend to bis inqHOTawm and 
hia good. Do pareala intaeBt tibeir cbildroi by a coMtaal lacmtaiica to tbur 
achmil ezetciaes? Do thej know fioon day to day, wbat baa occupied tban In 
sc]iw^--iniriiatleaBonBtfaeybaTe8ncceeded,a]idinwbattbeybaven^ And 
do tfaej, by a conalaiit appeal to dMBo, impress tbem witii tbeir duty to UMUidTai^ 
and to eveiy leqaiaitioii of the achool wbich they attend ? 

Peihaps the clifld has nuased a word in the apeUing lesaon merdy. la there a 
parent who^ if he do joudponiwehf know its oitlKigiaphy, may not find a means to 
inqxeas soch a delinqaency iqwo his child, that the conectioa will nearer be oblit- 
erated fiom his remembnuDce ? Much, veiy much, may the carefhl parent ell^t 
in diis way, and almost without an eflbiL A boy once said to a m^nber of the 
achool committee, that the fost correct impression of oithogrqthy he ever had waa 
fr(»n the interesting circomstuice of bein^ called upon, m>m day to day, to spall 
such wends as were suggested by Uie furniture with which the tM» was spread. 
Here were the visible objects^ and his attention was fastened uoon them ao dia- 
tinctly that it seemed to be a kind of perspective to the whole tneory of oithof* 
raphy. 

Parents say they are inccxnpetent to teach their children. What number of 
parents are unacquainted wi^ the multiplication table ? This mav seem like a 
trifling question. But the teachers of our primary schools would say, tnat if p«renti 
would but join their effoita with the instruction in school, and make them mt^ 
in this only, they would do much towards the ultimate advancement of their 
children to comparatively perfect arithmeticians. 

In conclusion, then, Uie committee would say, let every one feel that he haa 
something to do in the great cause of education, and let him bestow his money, 
his time and his influence cheerfully, in view of the results which it cannot fkil to 
bring, at least to the race, if it do not to him, either directly or immediately ; fbr 
so much is involved in our Public Schools, so immeasurable is their instrumental* 
ity, that every consideration of duty and of interest demands our spontaneous 
cooperation and support 

Let us then take tnis elevated ground, and do what we may to give perpetuity 
to this republican institution, and oring ^e system to the greatest perfection, — the 
highest idea which inspired the minds of tiiose who projected, or who have since 
been instrumental in sustaining it 

School Committee. — Wm, GurreUj Josiah Maofy John K Skmo^ fVm, C. iSlfar- 
fttfdfc, NManid RumUs, Andrew M, Macy^ Drancu B, Ftdger^ Samud JhijifDaniil 
Janea, Jr^ Charles Wood, Frtdtrkk C. Maev, Mdhanid Bamtyf Ebinew uptotion, 
H. B. DennU, Eidiard MUthdl, Jr. 
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A GRADUATED TABLE, 

SiotBing tht am^MBvUet amount iff monq appnprvtUd, iy Oi* d^ferml town m 
Ute State, far He education qf eatk dald in Ik Imm, betuttn At agta of 4 owf 

In preparing this TaUa, the Inconit at the Surpliu ReTenue, whcnncr apprDprimled for ths 
wqipon of the Public Scbools, hai beso addsd Co (b« lUiuiunt of diom; granlHl b]r tlw tomn 
and niiedbf adirecl lax; — tha fbroMr being aareall; > cODIribuiion.M Ibabiilcr, Tor tbe«il- 
ueatioa or tha childnn, and, iiiie the hilar, being expanded for the benefit of alL 

The anwanl TohnlnKI; coolribitud Tor board and fuel is ml included in iha ealimata. Tha 
eoDaidarationi peruioing lo tbia ilen (all under a diSennl head. These eoDtribulJena depaad 
upon iha will of ike inbabiunti of ihe wreral diilricla; and, of comae, they flocliute with that 
will. While, in aome dialricia, mnch Dwy be eontribalsd,— in olbert, ibere will hebutlillla: 
and, in othen, aolhing. So, too, tbeie eonlribulioni Tarr greatly, from jrear to year, in tha 
■Bme diitrid. Now as iiiaobnoin that theonly nrc and piniuaaU reliance of ail Ihe childrao 
in tha IDwn, for an edocalioa, ii upon the town appropriatioaa, — thoM modni of sustaining tha 
schools which da oat combine po-sunnn, and miWHiily D/'ailMiiia«is, are greatlj infniar 
in nine. Sljll, bowarer, such voluntary contribatinni modify tbe Iowa's apparent liberality; 
and ibey ate therefore exhibited in the table. They show what amoHDt of money waa expend- 
ed, in tiftsn, for Public Schools; but they do not )bow whether Ibe ehildran of all, or orenly 
n few of the diitricis participated in its beneGu. 

Neither is tbe Income from Ideal Funds included in tbe estimate. These are usually the 
proceeds of dooalioss which were not made far tbe purpose of relierinf Ibe towns from a pa- 
caniar7bardea;balfat the parpoae ariaoreasingiheeducBtiDnal adranlageB oltfae children; — 
not lo be subtracted from, but added to, what the town would olherwisa grant. No mantion, 
therefore, is made, in lb>( connaetion, of the Incoma from Local Funds. 

A^insl the name of each Iowa, at iu left band, is set, oat only tils No. which indieatt* its 
relaliie liberality, as compared with other lowoi in ibe Sute, in rusing money for the sap- 
port of adioali/or tki yar 1S41-2, but also the No. which indicated its relaliTe standing Ibr 
the preceding year,— that of 1810-1. It may thus be seen at n glance, in regard to any town, 
whether it bos risen nr fallen in the scale of merii, since the Ust year. For instances, 
Brighton which, in the last Abstract, was No. 37, ia the present is No. I ; Boston, which 
was No. 2, is now No. S, and so of all the rest. 
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' 




144 


172 50 


281 


278 


Granville, - 


1 38 


600 










435 


66 70 


280 


279 


W. Springfield, - 


1 38 


1,300 






' 




939 


1363 00 


279 


280 


♦Welllieet, 


1 38 


1,000 




' 1 • 




721 


• 


228 


281 


Otis, 


1 37 


450 




» 4 




329 


490 00 


289 


^282 


Pawtucket, 


1 37 


1,000 






. 




730 


• 



GRADUATED TABLE. 



ft«» 



a« 






* ' e 

j» « « 

f - * 

£ •^ t: 



« c « 



« 



~ c 






WIT Mm 



•tr^! ?^ 









966*287 
286*288 
3e2!28S» 
290*290 
306291 
158292 
27B293 
284294 
276295 
287296 



'CjjaIIuuii, - 
'Sliuipijwny:, 

Wenden, > 

WiDianiBlowii, 



' ^m 



Saroy, 



Tmra, 

Doogb 

MtWasiiiiigtaB, 




224296 New Miilbaro, 
263299'CuTer, . 
299300!BiiekkDd, - 
297901 Leverett, • 
295d02;AdamB, - 
293303 Luieriioroagli, - 
283304!Demik, - 
303{305i*Riclimoiid, 
d04i306pun, 

|307lSoqthwick raiaed 



1 
] 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



S6 
35 
^ 
35 
34 

as 

33 
S2 
32 
31 
31 

30 
29 
29 
26 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
18 
10 



1,000 

;'^ 

500 

4^ $142 47 
900 
400 
400 
600 
400 
800 
000 
150 
1,050 

eoo 

350 

408 75- 

341 25 
1,428 75; 

400 
1,035 

275 



$567 47' 






441 :?;<fc^ 00 
735' 5W 00 
«ftv 905 00 

^WjV 400 ,V» 

tvti, two 00 
JW ^^il 00 
.^^1 51 70 
454 



«W00 
450 00 



mi' - 

115! 10i> 00 

$is; 

417 00 
^50 00 
3d(>00 

n^ 

*^54 
583 50 



3d7i 

114;) 

320 
825 

191 



310 00 
144 tH^ 



210 

Dotfaing by tax,— its schools be ing 8upporto<! by a Atnd 



* Toptfield, Ludlow, Wellfleet and Riehmond in«d« no RvUirn ft>r tli* yo«r )841-S. Ag^tnut \h% 
Dames of those towns, the last Retnrns which they did make are rospeotlvely enteredk 



GRADUATED TABLES, 

Showing the compcaraHiot amowd of money appropriaUd^ hy (he deferent tovam in 
tackofiht CowtOiu in (hit SkiU^for the education qfeadiehM in the town^hetweeB 
the ages of 4 and 16 yean. 











SUFFOLK. 


• 








i 

e 
fa 

1 

2 


TOWI^S. 


8am appropriated 
bv towni for each 
child between 4 
&. 16 yean of age. 


Amount raieed by 
tazei for the aup- 
port of School!. 


Income of the 
Sorplas Revenue 
appropriated to 


TOTAL. 


No. of children 
between 4 and 16 
yean of agv. 


Amount eootrib- 
oted for board Jb 


2 
1 


CHKT-SEA, - 
Boston, 


$5 81 
5 64 


$3,500 00 
102,042 72 


• 
• 


• 
• 


602 
18,081 


$90 00 

• 



ESSEX. 



1 
2 

8 

9 

7 

3 

5 

6 

4 

15 

20 

26 

18 

10 

12 

13 

14 

17 

16 



1121 
2322 
2223 



21 
24 



2526 
2827 
2728 



1 SALEM, - 

2 Amesbury, 
Gloucester, 

4 Newburyport, 

5 Haverhill, - 

6 Danvers, - 

7 Ipswich, - 

8 Lynnfield, - 

9 Saug^s, - 

10 Manchester, 

11 Newbury, - 

12 Rowley, - 

13 L 



14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 



24 
25 



JLynn, 
Methuen, - 
Salisbury, - 
West Newbury, 
Bozford, - 
Essex, 
♦Topsfield, 
19|20Wenhain, 
Marblehe^id, 
Beverly, - 
Georgetown, 
Hamilton, - 
Andover, - 
Bradford, - 
Middleton, 
Rockport, - 



3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



13 
99 
91 
73 
68 
63 
53 
52 
37 
31 
2 30 
2 29 
2 28 
2 17 
13 
12 
11 
03 
02 
95 
94 
88 
88 
80 
79 
72 
61 
60 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



12,182 ee 

1,576 80 

4,400 

5,000 

3,000 

3,500 

2,000 

500 

800 

790 
2,375 

400 
5,600 
1,200 
1,500 

800 

500 

900 

500 

400 
3,000 
2,260 60 

690 

400 
2,400 
1,126 

450 
1,000 



700 



199 50 



5100 



3199 50 



3895 

527 

1755 

1832 

1194 

1329 

790 

198 

337 

342 

1031 

175 

2454 

553 

705 

377 

237 

443 

247 

205 

1546 

1205 

367 

222 

1335 

653 

280 

780 



200 00 



100 00 
40 00 



33 00 



12 00 



24 00 



*Made oo Retam for 1841-9r~t>lEen from the laat. 

MIDDLESEX. 



16 
1 
3 
3 



1 
2 
3 

4 



BRIGHTON, 

Charlestown, 
Lowell, 
Medford, - 



6 27 
538 
5 37 
5 13 



2,000 
14,600 
21,518 06 

3,000 



319 
2716 
4015 

585 



GRADUATED TABLES. 



241 



MIDDLESEX-- Continued. 



9 



i 



00 



o 



8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 



TOWHB. 



Watertown, 
OlStonehun, 
7)Waltham, - 
Cambridge, 
Sherbomey 
Carlisle, - 
Weston, - 
Tewksbmy, 
Lexington, 
14|ConcOTd, - 
ISjBoxboToii^ 
16;ChelmsfQ^ 
17|Malden, - 
18 Lincoln, 
19 



6 

18 

4 

7 

9 

8 
14 
96 
10 
13 

5 
15 
19 
24 

11 19 litdeton, - 
18 20 Wayland, - 
23 21 South Reading, - 
92 22 Shirley, 
29 23 Billerica, - 
35 24 Tyngsboroiigh, - 
2025Bedford, - 

26 26 West Cambridge, 
25 27 Stow, 
30286roton, 
22 29 HoUiston, - 
21 30 Framingham, 

33 31 Dnnstable, 
17 32 Newton, - 
31 33 Reading, - 

27 34 Burlington, 

28 35 Ashby, 
38 36 PeppereU, - 
37 37 Acton, 
4438Dracut, 

34 39 Natick, 
4640Wobum, - 

Sudbuiy, - 

4042Hopkinton, 
Westford,- 
Wilmington, 

43 45 Marlborough, 

45146 Townsend, 





5|^ 


s^iS 


"g^-S 


If is 


5s« 


K ^ ^ 


o - e 




Amo 
tazei 
port 


•4 01 


$1,700 00 


390 


900 


3 87 


2,238 62 


373 


8,500 


3 71 


925 


369 


500 


3 52 


1,000 


349 


600 


344 


1,400 


336 


1,800 


328 


400 


3 20 


1,200 


3 16 


2,000 


3 10 


520 


305 


900 


299 


800 


292 


1,200 


284 


750 


2 81 


1,000 


2 70 


700 


266 


600 


265 


900 


255 


600 


250 


1,500 


250 


1,000 


238 


2,000 


233 


350 


230 


2,000 


226 


1,300 


225 


250 


223 


600 


2 15 


850 


2 14 


700 


2 13 


1,200 10 


2 11 


700 


208 


1,500 


196 


685 


1 79 


1,200 


1 77 


800 


175 


500 


1 63 


1,100 


1 62 


800 



ja a-* 
•• s 



sin 



$88 50 



117 37 
90 00 



TOTAL. 



$606 50 



1,117 
690 



180 00 1480 00 



37 

00 



60 00 310 00 
70 30 670 30 



200 00 1,400 10 






WORCESTER, 



424 
231 
578 
2260 
249 
136 
284 
172 
407 
535 
122 
375 
633 
196 
295 
268 
411 
264 
397 
259 
259 
340 
235 
601 
472 
842 
150 
871 
576 
138 
300 
396 
327 
656 
332 
721 
350 
6e7 
451 
285 
675 
495 



AM 

-Co 

il 



$112 00 



1 
3 
2 

7 

5 

10 

6 



1 WORCESTER, 

2NewBraintree, - 
3 Bolton, 
4Aubuin, - 
5|Lanca8ter, - 
6jLeicester, - 
TlNoitliboioagh, - 

31 



4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 74| 



49 
83 
58 
11 
031 
82 



8,565 00 

800 

933 84 

500 
1,400 
1,180 

900 



10 50 



15 00 
130 00 



14 00 

10 00 

120 00 



30 00 

18 00 

10 00 
25 00 





1910 


• 




209 


#5150 




261 


• 




161 


• 




462 


• 




418 


122 50 




328 


• 



24S 



GRADUATED TABLES. 



WORCESTES— CoHtiHtTtn. 



• 






ropriated 
1 for each 
tween 4 
I* of age. 


ralaed by 
the lup- 
Icboola. 


of the 

Reveoae 
ited to 




children 
4 and 16 
age. 


J>4 


0^ 


s 


TOWW8. 


g:53S 
e3Ss 


S M *• 


Mil 


TOTAL. 


•si's 


0*0^ 


£ 


£ 
8 




£^4 


<52L 






ilt 


"s 


Athol, - 


«2 64 


$1200 






454 


• 


20 


9 


Warren, 


256 


800 






312 


#78 25 


9 


10 


Webster, - 


2 56 


1000 






391 


• 


13 


11 


Brookfield, - 


255 


1600 






628 


• 


34 


12 


Paxton, 


2 53 


400 






158 


• 


21 


13 


Sterlinj^, 


2 53 


1100 






435 


• 


40 


14 


Hardwtck, - 


2 51 


1000 






399 


60 00 


36 


15 


Phillipston, - 
SouthVf idge, - 


2 51 


550 






219^ 


19 75 


27 


16 


250 


1000 






400 


• 


11 


17 


Charlton, 


246 


1200 






488 


WOO 


13 


18 


North Bh)okfield, - 


246 


1000 






407 


30 00 


24 


19 


Oakham, 


2 46 


700 






285 


62 00 


25 


20 


Millbury, 


244 


1200 






492 


40 00 


17 


21 


Berlin, - - - 


242 


450 






186 


• 


14 


22 


Dudley, 


242 


800 






331 


144 50 


4 


23 


Rutland, 


239 


800 






335 


33 00 


15 


24 


Leominster, - 


235 


1185 






505 


5 00 


26 


25 


Southborough, 


233 


700 






301 




16 


26 


Templeton, - 


227 


1000 






441 




29 


27 


Westminster, 


2 21 


1000 






452 




32 


28 


Fitchburg, - 


220 


1500 






681 




49 


29 


Mendon, 


2 18 


1600 


$415 29 


$2015 29 


925 




38 


30 


Westborough, 


2 18 


900 






412 




28 


31 


Princeton, - 


2 17 


827 






381 




37 


32 


Boylston, 


2 16 


400 


52 59 


452 59 


209 


48 75 


39 


33 


Harvard, 


2 15 


900 






418 




48 


34 


Milford, 


2 14 


1000 






468 


700 


22 


35 


Winchendon, 


2 14 


1000 






467 




51 


36 


Grafton, 


2 11 


1500 






710 




41 


37 


Shrewsbury, - 


2 10 


800 






381 




23 


38 


Uxbridge, - 


2 10 


1000 


247 00 


1247 00 


595 




30 


39 


Lunenburg, - 


2 07 


800 






886 




35 


40 


Petersham, - 


2 05 


1000 






487 


53 36 


43 


41 


Barre, - - - 


204 


1300 






636 


194 75 


33 


42 


Oxford, 


1 98 


1000 






504 


• 


45 


43 


Ashbuniham, 


1 97 


900 


• 




458 


• 


44 


44 


Sturbridge, - 


1 97 


1000 


• 




508 


400 


42 


45 


Royalston, - 


1 93 


700 


m) 64 


860 64 


446 


54 50 


46 


46 


Spencer, 


1 90 


800 


^ 


^ 


420 


06 92 


31 


47 


Gardner, 


1 89 


600 


^ 




317 




47 


48 


West Boylston, - 


1 81 


600 


• 




331 




50 


49 


Holden, 


1 66 


800 






482 




19 


50 


Sutton, - 


1 60 


1200 


• 




750 




52 


51 


Upton, - - - 


1 57 


600 






383 




54 


52 


Northbridge, 


1 52 


550 






363 


57 00 


18 


53 


Hubbardston, 


1 44 


826 






572 


40 00 


53 


54 


Douglas, 


1 30 


600 






460 


• 


55 


55 


Dana, - - - 


1 10 


210 




"^ 


191 


144 56 




H 


[AMPSHIRE. 




1 


1 


NORTHAMPT'N, 


4 36 


4070 . 


• 


• 


934 


150 00 


3 


2 


Hatfield, - 


323 


750 


113 75 


868 75 


267 


• 



GRADUATED TABLES. 



Slid 



! I 

 

-• I 



e I s 






i^t. 



£.?S4 



s » « 



<5S 



152 

» « « 



s-ta- 



^1 



J^^ 




« "^ 



IK 



ft 




2 aSontk Hadky, 

4 SGiecBvicky - 
6 GBufler. 
15 T'WatJiaiiqiiDBy 

12 SSoDtiMiiipiGn, 
9 giPkhArid, - 

23 la WortUnstDO, 
lOllGodien,^ . 
14 12£iifield, 

13 lo'OiDDnxDivtdi. 
16 14£astiiamploiiy 

8 15 WOliaiBsbiirg^ 

Tie'Waie, - 
18 IZ^kfaertown, 
17 18 Amherst, - 
20 19iNarwkh, - 
1120Middiefield, - 
2121;Pe]hara, 
19522pMsteifield, - 
2223»PraKott, > 



- 1 
-! 

:! 

_ I 



|9S(»^liOO 
2til[k 700 
227 
2S 
2 IS 
2 12 
2ffi» 
200 
1 »!« 

9a 

85. 
80 
79 
74 
63 
62. 
54| 
46. 
46' 
45 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



41 



500 
1200 

46153 

&» 

400 

SO 

300 

600 

500 

360 

600 i 
1000 • 
1200 
1200 

300 , 

490 

400 

500 

300 



195 ff> $S% 00 



119 00 519 00 
146 d^ 696 9e. 

! 
I 

150 00 ^iO 00 



40:$ 
2^ 
:^^ 
541 
212 

2ea 

34^ 
15> 

3U> 

351 

:M> 

33ix 

576 

73(;, 

743. 

ltV>. 

33iv; 

274,, 

345, 

dl3 



:^ 25 

165 00 
300 00 
344 00 
310 00 
554 Cft 
167 Oi) 
120 00 
343 IX) 
3:^7 00 
2il 5^ 
21)0 00 
230 00 

45 00 
250 00 
530 00 

52 00 
463 00 

85 00 



HAlfPDEN. 



2 


1 


RUSSELL, - 


327 


424 46 


• • 


130 


206 00 


1 


2 


Spnngfield, . 


294 


6911 08 


945 60| 7856 68 


2670 


% 


5 


3 


Monftgomeiy, 


265 


300 




• 


113 


181 00 


3 


4 


Longmeadow, 


246 


830 




• 


338 


566 34 


4 


5 


Brimfield, 


2 18 


950 




• 


436 


280 00 


7 


6 


*Ladlow, 


2 12 


• 




% 


361 


• 


8 


7 


Holland, 


2 00 


200 




• 


100 


116 00 


9 


8 


Wilbniham, - 


1 93 


800 


246 70 


1046 70 


543 


• 


12 


9 


Tolland, 


1 87 


250 


84 00 


334 00 


179 


• 


11 


10 


Monson, 


1 86 


1100 


• 


• 


592 


454 81 


10 


11 


Blandford, * 


1 80 


600 


134 16 


734 16 


407 


030 00 


13 


12 


Wales,- - - 


1 77 


400 




• 


im 


88 50 


18 


13 


Westfield, - 


1 76 


1800 




• 


1020 


1000 00 


14 


14 


Chester, 


1 62 


600 




• 


370 


382 50 


15 


15 


Palmer, 


1 61 


1000 




• 


623 


300 00 


16 


16 


Granville, 


1 38 


600 




• 


435 


66 70 


17 


17 


West Springfield, - 


1 38 


1300 




• 


939 


1363 00 




18 


Southwick raised nol 


thing by tax, — ^its 


schools being supp 


orted by 


a Aind. 



* Made no Return for 1841-9,— taken fVom the lait. 







FRANKLIN. 








2 


1 


SUNDERLAND, - 


2 92 


600 00 






205 


116 50 


19 


2 


Leyden, 


2 91 


538 






185 


238 00 


1 


3 


Greenfield, - 


2 70 


1300 






481 


379 00 


4 


4 


Shelbume, - 


2 55 


700 






274 


400 00 


3 


5 


Warwick, 


2 37 


700 






995 


45 00 



044 



GRADUATED TABLES. 

» 

FRANKLIN*---CoNTiNtrED. 



• 


i 




Hil 


Amount railed by 
taxea fortheaup- 
port of Schoolfl. 


of the 
Ke venue 
Kted to 




children 
4 and 16 
afe. 


§1 


mm 
1 


6 


Towns. 


nn 

00,2*^^ 


Income 
Surplua 
appropri) 
Schoolfl. 


TOTAL. 


^1^ 
Kit. 


ill 


6 


Mmtroe, 


#2 07 


»175 


$32 03 


$207 03 


100 


$125 00 


5 


7 


New Salem, - 


207 


800 


• 


• 


386 


200 00 


7 


8 


Charlemont, - 


2 03 


600 


• 


. 


295 


125 00 


8 


9 


Erving, 


2 03 


154 


• 


• 


76 


. 


13 


10 


Northfield, - 


1 92 


1000 


• 


• 


524 


110 00 


9 


11 


Heath, - - - 


1 90 


500 


• 


. 


263 


255 75 


11 


12 


Whately, 


1 85 


500 


107 00 


607 00 


327 


198 00 


12 


13 


Orange, 


1 80 


800 


. 


• 


444 


40 00 


14 


14 


Conway, 


1 77 


550 


191 87 


741 87 


420 


686 00 


15 


15 


GUI, - 


1 72 


400 


• 


• 


233 


232 00 


17 


16 


Rowe, - - - 


1 69 


340 


• 


• 


201 


120 00 


26 


17 


Alontague, - 


1 66 


451 25 


148 00 


599 25 


361 


354 75 


18 


18 


Hawley, 


1 56 


400 


100 00 


500 00 


320 


356 00 


16 
24 


19 
20 


Deerfield, 
Coleraine, 


1 50 
1 40 


793 50 
750 










529 
534 


532 00 
718 00 


10 


21 


Ashfield, 


1 36 


600 










441 


388 00 


21 


22 


Shutesbury, - 


135 


350 










259 


925 00 


22 


23 


WendeU, - 


1 35 


300 










223 


58 00 


20 


24 


Bernardston, - 


1 31 


400 










306 


216 00 


23 


25 


Buckland, - 


1 25 


408 75 










S37 


326 00 


25 


26 


Leverett, 


1 25 


341 25 


• J 


• 


273 


72 25 



BERKSHIRE. 



13 


1 


EGREMONT, - 


299 


848 00 


• 


. 


284 


• 


10 


2 


Alford, - 


266 


303 


m 


• 


114 


103 00 


4 


3 


Dalton, 


2 59 


698 


9 


• 


270 


236 00 


3 


4 


New Ashford, 


2 32 


100 


34 58 


134 58 


58 


101 00 


1 


5 


Becket, 


224 


400 


129 52 


529 52 


237 


479 50 


17 


6 


Clarksburg, - 


2 17 


284 


. 


m 


131 


184 00 


6 


7 


Peru, - - - 


1 97 


300 


. 


. 


152 


324 00 


19 


8 


Hinsdale, 


1 92 


400 


' • 


• 


208 


285 00 


7 


9 


West Stockbridge, 


1 84 


450 


153 24 


603 24 


328 


300 00 


28 


10 


Tyringham, - 


1 81 


475 


177 25 


652 25 


360 


700 00 


2 


11 


Pittsfield, - 


1 74 


1600 










917 


350 00 


8 


12 


Stockbridfipe, - 
Sandisfield, - 


1 71 


1000 










583 


368 00 


12 


13 


1 66 


600 










361 


630 00 


23 


14 


Hancock, 


1 58 


300 


6^ 


i 00 


36^ 


i 00 


231 


• 


16 


15 


Cheshire, 


1 57 


400 










254 


244 00 


26 


16 


Sheffield, 


1 57 


990 










632 


975 00 


15 


17 


Lee, - - - 


1 55 


954 










615 


500 00 


14 


18 


Washington, 


1 52 


300 










197 


378 00 


5 


19 


Windsor, 


1 48 


325 










220 


316 25 


30 


20 


Florida, 


1 39 


200 










144 


172 50 


11 


21 


Otis, - 


1 37 


450 










329 


490 00 


18 


22 


Lenox, 


1 35 


500 










369 


400 50 


20 


23 


WUliamstown, 


1 33 


900 










676 


650 00 


29 


24 


Savoy, - - - 


1 32 


400 










302 


51 70 


21 


25 


Mount Washington, 


1 30 


150 










115 


106 00 


22 


26 


Great Barrington, - 


1 29 


1050 










818 


. 


9 


27 


New Marlborough, 


1 29 


600 










464 


417 00 
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BERESHIBE-'CoNTiNTBD. 



• 

3 






aggo 


g •* u 


of the 
Revenue 
&led to 




children 
4 and 16 
age. 


^41 
11 


i 


S 

9^ 


TOWNS. 


as S <0 


BtSiM 
S a O 


Income 
Surplus 
apprnpri 
Schools. 


TOTAL. 


^i« 


|£ 


8 








S V «-• 

E M ^ 








25 


28 


Adams, 


$1 2591428 75 


• 


• 


1143 


11280 54 


34 


29 


Lanesborough, 


1 25 


400 


• 


• 


330 


583 50 


27 


30*Richmond, - 


1 18 275 


• 


• 


232 


310 00 



* Made no Return for 1841-S,— taken from the laat. 

NORFOLK. 



2 


1 


DORCHESTER, - 


4 91 


5200 






1059 


• 


1 


2 


Milton, 


4 89 


2000 






409 






3 


3 


Brookline, - 


4 69 


^1150 






245 






5 


4 


Roxbuiy, 


4 22 


8345 82 






1975 






4 


5 


Dedham, 


4 08 


3000 






734 


75 


I 00 


8 


6 


Quincy, 


3 45 


3063 






888 






7 


7 


Dover, - - - 


3 26 


400 


$52 50 


$452 50 


139 






6 


8 


Needham, - 


2 93 


1050 


60 00 


1110 00 


379 






11 


9 


Sharon, 


2 92 


600 


131 20 


731 20 


250 






1010 


Bellingham, - 
Franklin, 


2 64 


700 






265 






14|11 


2 63 


1000 






380 






13 12 Canton, 


2 52 


1200 






475 






12|l3Walpole, - 


2 51 


1000 






398 






9,14FozboFouffh,- 


242 


800 






331 






1615 


Stonghton, - 


2 42 


1200 


180 00 


1380 00 


571 






2016 


Weymouth, - 


2 27 


2500 






1099 






17;17 


Cohasset, 


220 


900 


• 




409 






1818Medway, - 


2 17 


1000 






460 






15 19 Randolph, - 


2 11 


2000 






950 


lOl 


» 82 


21^20 


Braintree, 


2 08 


1200 






577 






1921 


Wrentham, - 


1 93 


1500 






782 






2222 


Medfield, 


1 58 


275 






174 





BRISTOL. 



1 


1 


NEW BEDFORD, 


4 94 


13500 


• 


• 


2734 


• 


2 


2 


Fall River, - 


2 35 


4500 




» 


4 




1916 


• 


3 


3 


Fairhaven, - 


233 


2500 




ft 




• 


1075 


400 00 


5 


4 


Norton, 


233 


800 




ft 




• 


344 


• 


8 


5 


Berkley, 


224 


500 




» 


• 


223 


• 


13 


6 


Raynham, - 


2 18 


600 


159 00 


759 00 


349 


• 


9 


7 


Seekonk, 


2 15 


900 


220 00 


1120 00 


522 


200 


6 


8 


Dighton, 


2 10 


550 


171 00 


721 00 


344 


191 


10 


9 


Westoort, - 
Rehoboth, - 


1 97 


1364 


. 


• 


691 


1440 


17 


10 


1 88 


800 


220 00 


1020 00 


542 


269 


11 


11 


Somerset, 


1 79 


500 










280 


88 


7 


12 


Taunton, 


1 79 


3750 










2091 


175 


4 


13 


Easton, 


1 73 


1000 










578 


• 


1214 


Mansfield, - 


1 70 


640 90 










377 


• 


1515 


Attleborough, 


1 67 


1596 45 










955 


109 00 


1416 


Freetown, - 


1 54 


805 50 










523 


50 00 


16 


17 


Swanzey, 


1 50 


618 75 










413 


288 00 


19 


18 


Dartmouth, - 


1 49 


1888 54 










1267 


• 


18 


19 


Pawtucket, - 


1 37 


1000 










730 


• 
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PLYMOUTH. 



• 

^4 


i 




8'2|b 


in 


• • e 




children 
4 and 16 
afe. 


oontrib- 
board & 


& 


s 

& 

1 


TOWNS. 


|52g 


2-® 


lill 

JSoB ailB 


TOTAL. 


'si- 

dis 




2 


DUXBURY, 


«3 84 


92500 


(200 00 


$2700 00 


704 


• 


3 


2 


Plymouth, - 


3€9 


5500 










1492 


$686 00 


11 


3 


Pembroke, - 


3 17 


1000 










315 


• 


5 


4 


Halifax, 


3 05 


500 










164 


25 50 


1 


5 


Hull, - 


3 02 


130 










43 


• 


6 


6 


Scituate, 


2 95 


3000 










1017 


• 


4 


7 


Hingham, 


2 85 


2418 94 










848 


. 


7 


8 


Midoleboroug^ - 


284 


3125 


629 11 


3754 11 


1324 


1325 00 


8 


9 


Kingston, 


2 77 


1000 


• 


• 


361 


• 


9 


10 


Noitii Bridgewater, 


2 49 


1500 


276 20 


1776 20 


713 


• 


10 


11 


Marsbfield, - 


2 38 


1050 


99 71 


1149 71 


483 


• 


12 


12 


Plympton, - 


2 37 


500 


55 98 


555 98 


235 


145 45 


17 


13 


Hanover, 


2 24 


1000 










447 


• 


14 


14 


Hanson, 


2 22 


700 










316 


13 00 


16 


15 


East Bridgewater, - 


2 21 


1200 










543 


26 00 


13 


16 


Abington, 


2 15 


2000* 










930 


• 


19 


17 


West Bridgewater, 


2 01 


700 










349 


35 50 


15 


18 


Bridgewater, 


1 94 


1000 










515 


• 


18 


19 


RocCeater, - 


1 87 


1800 










964 


90 00 


20 


20 


Wareham, - 


1 60 


1000 










625 


151 55 


21 


21 


Carver, 


1 26 


350 


• 


• 


277 


250 00 



BARNSTABLE. 



3 


1 


SANDWICH, - 


2 29 


2108 00 


498 00 


2606 00 


1137 


150 00 


1 


2 


Barnstable, - 


2 13 


2000 


500 00 


2500 00 


1171 


24 00 


7 


3 


Falmouth, 


1 99 


1200 


267 80 


1467 80 


738 


250 00 


5 


4 


Yarmouth, - 


1 76 


1200 






683 


170 00 


4 


5 


Provincetown, 


1 71 


1000 






585 


• 


9 


6 Harwich, 


1 63 


1300 


300 00 


1600 00 


982 


158 33 


8 


7 Orleans, 


1 51 


900 






598 


• 


10 


8:*Wellfleet, - 


1 38 


1000 






721 


• 


6 


9'Chatham, 


1 36 


1000 






735 


800 00 


13 


10 Eastham, 


1 33 


400 






300 


221 00 


2 


11 Brewster, 


1 32 


600 






454 


• 


12 


12|Truro, - 


1 31 


800 






610 


450 00 


11 


13 Dennis, 


1 25 


1035 






825 


. 



* Made no Retarn for 1841-3,— Uken from the laat. 



DUKES. 



1 
2 
3 



1 
2 



CHILMARK, 

Edffartown, - 
Tisbuiy, 



2 56 


400 00 


« 


• 


156 


2 31 


1100 


• 


• 


477 


1 34 


425 


142 47 


567 47I 


423 



20 00 



NANTUCKET. 



00 



NANTUCKET, - 



430 



8725 



2031 



A GRADUATED TABLE, 



i^unving the comparaHpe canount of money appropriated by the difftrtnJt Counties in 
the StaUf for the education of each ckUd between the ages of 4 and 16 yeara, in 
each County. 



• 

& 


s 

1 


COUNTIES. 


Sum appropriated 
by counties for 
each child between 
4& 16 years of age. 


Amount raised by 
taxes for the sup- 
port of Schools. 


Income of the 
Surplus Revenue 
appropriated to 
Schools. 


TOTAL. 


No. of children 
between 4 and 16 
years of age. 


Amount eontrili- 
uted for board & 
fuel. 


1 


1 


SUPPOTiK, 


$5 65 


9105,542 72 


• 


• 


18,683 


$90 00 


2 


2 


« 

Nantucket, 


430 


8,725 00 


• 


• 


2,031 


• 


3 


3 


Middlesex, 


3 59 


93,686 80 


$806 17 


$94,492 97 


26,290 


494 50 


4 


4 


Norfolk, 


3 13 


40,083 82 


423 70 


40,507 52 


12,949 


177 82 


5 


5 


Plymouth, 


2 62 


31,973 94 


1,261 00 


33,234 94 


12,665 


2,748 00 


6 


6 


Bristol, 


2 42 


37,814 15 


770 00 


38,584 15 


15,954 


4,087 25 


7 


7 


Essex, 


2 41 


58,376 06 


1,274 50 


59,650 56 


24,767 


209 00 


8 


8 


Worcester, 


234 


56,876 84 


875 52 


57,752 36 


24,709 


1,391 34 


9 


9 


Hampshire, 


2 21 


18,181 52 


624 73 


18,806 25 


8,522 


5,305 82 


10 


10 


Hampden, 


2 06 


18,065 54 


1,478 26 


19,543 80 


9,500 


6,701 85 


11 


11 


Dukes, 


1 96 


1,925 00 


142 47 


2,067 47 


1,056 


20 00 


12 


12 


Franklin, 


1 81 


14,451 75 


578 90 


15,030 65 


8,282 


6,300 50 


13 


13 


Barnstable, 


1 71 


13,543 00 


1,565 80 


15,108 80 


8,818 


2,223 33 


14 


14 


Berkshire, 


1 60 


16,805 75 


558 59 


17,364 34 


10,832 


9,625 49 



AGGREGATE FOR THE STATE. 



14 



Counties, 



2 84 



516,051 89 



10,359 64 



526,411 53 



185,058 



39,37490 



INDEX. 



A. 

Absence from school, 19, S3, 55, 131, 141. 
SiaiisUcs as lo, 21, tS, 49, 57. 77, 147, 161, 
170,193. Trivial excuses ror,SI. Rules re. 
spectinv, 22, 169. From examinaiioos, 34, 
47,67,87,99,103,110,123,131. FromHchool 
for several years, 169. Increased average 
of, 192. Evils of, 196. See AUendance, 
Money f and Parents . 

Addresses and lectures, by school eommiltees, 
86. For school district meetings, furnished 
bv the Secretary of the Board of Education, 
1 D I . See Association. 

Air, importance of good, 27, 97. Small child- 
ren taken into the, 38, 62. See Ventilation, 

Alexander, letter of the father of, cited, 14. 

Algebra, on using Key* to, 2. Studied too 
soon, 180. 

Amusements. See Musie^ Dancing, and Sing* 
ing. 

Anatomy, study of, recommended, 17. 

Apparatus for schools, purchased, 42, 159, 161. 
Recommended, 184. Different kinds of, 187. 
On union of schools for purchasing, 187. 

Approval of teachers, refused, 45, 46, 70, 77, 
82,91,98,103,144. 

A|>propriaiions. See Money. 

Aristippus, anecdotes of, 14, 79. 

Aristotle, the teacher of Alexander, letter 
to, cited, 14. 

Arithmetic, on the use of Keys to, 2. Teach> 
ing, by black-boards, 55, 88, 142, 151, 163. 
Neglect as to, 88, 130. Thoroughness in, 
ISO, 163. Imi)rovemenls in teaching, sug- 
gested, 142, 150. Should be well under- 
stood before beginniog algebra, 180. Stud- 
led too much, 189. 

Ariihmeticon, recommended, 187. 

Articulation, ropy, 128. See EnundaJtionf and 
Pronunciation. 

Asking questions by holding up the hand, 78. 

Assistant teachers, 38. See Females. 

Association, of teachers and committees recom- 
tnended, 95. For visiting schools, 168. For 
disseminating school information, 191. 

Astronomy, not attended to, 160. 

Atlases, improper use of, 131. See Mapt* 

Attendance of scholars, evils of a want of, 10, 
21, 33, 125. On appropriating money ac- 
cording to the, 13, »), 120. Remedies for 
irregular, 19, 23, 142, 169. Dependence of, 
on the teacher, 20. Improved, 92, 189. 
Committee to prosecute for want of, 169. 
Statements respecting, 169, 170. Seeii^- 
Mncet and Money. 

Auction-rooms, scboolhoasei well eonstructed 
for, 77. 

B. 

Baibanld,Mn.,h0r Easy Lessons roeommend- 
ed, 137. 

32 



Dell, given for a schoolhouse, 41. 

Bible, used in schools, 55, 112. SupersUtion 
respecting its use, 145. 

Black-boards, in schools, 27, 71, 77, 155. 
Teaching arithmetic by, 55, 88, 142, 161, 
163. Furnished, 71. Improvements from us- 
inv,78. Size for, 95. Maps projected on, 151. 

Blank maps, use of, 16. 

Blocks, mathematical, 71, 187. 

Boarding round, of teachers, 112. 

Book-case presented to a school, 42. 

Book-ke««pmg, importance of teaching, 2, 129. 

Books, sold for rum, 8. Influence of a proper 
selection and uniformity of, on schools, 16, 
105. Sectarian, inadmissible, 17, 63. On 
anatomy and physiology, recommended, 
17, 139. Neglect and want of uniformity as 
to, 35, 132, 164. No spelling-hocks, 35, 56. 
For spelling, almost exclucfed, 56. On se- 
lecting, for school libraries, 63 List of 
school books made, 78. Measures lo intro- 
duce them, 78, 136 ; to remedy deficiencies. 
78. On a recommendation of, by the Board 
of Education. 91. Effort and circular for 
promoting uniformity and diminishing the 
expense of, 100. Unauthorized, excluded, 
104. Varietyof,diminished, 105, 166. For 
instruction in writing, recommended, 132. 
Defects in the reading, 136. Reading, rec- 
ommended, 136. Deficiency of, 145, 189. 
Evils of different, for spelling. 164. Kind of, 
wanted, 181. Changes ana multiplication 
of, 188. Printed cataio^es of, posted up, 
192. On depositories ol; J 95. 

Brain, overworking the, 158. See Common 
Schools. 

Branches, too many taught, 105. See Studies. 

Brooms for schoolhouses, 92. 

C. 

Catalogues of books posted up, 192. See 
Book: 

Certificates, should be required from a teacher's 
former employers, 41. Not so good as per- 
sonal examinations, 45. On retaining dupli- 
cate, 66, 191. Should be reauired as to ca- 
pacity of governing, 69. Wages depend 
upon, 111, 134. Refused unless appliecl (or, 
before commencing school, 149. Of char- 
acter required, 191. ^^ Wages, 

Charts, furnished, 71. See Maps, 

Cheap schools, instance of, 181. 

Chemistry, on studying, in schools, 105. 

Children, on burdening the schools with small, 
11. Moral influence of teachers on, 15. 
Taking small, into the open air, 38, 62. 
Remarks on uneducated, 76. No-fovem- 
ment principles respecting, 106, 18o. Im- 
portance ofeariv influences on, 153. See 
Qovemmentf and Scholars. 

Classes, too many in tehools, lOi. Mode of 
redueiog the number of, 105. 
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Classification of scholars, case of successful, 
11. Adopted in Salem, 28. Evils of bad, 
I So. See Gradation f and Improvements, 

College graduates not always well qualified 
teacbers, 45, 57, 69. 

Cominitlees. Sec District , Parents , Pruden- 
tial, and School Committees, 

Coaiinoii Schools, on the too high pressure 

firinciple lu, 1, ^, 54, 61, 158 Division of 
arge. 3, 89, 159, 162, 164. (See Gradation, 
and Union Schools.) Intermediate, 3. Im- 
proved, 4, 8, 12, 15, 19,24,28,33,35,36, 
39,40, 47, 58, 60, 64, 66, 71, 78, 79, 83, 85, 
87, 94, 95, 102, 105, 1 10, 1 1 1 , 1 14, 1 18, 132, 
152,157,160,161, 162, 170, 171, 178. 183, 
185. 186, 191, 192. (See JmprovemenU.) 
Unfit teachers cause diiiicuhy in, 4. On 
uniformity of, in the same town, 6, 124. On 
a superintendent of, 6, 44, 125. Should fur- 
Dish to all a thorough practical education, 7, 
48 (See Jhorottghness.) Old system of, 
aristocratic, 11, 147. Present equality in, 
II, 42, 147, l.o2, 161. Music in, 12, 50, 55, 

58, 82, 96, 137, 158, 159. (See JUttsic) 
Dependence of, on the teachers, 13, 14, 49, 
93, 108, 162, 166, 178, 185. Introduction of 
blank maps into, 16. Influence of a proper 
selection and uniforuniiy of books on, 16, 
105 fSec Books.) Sectarian books ex- 
cludea from, 17. State movements respect- 
ing, commended, 18, 41, 56, 79. 84, 95, 102, 
152, 169, 174, 176, 186. Neglected, 19, 47, 
68, 108. (See Parents.) Measures for in- 
creasing an interest in, 19, 33, 54, 81, 172, 
173, 191. National importance of, 21, 25, 

26, 36, 39, 40, 42, 49, 50, 54, 62, 98, 121, 127, 
143, 154, 167, 185, 196. Rules respecting, 22, 
28, 72, 170. (See Rfdes) On studying the 
higher branches in, 24, 61 , 105. Enthusiasm 
in, 27, 156. Black-boards in, 27, 71, 77, 78, 
95, 155. (See Black-boards.) Wants in, 

27. Synopsis of weekly exercises in, 30. 
Should be kept in the warm season, 36. 
Religious value of, 39. General increase of 
interest in. 40, 61, 65, 84, 95, 102, 120, 148, 
152. (Sec Parents.) Cause of common* 
place, 40. Gaining popularity, 44, 154, 160. 
On appropriations for private and, 8, 44, 139, 
147, 151, 176, 183. (See Money.) Com- 
menced by teachers before examination, 45, 
77, 1 12, 1 15, 130, 134, 143. (See Examna- 
tions.) Inadequate attainments in, 48. On 
want of interest in, 48, 54, 173. Exclusion 
of turbulent scholars from, 51. (See Pun- 
ishment.) Bibles in, 55. Backward, need 
the best teachers, 56, 122, 127. Compara- 
tive influence of teachers on, 58. Various 

' influences on the success of, 58, 77, 142, 
144, 172. Private Schools abandoned for, 

59, 160. (See Private Schools.) On vis- 
iUng, 60, 162, 162, 177. (See Visiting.) 
On maps and diagrams in, 60. (See Maps.) 
Value of, to a town, 62^ 81, 148, 172. Pri- 
vate Schools for prolongmg, condemned, 65, 
183. The best scholars in, 68. Beginning 
at difTereut times, 72. Advantages of be- 
ginning together, 72. Dnncing and singing 
schools, interfering with, 77, 87. Visited by 
district committees once a week, 81. Influ- 
ence of public sentiment on, 82. Addresses 
on, by school committees, 86. Vacations 
in, injurious, 86. On excluding writing from, 
88. Degeneracy of summer, 92. Ascend- 
ency given to Massachusetts by, 93. Asso- 
ciation of teachen and committees respect- 



ing, recommended. 95. Detail of improve- 
ments in, 96. Scholars leave, because of 
female teachers, 97. (See Females.) Im- 
portance of, to civil government, 98. Visits 
to, by eonimiltees of the gentlemen of the 
district. 100, 139, 177. Teachers .should be 
panly educated in, 103. Too large, 104, 
183. Uniform plan as to, for five years, 104. 
Too many classes in, 104. Too many 
branches taught in, 105. Studies to be 
taught in, 107. (See Studies.) Neglect of 
the law respecting, 112, 130, 169. On pro- 
longing, 115. When »hort as good as long, 
116, 121. Not disturbed by party, 120, 149, 
174. Objects to l>e kept in view in framing 
a system for, 124 Importance of a faithful 
supervision of, 128. Cause of diflferences 
in, 132, 161. Suspended for want of fuel, 
141. Entire absence of scholars from, 143, 
147, 169. (See Absences ) Ruined by a 
bad schoolhouse, 144. Interchange of visits 
between teachers and pupils of dififerenl, 
147. Certificates withheld, if teachers com- 
mence, before they are examined, 149. (See 
Certificates, and ' Wages. ) Chi Id rcn leaving, 
after ihev have recited, 152. Massachusetts 
public documents respecting, sought for 
abroad, 152. On theatrical exhibitions in, 
156. The poorest becoming the best, 157. 
One quarter of the inhabitants in, 167. Ben- 
efit of late law respecting, 169. On com- 
plaints respecting, 173. Nothing gained by 
having small, 174. Influence of, on social 
life, 176. Instance of clieap, 181. Webster 
cited on, 183. Everett cited dn, 184. Im- 
provement in the smaller, 186. See High 
Schools t Prudential Committees, Scholars ^ 
School Committees, School Government, ^nd 
Summer Schools. 

Composition, on writing, in schools, 27, 78. 
Of letters, 129. 

Consumption, seeds of, sown in schoolhouses, 
97. iieeHeaUh. 



D. 



Dancing schools, interfering with Common 
Schools, 77, 87. 

Declamations at examination, 149. 

Defining words, 78. 

Degeneracy, of the rising generation, 73. Of 
summer schools, 92. 

Deiiks, bad, 98. 

Diagrams, 95. 

Dictionaries, different, 164. 

Discipline, remarks on, 12, 60. Eflfect of sing- 
ing on, 151. See Order, Punishment, and 
School Goveimment. 

Distribution of money. See Money. 

District committees to visit schools, 81. See 
Parents, Prudential, and School Committees. 

E. 

Education, high views as to, 14, 26, 49, 147. 
Defects in, 19, 25, 114. Responsibility as 
to, 26. On the union of moral and intel- 
lectual, 26, 114. Dependence for, on Com- 
mon Schools, 26 On understanding prin- 
ciples in, 33, 40, 128, 130, 172. Right of 
individuals to, 50. Importance of, 63, 
113, 196. Retrenchment in, 97, 99, 194. 
Standard of, raised, 102, 152. Increased 
interest in, 153. See Common Schools, 
Morals, and Principles. 



1 
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:H. GmHt ati<nu»M«> ^ tt. U;. «. Tl. 
)(. SL 133.. Smmars Muma He ywunii t 

47.*7.yr. », |iW. IW. I^3L WK X* 

K feat. S^v 9L«. K<5^ F«$3v-juj» 
7. Ok o<it?ii!miD^ dkr ■«■«!$ vt" 





98L IhepMfKT 
ic XL tSL Fvr ste«. cwdeaw^. 
BI««tiT pnfkRt. Idli. Fuji. I It. ITJl. Tcftrln 

71, ISI TearWfs to« i g« H «g stIrmI he> 
iofe.45.77. II?. llo. 130, IM. 143. Aslo 
m una i cforacf er. 45 ; lo raparitr for stInm^I 
fgoTfi— IB*. 45. 117. ]63l Timwi^. 43, 
46, fri, iSi, 144, ISS FmoMl aad aot 
«Cftifiralrd, 45. Sbnold b« cwij, 64w Not 
a svail afiair. 71. S^millaoc«ns, 71. No 
exrasc for laihire at. 91. Eraded, 1 15, 130, 
IM. Pradntial nrMminrrr sImmM take 
pent ia, I i5l Kcoairrd before teeriirariag 
MriMwi, 118, 134, 149, 150,167. Nf>«es»jtr 
or, 122, 131 Want of. illegal, 130. Ota ad- 
YerttMag llie daj for, 187. Leclare it ike 
tiaie of, 187. UoriDr three bonis oa each 
ooe, 188. Mode of, detailed, 191. See 
A-pyronu aad Ttothtrt. 

Ezplaaatioas, importaaee of, 40, 54^ 7t, 75. 
GHtia; i»e for. 104, 105w 

Ejre, OB kaotriag its structure, 18. 

F. 

Fathers, Flolareh on, 14. See PernHr. 

Females, empfojed to teach, 4, 37, 40, 96, 100, 
110, 117, 190, 159, 185. Empln^rmenl of, 
recooimended, 4, 37, 57, 61, 64, 97, 109, ISO, 
140, 156, 167, 183, 186. Best winter schools 
taught by, 96, 108, 110. Poorly paid, 96, 
169. Old scholars and, 97, 117, 133, 140. 
Exerrtsinir pupilft' refUcthe and tiireitlir« 
faculties, 101. Wages of, in Providence, 
169. See Teachert, 

Festival after a school examinalion, 47. 

First principles. See Prineiple§, 

Fael, schools suspended for want of, 141. 

O. 

Oeograpbv, of one's country should he partic- 
ularly taught, 1. Neglect as to, P8. Using 
atlases while reciting, condemned, 131. 
Value of globes in teaching', 64. Teaching 
from old books, 181. Teaching too early, 186. 

Globes, purchased, 64, 159. Recommended, 
64, 95. Furnished 71. 

Government, cheapest kind of civil, 98. Gen- 
eral remarks on, 106, 130, 185 Parental 
and family, 115, 118, 130, 148. See Ordtrf 
Pimishmentt and SehoU Omitrwmitt, 
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Gre moin r je ho o i^ divisiMM «<V ;3l VrqB«<JL X^ 
Get«»^^ S^'sk se«ec«»Ma» laiMa M|nM «k'^ I^^ 

Rami hoiV^^ a^ iW. MAirwi el" iy ta kM m> 7^ 

lle«^h. edMet «r i>*d se«ts vi^,. i; 139^ \\mi« 

aerted «Hh t>kv^$*.4kH^« |$ I'Jiift «f Ml 

sr^ooJfco«M« W. ^^^ 74v 97. Uit liMf«MvN«l 

ia teacaets. 1 1SL Siwkea nnift r ti mg^ m » m 

C o m m m uti tm. A^kaijiwn*9^ aad C? ^ i > i i t 
Hl^ sckM^oAa^, Pttvaie, te«Miffi« auk \ li^ 
no«$, «7. Oow>pafat>\^> apfHOfivMliott* lae 
coMMMia aad, 44. <>8, AHaavK««ed for Cmm^ 
aaoa Schools, a(i»,l<$IX See JfoM^ Mid Pri* 

HK$t««rr. ol^ ihb cewairr i> iea l d l« laingM, K 

Xotat t aadfd lo, It^ 
lloaae, lai a c acs of. oa $elm^ 9. 111. tit, 
I 181. TiachiiiyclaldmiaUlOT. Se»fN>r«Kt. 

I. 

IttasiratMas, mpotlaaea at 40k S«e £]qiifo« 



Isaproveaieala. ia achoob, 4^ 8» It, 15> I9i H% 
tH, 33. 35. 38, 39. 40. 47, 58. 59. «0. 64. 66, 
71. 78, 79. 83, 8ft, 87, 9K 9ft. 1Q«, UVft, 110, 
111, 114, 118, ISS, I5S, 157, 160, 161. 168, 
170, 171, 178. 183. 185, 186, 191, I9t. IWk, 
Inaehoolhoosesaad sehoiklroom»,3,ft,tl, 35, 
41,58.71.9t,96. (SeeSdbee/AeuMe) Mitn« 
ifested in a desire tor greater appropriatkma 
of moaev, 5, 7, 14. 36, 58, 76. 98« ( 15. 146, 
167, 169.*19l. (SeeAfmisy.) Inthaqualiaeif 
lions of teachers, 10, 96. 101, 110. 135, 163, 
176. (See Ex^mitmhm, and TVir^r*.) 
In the classiflcalion of trhoiars, 11. 88, 105. 
In the Salem schools, 88. In the litereased 
interest of parents, 41» 68, 71. 83, 84, 98. 95, 
no, 160. (See Partnt9,\ In nttention to 
health and comfort of niipiM, 41. I«( teach* 
ers, 61, 71. 80, 108. (See YV«ieA«r« ) Alda 
to, 61. List of, 78, In reading, 80, 151, 
186, 189. (SeeKMdiW*) In pronunciation. 
93, 151. Detailed, 96. In attend«n<>4 of 
scholars, 170. See il5«ffic«, ii/lsiM^encf, 
Common 8chool$f ExamintMom^ and 7)^or« 

Indictment, relief (Vom, 10. 

Insubordination, cases of, 35, 48, 57, l!t7. 8m 

Gowmmtnl, Ordtr, Futtithminit and BehoU 

Oovemmtnt. 
Intermediate SrhooU, 3. Bee tiradatioH, 
Interruption of teachers during recitAlioii Uiiit» 

J. 

Juvenile Library, purchaiad, 41. S«« Book9» 



K. 



K«ya» OB the uso of, 8. 
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L. 

L«mpsy purriiased for the sehoolhoase, 16t. 
Liin^affe, improper, used by a teaeher, 37. 

See Profanenttt. 
Law, neglect of the, 112, 190. 169. On reading 

the, in annual ineeling!i, 199. 
Lecture for sebool district meetinn famished bjr 

the Secretary of the Board of Kducatiou, 161 . 

8ee Addretseif and Mt'.etings. 
Lessons, making up, S3. See Studies. 
Letters, writing and folding of, 129. 

M. 

JMann, Horace, on the compensation of school 
committees, 12B. Lecture famished by, for 
school meetings, 161. 

Manners See Morals, 

Jfaps, blank, intro<^ttced, 16. Want of dia . 

grams and, 60. Given, 61. Kurntsbed, 71. 
^awn on black-boards, 78, 161. Kecom- 
meudpcl, 95, On hanging, 137. Purchased, 
159; by schoUrs, 161. See Allase*. 

Mason, Lowell, says all can learn nrasie, 69. 

Massachusetts, cause of her ascendancy in the 
Union. 93. School documents of, sought 
abroad. 152. ' 

Mathematical blocks, 71, 187. 

Mats for schofilhoases, 92. 

Matter, on overrating, compared with mind, 34. 

Meetings, in districts for consultations and dis> 
rosMonn upon the subject of schools, 19, 46, 
66, 81 . 82, 155, 161. Weekly, among teach- 
ers, 43. Of school committees, 60, 139. Of 
Prudential and other committees, for school 
ptirpo^es, 85. Of teachers and committees, 
95, 1 51). Under the direction of the soperin- 
temleiit, 126. Of an association for diffusing 
school information, 191. 

Memory, cautions as to the, 1, 69, 86, 88, 111, 
128,156. 

Mind, on underestimating the, 34. Teachers 
without knowledge of the, 76, 86. Exercise 
of the, wanted, 166. Overworking the, 
loo. 

Money, on appropriations of, for schools, 6, 7, 
10, 14, 18, 36, 68,76, 98, 99, 146, 149, 167, 
183, 194, 196. On distributing, 7, 99, 100, 
169, 175. On giving according to the average 
atleudanre of scholars, 13,20, 120. Compara- 
tive appropriations of, for Public and Private 
Srhoolt., 44, 139, 147. 164, 176, 183. (See 
Private Schoo/s.) Withheld from a disobe- 
dient teacher, 66. (See Wages.) Wasted, 
86,98, 126, 161. Viewed ns a premium on 
what Is held most dear, 98. Parental indif- 
ference as to the expenditure of, 138. (See 
Cownum Schools, SiXid Parents.) Not to be 
drawn until expended according to law, 188. 
See Imprwements. 

Morals and manners in schools, attended to, 6, 
112, 151, 180. Necessarily taught, 16. 
Teachers deficient as to, 37. Increaned at- 
lentioM to, wanted, 44, 61, 75, 1 10. 122, 132, 
133, 144, 146, 163, 165, 166, 178, 181. Ex- 
anunation o( teachers as to, 45, 123. Im- 
poftanee of teaching, 1 14. Deterioration in 
-children'^, 188. S#»e Pro/oneness. 

Music, in schools, 12, 60, 55, 68, H2, 96, 137, 158, 
169. Commencing school with, prevents tar- 
diness, 60. Every one can learn, 61, 69, 137. 
On employing a teacher of, 97. Persons 
who can tea^^h, to be preferred, 132 Effects 
of, 161, 159. See Simgntg BekooU, 



N. 

Neeesiary ouimird appendagei to sehoolbott- 
ses, 74 See Schoolkouses. 

Normal Schools, legidaiive approprialicNi for, 
41, 66, 186. Oo applying to, lor teachers, 
41. Hailed with joy, ^. Comnendad, G9, 
83, 144, 165, 166, 174, 179, 181, 187. Te^cli- 
•rs from, 86, 165, 181, 187. Females ad- 
vised to attend, 133, 187. Oo a standing 
application to, for teacliers^ 180. 

Notation in arithmetic, attention to, 151. 

Numeration, attention to anthmetieal, 161. 

O. 

Order, causes of want of, in schools, 8, 60, 1 13. 
Attempt to interrupt, 35, 42, 51. Prosecu- 
tion for interrupting, 36. Little things dis- 
turbing the, 40. Necessity of, 42, 47, 62, 1 10, 
111. Low windows prevent, 60. Whisper- 
ing prevents, 62. Promoted by a faculty to 
iiit^esi scholars in their studies, 66. Uood, 
60, 118, 129, ISO, 153, 156. 174. No^v- 
ernment principle of, 106, 186. In religious 
meetings and schools compared, 112 Com- 
plaints of want of, 113, 127.- See Common 
Schools, Oovemment, Insubordination, Pa- 
rents, Punishment, School Gooemmentf and 
Teachers, 

Orrery, provided, 71. 

Outhouses for schoolbouses, 74. 

P. 

Parents, keeping their children from school, 10, 
143, 160. On the responsibility of, 13, 33. 
Their want of interest in the schools, 13, 39, 
41,47,48,67,108,132,138,187. (See Com- 
mon Schools f and Facers.) Meetings of, for 
school purpoMS, 19, 46, 66, 81, 82, 166, 161. 
(See Committees, and Meetings.) Cottnte- 

• nancing insubordiiiati<»n,36,67, 118, 130, 171. 
(See GoremmentJ) Attending examinations 
b>-, 39, 87, 83, 1 10. (See ExamimaHonM.) 
Should see that their children do not dodge 
examinations, 39, 67, 99. Increased interest 
of, in schools, 41 , 68, 7 1 , 84, 92. (See Com- 
mon Schools) Influence of, on gt>od order, 
by visiting schools, 42. (See Visiting.) 
Must not uphold their children, 42, 63, b7, 
138. (See School Ooremment.) Influence 
of the sympathy and cooperation of, 47, 61, 
53, Ci8, 83, 118, 131, 134, 148, 162, 174. 
Check upon troublesome, 51. fiibould con- 
fer with teachers when children are pun- 
ished, 63. The be»t ^holars are the chil- 
dren of the most interested, G8. Infloence 
of the literary interest of, on children, 68. 
Effect of schools on, 84. Interfering with 
schools, 88, 102, 148, 162. On committees 
of, to visit their schools, 100, 139, 162, 177. 
Jealousy of, towards teachers, 106 Mistake 
of, as to teachers, 106. Should sustain the 
teacher, 116, 143, 146, 162 Jealous of the 
school committee, 129. Should make their 
children attend regularly, 142, 172. Visiting 
of schools by, indispensable, 162. Fault- 
finding with the schoctl system, 173. Not a 
solitary school entered b3% 187. Must sus- 
tain school committees, 192. Teaching their 
children at home, 197. See Home. 

Party, Common Schools free from, 120, 149, 
174. 

Peter Pauley mode of toaebiog, 117. 
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lor, 11,119. iMMvtawvofi 
S5 RmMHMMied, IfB. Sre 



J, SS, 40. 12a, 130, 
m: Ptagmsm Ike fifst, lOd, 151. Pke- 
paffalor J to bigher stodies, 106l 
Pnwle Sdnob, bad wflonM of, », 143, 175. 
Sekoiat% hemwmg, for Cmmhhi SrWols, SO, 
160. For proioDgMg C— o« ScUob, cm- 
dftmaed^ 65, 183. Moaej approprialcd for, 
139, 154, ifi9, 183. See H^ £Uh0a^,aiid 
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checked, 151, 183w Sec JfrtWr. 

Pieap'ie^ ia rredii^, 86. 

PieaoarialaoB, inproveneat ia, 91, 93, 151. 
Coacideged of ao iaiportaaee, 1S9. See 
Emmmdmtiom^ 9ad Scmmit 

Proridenre, wages of feaiale Icacberi ia, 169. 

PradeDiaal coauaiueei, iaiportaaee of ike office 
of, 15. Adiag' as saperiateadiaji: coauaitlees, 
34. Kfspomihiltty of, to prorare waoral 
leaekcrs, 37. Skookl be ckosea early, 46, 
179. Skould be aaikorized to assoie leacb- 
•rs of favor, 51 . Oa mutioe ia selecliar, 57. 
Duties ol, 56, 135, 138, 179. Active, 7i, 84. 
Joint laeetiuffs nf sekool eomaiiilees and, 85, 
167. (See Meetmgs.) Association of leacb- 



rn, conuMttees and, neeooiaiended, 95. 
Limiled as to wages for a learber, 1 15. On 
ibeir aHendiag aad lakiag part ia cxaoiina- 
tioas of leacbert, 115, 157. (See Examma- 
tunu,) Majr refutfe oflfen, wiibout assigninr 
reasons. 117. Visiting of scfaools by, 138. 
(See Vuvt^f.) Sbould foraisk tbeaiselves 
wiik tke ■cbiDol law, 167. Aciiag too in- 
dependently, 195. See Law, aad Teachen. 

Pkmetaation, waat of kaowledge of, 128. Ex- 
amination of teachers in, 191. 

PoniskiaeBl, dispensed with, 3, 15, 82. Re- 
quired, 3, 4, 13, 36, 43, 82, 84, 117, 145. 
Teachers have a right to inflict, 13. Case 
of, justified, 35. By ezcliisioB from school, 
51, 67. Kindness and delicacy instead of, 
103, 130, 140, 174. Preferable to dismissal 
or insubordination, 111. Want of, at home, 
115. See Order f aad School GocemmaU. 



QnalificaUons of teachers. 
<iuestions, on luing, 40. 

R. 



See Teachers. 



(bvdTtka 



Race, degeneracy of tke, 74. 

Rank, not observed ia schools, 3. 

Reading, without onderslandtng the meaning, 
1,66. (See ff^ordr.) Primary school teach- 
ers should be pmficieats in the art of, 12. 
Too much a matter of form, 27. Modes of 
leaching, 78, 80, 190. Improvement in, 80, 
151, 186, 189. Scholars correcting each 
other in, 80. System in, 86. On prompting 
In, 86. Badly taught, 120. Books for, rec- 

• onMaended, 197. Bad, 18& Importaace of, 
188. 

Recitation, rooms for, waoted, 2, loterrnption 



^vnvi ak^ 

82^85. Seaia£ir,137. 

Rcxisien, badlv kept, 3. 5, 81, 9I> 112,163. 
Notiesanwd tenwrnablv, 94. Wa^esskwild 
■at be paid tdi tke raia^ of, 94, 97. 150, 19K 
(See I4>^es.) Arc«iaiclT kept, 161. Mode 
oi pwrnanug awl filing, 191. 

Reports, priaicd, 1, 3, 4. 6. 9, 10, 12, 15^ 21, 
26, 28, 33, 35, 4K 43» 49, 51, 56, 59, 61, 64, 
67, 68, 87, IC9, I2J, 147, 152. 15l> 160, 162, 
168, 171, 17i, 175, 178, 188. Vakie of, 51, 
56, 71. Of leackeis tkemstlves 56, 57. 
Fsaal dispnsidoB (•f,67. Oa piepariag tables 
with, aad ciicalating theas, 81. Oa iaibody- 
ii|g ia ikem records of visiis hr 



uee. 



Oa Ike law 



of ike sekool c«* 
resprriiag, 169. 

Retrettckaieat ia tke means of educalkm, 
demaed, 97,99, I94« See Jbyrtprrawjifs. 
Afoncy. 

Rewards, not given, 3 

Rkeloiic, oa studying, ia sckools, 105. 

Rotatioa ia tke seleciioa <tf prudential eommit<- 
teps, roadeouied, 57. 

Rnle^, adopted respecliag iirpgularity aad ab- 
sences, 22, 169, 170. Respecting sckools, 
i8, 72. Furnished to teachen, 137. 

S. 

Scholars, should understaad what they comnil 
to memory, 1. (See Jfemory.) Go too fast, 
1, 2, 54, 61, 117, 150, 172, 180, 185, 186, 187. 
(See CoMunoM &/ioo/«, aad 'JttoroMgkmes,) 
Alorals of, attended to, 5 (See EavaUicm, 
and Morale ) Lam, withdraw n before the 
schools close, 8. On attendance and ab^ 
scnce of, at examinations, 8, 35, 65, 88, 99. 
108, 1 10, 123. (See Abeenee, AUemdawce, and 
ExamwaHone.) Delegates from the com- 
munity around, 9. On keeping from school, 
10, 143, 160. Should attend till a mature 
age, 10, 94, 160. Irregularity and entire 
absence of, 19, 143. Attendance o<, depend- 
ent on the teacher, 20. (See Teachers.) 
Casies of insubordination of, 35, 42, 57, 108. 
(See Order.) On publishing the names of, 
absent from examinations, 47, 103. Insuffi- 
ciency of tlieir attainments when they leave 
school, 48. Turbulent, excluded from kchools, 
61. (See Pwdshment,) On iiicrea«inf( their 
interest in school, 54. Required to pve the 
sounds, .'79. (See PromMtcicUtoa.) 1 he best, 
are children of the parents innitt interestea 
in schools, 68. Should have cnnsiaiil em- 
ployment. 72. Influence of schoolhouses on, 
73/74, 92. (See Hfoft/i, and Schoolhouses.) 
Facing each other, 77. Leaving school be- 
cause not allowed to whisper, 78. Answer- 
ing and reciting simultaneously, 82, 85. Re* 
bellious, 84. (See School GrotvrmnMtf.| 
Evils of prompting, 86. All the mental ana 
moral capacities of, should be brought 
into action, 86 Young, attempting to busy 
themselves, 87. Kept from the summer 
schools, 92. (See Summer Schools.) Some, 
no wiser, 96, 111. Older, kept from winter 
school because taught by female teachers, 
97,117.133,140. (S«>e Fcma/M ) Should not 
be confined to the text-books, 101 . H^ftectvoo 
and wvetUive faculties of, exercised, 101. 
Well behaved and roNpectful, 103, 108, 129. 
Beginuing, should be aided, 112- Advanced, 
should be left to grapple with Uieir subject. 
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1 11. VmUor each oUMr^i Khooli, 147. (See 
VZntmr.) On dismrsstnf , aAer recitation, 
15S. Tlieir hiehest motives to be appealed 
to, 156. Turbulent. 166. Manecement or 
joongr, 157. Too old to attend trhool, 160. 
Schoolbouie map and lamps purchased by, 
161. Small, nei^ected, iM. Effect of the 
law for prosecuting for non-aitendanee of, 
169. On supplying, with proper instmments, 
181. Soperficial, 185. (See Thomughnets.) 
ApparatuH suitable for, 187. (See ^ppara. 
tut.) Youn/r, graininr upon the older, 192. 
Teaching at home, 197. See Children, Cam- 
man fkhooli, ParetOa, Punishment, and 
TeacherM, 

Scholarship in scholars, standard of, raised, 10, 
39, IdS. Indispensable requisite for good, 
33. Low standard of, in schools, 48. Mot 
injured by singinRT, 97. (See Scholars.) 

Scholarship in teachers, standard of, raised, 
10, 176. (See Improvements^ and Teachers.) 

School books- See Books. 

School committees, sob-committee of, 6. Im- 
gortance of their ofiice, 26, 60, 107, 192. 
Prudential committees acting as, 34. In- 
creased number of, required, 44, 127. Faith- 
ful, 00, 66, 82. Monlhly meetings held by, 
60. (See Meetings.) Teachers refusing to 
obey, 65, 105. Cheering circumstances for, 
84. Joint meeting of prudential and, for 
school matters, 85. Adoresses by, 86. Do 
not sympathise with unprepared teachers, 
91. Embarrassed by unqualified teachers, 
93. An association of teachers, prudential 
committees and, recommended, 9o. Should 
record each visitation and incorporate it with 
the annuni report, 100. Remarks on their 
duties, 125, 135. Can recover full compen- 
sation by law, 128. Jealousy as to, 129. 
Resolution in behalf of, solicited, 156. The 
law respeeiing, as to reports, 169. Are but 
agents and ouf»ht to report, 169. Required 
to prosecute for non-attendance of factory 
children, 169. Instructed lo raise the stand- 
ard for qualifications of teachers, 176. On 
a lecture by, at the examination of teachers, 
187- Condemned for doing their duty, 190 
To file duplicate certificate, before wages 
are paid, 191 . Must be sustained by parents, 
192. Contracting of, with teachers, 195. 
See Prudential CommiUees. 

School districts, subdivision of, condemned, 6, 
9, 52, 59, 157. (See Common Schools.) 
Evils of subdividing, noticed, 9, 52, 57, 108, 
124, 157. Meetings in, on the subject of 
schools, 19, 46, 66, 81, 82, 155, 161. (See 
Meetings.) Should assure teachers of their 
favor, 61. Remedy for too large, 52, 113. 
Sustaining school government, 85, 115. 
Complaints about, 99. Gentlemen of, or- 
ganizing themselves into committees to visit 
the schools, 100. Union of, to purchase ap- 
paratus, 187. See Union Schools. 

Scnool government. (See Order.) Remarks 
on, 3. 13, 15, 27. 43, 47, 51, 88, 128, 140, 145, 
154, 157. Difficulty respecting, 18. Neces- 
sity of maintaining, 42, 47, 143, 145, 188. 
Dependence of, on parents, 43.51,89, 106, 
171, 181. Examination of teachers as to ca- 
pacity for, 45. Teachers must have capacity 
for, S^. Certificates for, should be lequired 
from former employers, 69. Rules as to, 72. 
Sustained by a district, 85. Parental inter- 
ferercewith,88,106. Tymnoieal,9l. Kind- 



nett in, 108. Wanl ol, 128. Of ikiNill 
teachers, 152. See Oocemmentf Insubardi- 
natiom, Order, ParentM, Pumskment, and 
Teachers, 

Sehoolhouses and schoolrooms, defects of, 2, 
20, 73, 74, 77, 97, 98, 175, 179, 183, 186. 
Effecu of bad seals in, 2, 20, 73, 98, 122. 
Commended, 6, 123. Behind the times, 5, 
73. Enlarged and improved, 9,41, 68,62, 
85, 102. Built, 10, 21, 35, 71, 92, 123, 175, 
193. Repaired, 10,71. Wanted, II, 80, 113, 
144, 146, 195. Effects of bad, SO, 61, 73, 
77, 144, 176. Effecu of, on a member of the 
school committee, 20. Eflect of good, 21 ,92, 
186. WauUia,27,60,77,178. Plan of, 32. 
Gravel spread rouud, 41. lieil given for, 41. 
Too near ine road^ 60. With too low win- 
dows, 60. Seats m, defaced, 57. To be 
kept neat, 58. Uninjured, 62, 92. On set- 
ting trees about, 63. Hints as to keeping, 
73, 178. Necessary appendages to, 74. 
Good auction-rooms, 77. Children facing 
each other in, 77. Increase the value of 
real estate', 81 , 148. (See Common Schools.) 
Reputation ot towns dependent on the, 81. 
Decorated for examinations, 85. Well fur- 
nished, 92. New arrangement in, 92. Smuk- 
v, 123. .HinU on coustiueiiug, 137, 188. 
Music boxes, 164. Proposition lu the town to 
purchase, 179. See Common Schools, Health, 
and Seats. 

School library, juvenile editiod of the, pur- 
chased, 4A. Recommendations as to the, 63. 

Scrapers for sehoolhouses, 92. 

Seats, effects of bad, 2, 20. Defaced, 57. 
Evil of too elevated, 98. Exclusively for 
recitations, 137. 

Sectarianism, books of, excluded, 17. Depre- 
cated, 37, 132, 161, 166. Influence of, against 
teachers, 79. Excluded, 112. 

Self-education, wanted, 165. See Common 
Schools, Education, and Scholars* 

Shaw, Chief Justice, cited respecting parents 
and teachers, 106. 

Singing schools interfering with Iowa schools, 
77. See Music. 

Sounds, scholars required to give, 69. See 
Enunciation, and Pronunciation. 

Spelling, teaehers defective in, 16. Evening 
schcwls held lor, 66. Modes of teaching, 78. 
Time for learning, 92. Careless habit of, 
161. Defective, 186. Importance of, 188. 
Improved, 189. 

Spelhng-books, destitution of, 35. Almost 
excluded, 66. Evil of different, 164. 

Spine, cause of diseases of the, 2, 158. 

Slocks, putting children in, 99. 

Stores for ventilation, 96. 

Studies, remarks on the, in schools, 24. Too 
many, 105. Too high, 106. , Preparation 
for ihe higher, 105. To be taught, 1U7. Go- 
ing over and over the same, 180. See Cem- 
mon Schools, and Education.^ 

Summer schools, importance of, 36, 92, 179, 192. 
Degeneracy of, 92. See Females. 

Superintendent of Common Schools reeom* 
mended, 6, 44. 125. Selections from the re- 
port of one, 124. 

Synopsis of weekly exercises in a school, 30. 

T. 

Tardiness, effect of music in praveoting, 60. 
See Absefue, and Attendame. 
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tow^abaiftylorii— irii»,4>7, 1 
8, 75, 83, ITV. iMpoftance of good, 4, 49, ! 
65,57,80,95.115,116. 117, ISi, laS, 179, j 
184. ljiiloeM«otf;4, 181. Difficaltarsc«u<^ I 
bj ottsttiialile. 4, 45, 56, 181. Qinlifiraiinns 
iraaiml in, 7, 45, 49, A3. 55. 78. 84, 86, 98, 
107, no, 116, 118, 135, 167, 178, 181. KuIm 
as to exaniuiiii^, 8, 71. lacoapeicat, 8, 16, 
66, 69, lOS, 1 10, l;S0, 135, 144. PvtialiiT io 
empiojriii^, 8,. 70, 93, 121 . Siaodard of Uieir 
qoalificaiKNis advaaced, 10, 101, 135, 163, 
176. {See Impracemads, and ScMertkip.) 
Qnalificalkms of, for primary arbools. It. 
loflictioa of panishment by, 13, 35, 41, 106. 
(See PtoridbMHC) Every thin* depeads 
OD the, 14, 49, 95, 162. PiuiaKh cited, on 
unskilful, 14. Necessarily moral teachers, 
16. (See Morals.) Influence of their exam- 

Sle, 15, 37. Never too well qualified, 16, 
S. Attendance of scholars dependeot upon, 
20. Commended, 35, 105, 161 Opposed 
and sustained by scholars, 36. Deficient in 

E'viog^ moral insiruction, 37. Usinv indecent 
nguage in school, 37. Male and female, 
compared, 37, 40, 57, 96, 97. 108, 106, 109, 
110, 116, 120, 131, 133, 140, 156, 167, 168, 
183, 185, 186. Interruption of, while hearing 
recitations, 40. Irritable, 40. On re-en- 
gaging, 41, 61, 66, 67, 109, 144. 183. On 
taking, from Normal Schools, 41, 81, 155, 
181. (See Normal Schools.) Should bring 
certificates from their former emplovers, 41, 
69. Parents most sustain, 43, 1 15, 130, 162. 
(See Parents.) Weekly meetings among, 
43. (See Meelings.) Commencing school 
before examination, 45, 77, 112, 115, 130, 
134, 143. (See Examinations.) Evidence 
required as to their moral character, 45 ; as 
to their capacity to govern, 45, 163. Cases 
of rejected, 45, 46, 70, 77, 82, 91, 98, 103, 
144. Engaged without sufficient inquiry, 

50. Enthusiastic, 51. On countenancing, 

51. Should have capacity for government, 
53,59,69, 118, 143. Should be conferred 
with, in cases of difficulty, 53. On investi- 
gating their conduct, 53. The best are the 
cheapest, 65, 121, 127, 144, 199. Want of 
good, 55, 56, 59, 69, 113, 121, 144, 174, 179. 
On reports by, 56,57. Backward schools 
need the best, 66, 122, 127. Too young, 66, 
69, 100, 103, 110. Inexperienced, 56, 69, 
100, 103. Dismissed, 57, 65, 77, 1 10. Have 
comparatively small influence, 5B. On con- 
demning them unheard, 69. Maps given by, 
61. Improvement as to, 61. (See Improve' 
ments.) Should not be emplo^'ed wlien the 
district is opposed, 63. Cautions as to se- 
lecting, 64, 70, 83, 115, 135, 138, 143, 166, 
179. (See Examinations.) Refusing to obey 
the committee, 65, 105. Wages withheld 
from, 65. (See Wa^es.) Rules to be ob- 
served by, 72. Various suppositioBS as to 
defects and qualifications of, 74. Distant 
and uninviting, 75. Stupid and unenergetie, 
75, 78. Unfavorable remarks against, 79, 
88, 102, 134, 16S. Rejected though approv- 
ed elsewhere, 82. From Normal Schools, 
85. (See Normal Schools.) Prompting by, 
eoademned, 86. Engaged too late, 91. No 
apologies for their failure at examination, 91. 
1 yrannical, 91. Defects of, apparent at the 
examinations of their schools, 93. Should 
not be paid before they return their registers, 
94,97, 160. Ad assoeiation of committeM 



Md, raeoaiaMMlad, 95. SImmM ImmIi b*^ 
YMd iha text-books, 101, 135. Hif« Um 
M, 101. Exereisii« tbe rtfltcHiM and m> 

vcnlinc faculties, 101. Coastitutioiial dUfefw 
ant e s in, lOS. Must ka iatef«sied if ther 
would ioierest scholars, IQGt Sbuutd be e<i« 
ocaled ^rilv iu Comssoa Schools, 103. On 
simplifying Qieir labors, lOii Disobedieaeu 
of, countenanced by parents, 106. (Sea 
Parents.) Not empM>yed by parents or dis« 
tricts, but by the town, 105. Chief Justica 
Shaw cited respecting, 105. Jealousy nir 
parents towards, 106. Extent of tba author«> 
itv of, 106. Treated with negiecl by parents, 
ids. Boarding round, 112. Price tor, Mm* 
ited, 1 15. Heuth and vigor requisita in, 118. 
Always to be examined oefora commenelng 
school, 118. Better resign if they cannot 
govern, 118. Value of a superiniendent, in 
selection of, 126. Defective in pronuaeia* 
tion, 128. Itinerant, 131. Failing to present 
themselves for examination, 130. M no can 
instruct in music to be preferred, 131 . Good, 
command good wages, 131, 144, 168. Fail* 
ing of success, on account of the school- 
house, 144. Visiting each other's schools, 
147, 161, 183. Certificates withheld from, 
unless examined before commencing school, 
149. Apparatus purchased through the in- 
fluence of, 159. On a standing application 
to Normal Schools for, 180. Divioed atten- 
tion of, 182. Interested when out of school, 
182. Entire time of, demanded, 183. Not 
to draw mtmey till die, 188, 191. Meet- 
ings of, 190. Contracting with, by the gen- 
eral committee, 195. See Common Schools ^ 
FemaUSf Ooverttmentf Parents^ and Wages. 

Teaching, thorough, urged. 1, 155. Hints on, 
112. Peter Parley mode of, 117. In ad- 
vance of the popirs attainments, 119. As a 
profession, 13j, 174, 180. See Scholars, and 
llioroughness. 

Testaments, used in schools, 55. 

Theatrical exhibitions in schools, 156. 

Thermometers for schoolrooms, 178. 

Things and not words to be taught, 62, 69, 76. 

Thoroughness, in the examination of schools, I, 
39, 72, 94. (See Examinations.) In in- 
struction, urged, 1, 24, S5, 64, 60, 62, 77, 166. 
166, 163, 172, 180, 185. In primary school 
teachers, indispensable, 12, l79. In the art 
of rending, 12. Importance of, in primary 
schools, 25. Of teachers, 45, 46, ul, 161. 
(See Teachers.) In the examination of 
teachers, 64, 110, 1 18, 135, 144. In arithme- 
tic, 130, 163. Resolution respectinr, recom- 
mended, 166. Case of want of, 172. Com- 
mittee condemned for, 190. 

Tone of voice, complaints as to, 79, 86. 

Trees about schoolhouses, 63. 

Truants from school, 170. 

U. 

Union schools, recommended, 6, 9, 67, 80, 89. 
1 13, 123, 127, 164, 175, 180. Advantages of, 
stated, 6, 9, 89. 123, 124, 167, 168, 188. 
See Common Schools, and School Districts, 

Unlearning errors, difficulty of, 12, 144. 

V. 

Vacations, 86. 

Ventilation, importance of, 27, 97. Stoves for, 
96. Ffequent maniier of, 121, 123. Sne Air, 
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Viiitinff of tefaooLs, fiO, 1S8, 1S7, 147, 152, 162; 
173. B}' Khool eoromiltees, disliked by pa- 
renis, 129, 181. By prodential comintttees, 
138. Committee for, rer om mended, 139, 
177. (See CommUtees.) By the scholar* of 
diflerenl schools, 147. Ahva^'s promotes 
their prosperity, 161. Associations for, 168. 

Voice, complaint as to the tone of, 79^ 86. 

W. 

Wages, withheld from a disobedient teacher, 
60. On withholdinfi^, till relam of the re|ps- 
ters. 94, 97, 150, 191. Of female teachers 
too low, 96, 1G9. Depend upon certificate, 
111, 134. Case of limited, 115. Good 
teachers always command i^^ood, 131, 144, 
168. Of female teachers in Providence, 169. 
Not paid till endorsed certificates are filed 
with the town treasurer, 191. See Money f 
and TwaeherM, 



Webster, Daniel, cited on Poblie and Private 
Schools, 183. 

Whisperinjr, evils of, in schools, 52, 78. Schol- 
ars disaffected because forbidden, 78. 

Windows, should be made to let down, 27. 
Too low. 50. 

Winter schools. See Females. 

Worcester's Primer, recommended, 137. His 
ComprebenMve Dictionary, 164. 

Words, teaching without ideas 62, 69, 75. 118, 
128. Defining, 78. See Memory, 

Writing, improvement in, 6. Coante band first, 
7. On hiring a person expressly to teach, 
88. Bad, because of bad desks, 98. Im- 
provement in, 116. Books fc^r, recommend- 
ed, 132. See Camposiiion, 



Youn^, Samuel, on moral and intellectaal edu- 
cation, 114. 
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